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CllO'i rO, an eminent painter, sculptor, and architect^ 
was liorn in 1270, at a village near Florence, of parents 
who woui })lain country jieople. When a boy, he was 
sent out to keep sheep in tlic fields; and, having a natural 
int imation for dt.'sign, he used to amuse himself with 
drawing liis Hock after the life upon sand, in the best man« 
Tier he could. Cimabue travelling once that way, found 
him at this work, and thence conceived so good an opi- 
nion of his genius for painting, that he prevailed with his 
father to let him go to Florence, and be brought up under 
him. He had not applied himself long to designing, be- 
fore he h(!gan to shake olY the stiffness of the Grecian 
musters. Tie endeavoured to give a finer air to his heads, 
and more of nature to his colouring, with proper actions to 
hjs figures, lie aiteinjited likewise to draw iifter the life, 
and to express the different passions of the mind; but 
could not come up to the liveliness of the eyes, the ten- 
derness of the flesh, or the strength of the muscles in naked 
figures. What he did, however, had not been done in 
two centuries before, with any skill equal to his. Giotto^s 
reputation was so far extended, that pope Benedict IX. 
sent a gentleman of his court into Tuscany, to bring him 
a just report of his talents; and withal to bring him a de- 
sign from each of the Florentine painters, being desirous 
to have some notion of their skill. When be came te 
VoL. XVI. B 



Giotto, he told him of tUc pope’s intentions, wliirh wcm 
to employ him in St. rhiircli iit ; mul desired 

him to send some dt\si|.>ii hy him to his holliu'ss. Giotto, 
who was a pleasant ready imin, tocjiv a sheet of white ]:)apcr, 
and setting his arm eloM! t!) Ins hip to ki'op it steady, he 
drew with one stroke' of his ponnl a cirele so round and so 
ecpial, tijat ‘‘ round as Gioili>\ ()” afterwards l)ccaii)e 
provcrl>i;d. 'I'lien, [ncsenting it to the gentleman, he told 
him smiling, that tlicie \va>> a piece of design, wliich he 
miglit carry tf) his hohness.” 'The man replied, I ask 
for a de 5 .i';n (>iotii> :in‘>u ('red, “ CJo, sir, I tell yon his 
holiiK'ss ;l^ks nothing else of me.” l iic |)opc, who under- 
stood sonielliin;; oi [):iintiiig, easily counprebended hy this-, 
liow much in .-,tiength of design exeelled all the 

other pamier^ of hi, unit'; and af'cordmgly sent for liini 
to h'omc. Ileii' In' p.iiiilcvl many pii'ccs, and amongst tin* 
rest a ship of Mosme woik, which is over the three giites 
ol r!i(' poiTuo, m t!ie ( utranee to St. Pi'ier’s ehiireh, and 
is kno'.Mi to pa.iiK'i's hv th(' name of Giotto’s vessel. Pope 
Henedici was Mieeeeded hy (dement W who transferrial 
the papal court to /vvignon; v’Jiither, likt'wise, Giotto was 
ohlii'cd to go. After some stay tlu're, liaving peileetly 
satislicti the })ope h\ many fine ‘gtet'imens of his art, he 
was largely reuanlcd, and returned to Floience full oi 
riches aiid Inmour \u lie was soon ieoited to Padua, 

where lu' p;iinted a new-hmll chapel very cnrionsly ; thence 
he went to Verona, and then to Kt'rrara. At the same time 
the poet Dante, hearing that Giotto was at h’errara, and 
being liimself liien in exile at Ravenna, got him over to 
Ravenna, wh(‘i\ lie executed several pieces ; and [jorhaps 
it might he licie t'l.ii lu; drew' Dante’s picture, though the 
fricinUliip helwi'cn the poet and the painter was previous 
to this. In he u'as invited abroad b\ Castruc* 

cio (\istriicani, lord of l.uca; and, after that, by Robert 
king of Na[)les. (Jiotlo painted much at Naples, and 
chiefly the cliapel, wiiere the king was so pleased wdlh 
liim, that he iistid very often to go and sit hy him while he 
was at work: for Giotto wa.s a man of pleasant conversa- 
tion and wit. (due day, it being very liot, the king said 
to him, ‘‘ If 1 were you, (Rotto, I would leave off working 
this hot wt'ather “ and so would I, Sir,’^ says Giotto, 
if I were yon.” He returned from Naples to Rome, arvd 
from Rome to Florence, leaving monuments of his art in 
almost every place through which he passed* I’herc is a 
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picture of bis in one of the churches of Florence, repre- 
senting' the chvtilh of the blessed Ylr;.;in, with the apostles 
ahoul her : the altltiulcs uf which story, Michael Angelo 
used to say, could not be better designed. Giotto, how- 
ever, did not confine his genius altogether to painting : he 
was both a sciiljitor and architect. In IS27 he formed the 
tlesign of a magnificent and beautiful nioiiiiment for Guido 
'I'arlati, bisiio]) of Are/zo, who had been the head of the 
Ghilxdine faction ifi 'ruscaiiy : and in 13!54 he undertook 
the famous tower of Sai'cta i\Iaiia ded Fitire ; for which 
work, though it wa'. not finished, lie was made a citizen of 
Florence, and endowed witli a considerable yearly pension. 

His death happt'ued in and the city of Florence 

erected a marble statue over Ids toinb> Ih: had the esteem 
and friendship of most of tln^ <»xcelhMit uicu of the age in 
which he lived : and among ihe rest, of Dante and l\etrarch- 
lie? drt'av, as alri'iidy uotK-iul, the })iciiire of the former; 
and tlu‘ latter mentions lum in his will, and in one of hig 
familiar ('pistlcs. 

<b<j((o IS said to have been the inventor of Mosaic work, 
and of crucilixes. rhe former has been disj>roved in our 
Archicoh^gia. 'Tiio latter rests on a story wliich we hope 
h;is as little foundation. It is thus related : Giotto, in- 

tendmg one ilay to draw a crucifix to the life, wheedled a 
poor man to siilfcr himself to he hound to a cross for an 
hour, at the mid of which he was to he released, and re- 
ceive a consulerahle reward for it ; hut instead cd* this, as 
soon as he had fastened liim, he stabbed liini dead, and 
then Ic.ll tf) drawing : wlien he had hnislied his picture, he 
carrit'd it to the pope, who liked it so well, ihat he was 
resolved to ])Iaco it over the altar of his own chapel : 
Giotto told him, as he liked the copy so well, lie would 
show him the original. W'iiat do you mean, said the 
pope? Will you show me .Jesns (dirist on the cross in 
person? No, said Giotto, but I will show yaur holiness 
the original from wdieiice 1 drew this, if you will absolve 
me from all punishBicnt. The pope promised this, wdiich 
Giotto believing, attended him to the place whore it wats : 
tLS soon as they were entered, he drew back a curtain, 
which hung before the dead man on the cross, and told 
him wdiat he had done. The pope, troubled at so barbarous 
an action, repealed his promise, and told Giotto, that he 
Jihouhl surely be put to an exemplary death. Giotto, with 
a seeming rcsiguation, only begged leave to finish th<? 
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piece before he died, which was granted him, and a guard 
set upon him to prevent his escape* As soon as the pic-^ 
ture was delivered into his hands, he'* took a brush, and 
dipping it into a sort of stuff ready for that purpose, daubed 
the picture all over with it, so that nothing of the crucifix 
could be seen. This made his holiness stark mad, and he 
swore, that Giotto should be put to the most cruel death, 
unless he drew another equal to the former; if so, he 
would not only give him his life, but also an ample reward 
in money. Giotto, as he had reason, desired this. under 
the pope’s signet, that he might not be in danger of a 
second repeal. 41iis was granted to him ; and taking a 
wet spLinge, he wiped off all the varnish he had daubed on 
the picture, so that the crucifix appeared the same in all 
respects as it did before. Upon this, the pope remitted 
his punishment. And they say, that this crucifix is the 
original, from which the most famous crucifixes in Europe 
are drawn.” ^ 

GIOVIO. Sec JOVIUS. 

GlRALDf (Lilio Gregohio), in Latin Gyraldus, an 
ingenious and learned Italian critic, was born at Ferrara 
in 1479, of an ancient and reputable family. He learned 
the Latin tongue anti polite literature under Baptist Gua- 
rini ; and afterwards the Greek at Milan under Demetrius 
Chalcondyles. He retired into the neighbourhood of Al- 
bert Picus, prince of Carpi, and of John Francis Picas, 
prince of Mirandula; and, having by their means access 
lo a large and well-furnished library, he applied himself 
intensely to study. He afterwards went to Modena, and 
thence to Rome, but being unfortunately in this city when 
it was plundered by the soldiers of Cltarles V. in 1527, he 
lost his all in the general ruin ; and soon after his patron 
cardinal Rangone, with whom he had lived some time. He 
was then obliged to shelter himself in the house of the 
prince of Mirandula, a relation of the great Picus, but had 
the misfortune to lose this protector in 1533, who was 
4tssassinated in a conspiracy headed by his nephew. Gi- 
raldi was at that time so afflicted with the gout, that he 
liad great difficulty to save himself from the hands of the 
conspirators, and lost ail which be had acquired since the 
eacking of Rome. He then returned to his own country, 
end lived at Ferrara, where be found a refuge from his 

s PilkiBgtoo^Vaian.— ilglionby’i Lirti sf tkt Paintf ri.— *Dt Pilts, 
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xntslbrtunes. The gout, which he is said to have heightened 
by intemperance, tormented him so for the six or seven 
last years of his life, that, as he speaks of himself, he 
might be said rather to breathe than to live. He was such 
A cripple in his hands and feet, that he was incapable of 
moving himself. He made, however, what use he could 
of intervals of ease, to read, and even write ; and many of 
his books were composed in those intervals. He died at 
length of this malady in 1552 ; and was interred in the ca- 
thedral of Ferrara, where an epitaph, composed by him- 
self, was inscribed upon his tomb. 

His works consist of seventeen productions, which were 
first printed separately; but afterwards collected and pub- 
lished in 2 vols. folio, at Basil 1580, and at Leyden 1696. 
The most valued pieces among them are, llistoria de 
Deis Gentium,” — Historian Poetarum tarn Graicoruiu 
quam Latinorum Dialog! decern,” — and, ‘‘ Dialogi duo de 
Poetis nostrorum.” The first of these books is one of the 
last he composed, and full of profound erudition. The 
other two, which make up the history of the ancient and 
modern poets, are written with great exactness and judg- 
ment. Vossius speaks highly of this work, as the produc- 
tion of great judgment and learning, as well as industry, 
and observes, that though his professed design is to collect 
memoirs concerning their persons, characters, and writ- 
ings in general, yet he has occasionally interspersed many 
things, regarding the art of poetry, which may be useful 
to those who intend to cultivate it. Joseph IScaligcr, in- 
deed, would persuade us, though not very consistently, 
that nothing can be more contemptible than the judgment 
he passes on the poets he treats of : for in another place he 
allows all tl)e works of Giraldus to be very good, and that 
no man knew better how to temper learning with judgment. 
There is a work also by Giraldus, De annis & mensi- 
bus, caeterisque tcinporis partibus, una cum Kalcndarie 
iloinano & Grajco,” written with a view to the reformation 
of the kalendar, which was afterwards effected bj' pope 
Gregory XIll. about 1582. There are likewise among hit 
'works a few poems, the principal of which is entitled, 
Epistula in qua agitur de incommodis, quie in direplione 
Grbaiia passus est ; ubi item est quasi catalogus siiorum, 
acnicorum Poetarum, & dellealur interitns Herculis Cardi- 
luilis Rangonis.” This poem is annexed to the Florentine 
edition of the two dialogues concerning his contemporary 
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poets; and contains a curioua literary history of that tinje. 
To other praises bestowed upon Giraldus by authors of the 
first name,' we may add t,hat of Oftsaubop, who calls him, 
** vir solide doctus, & in scribendo accuratus,” a man 
solidly learned and an accurate writer. Thuanus says, 
that ** he was excellently skilled in the Greek and Latin 
tongues, in polite literature, and in antiquity, which he 
has illustrated, in several works ; and that, though highly 
deserving a better fate, he struggled all his life with ill- 
health and ill-fortune.” His books he bequeathed to his 
relatives John Baptist Giraldi and Pasetius,* 

GIRALDI (John Baptist Cjntio), an Italian poet, of 
the same family with the preceding, was born at Ferrara 
in 1504. His father, being a man of letters, took great 
care of his education ; and placed him under Caelio Cal- 
cagnini, to study the languages and philosophy. He made 
an uncommon progress, and then applied himself to the 
study of physic ; in which faculty he was afterwards a doc- 
tor. At 21 years of age, he was employed to read public 
lectures at Ferrara upon physic and polite literature. In 
1542, the duke of Ferrara made him his secretary; which 
office he held till the death of that prince in 1558. He 
was continued in it by his successor : but envy having done 
him some ill offices with his master, he was obliged to quit 
the court. He left the city at the same time, and removed 
with his family to Mondovi in Piedmont ; where he taught 
the belles lettres publicly for three years. He then went 
to Turin ; but the air there not agreeing with his constitu- 
tion, he accepted the professorship of rhetoric at Pavia ; 
which the senate of Milan, hearing of his being about to 
remove, and apprized of his great merit, freely offered 
him. This post he filled with great repute ; and afterwards 
obtained a place in the academy of that town. It was liei e 
ie got the name of Ciiitio, which he retained ever after, 
and put in the title-page of his books. The gout, which 
was hereditary in his family, beginning to attack him se- 
verely, he returned to Ferrara ; thinking that his native air 
might afford him relief. But he was hardly settled there, 
when he grew extremely ill ; and, after languishing about 
three months, died in 1573. 

His works are all written in Italian, except some orations, 
spoken upon extraordinary occasions, in Latin. They 

t Moreri*— Niceron, rol. XXIX.«-Iloscoe*f Leo.— SaxU Oaom. in Gyraldus. 
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consist chiefly of tragedies : a collection of which was pub- 
lished at Venice 13S3, in 8vo, by his son Celso GiraifJi ; 
who, in his dedication co the duke ol Ferrara, takes occ;.- 
sion to observe, that he was the youngest of five sons, a;;d 
the only one who survived his father. There* are also souis 
prose works of Giraldi: one particularly upon coniedy^ 
tragedy, and other kinds of poetry, which was })nnti:*d ai 
Venice by himself in 1534, 4to. Some mak^e no scruri*' 
to rank him among tiie best tragic writers that Italy iiri': 
produced ; but perhaps the work by which he now is besv 
known is his Hecalommiti,” an hundred novels in liic 
manner of Boccaccio, which have been frequently [irint *^1. 
There is a scarce volume of his poems printed at F**rrara 
in 1537, at the close of which is a treatise of Ca^lio Ca^ 
cagnini, “ De Imitatione,” addressed to Giraldi.* 

GIllALDUS CAMBRKNSIS. See BARRY. 

GIRARD (Gabhikl), an ingenious French writer, wa#' 
born at Clermont in Auvergne in 1678, and I'ducated ibr 
the church. In his youth he had a canonry in the colle- 
giate church of Notre Dame dc Monferrand, but resigned 
it to one of his brothers, that he might be at liberty to go 
to Paris and devote his time to literary pursuits. There 
by the interest of some friends he was made almoner to ilics 
duchess of Bcrri, daughter of the regent, and also ob- 
tained the place of king’s interpreter for the Sclavonian 
and Russian languages. In J744 he was admitted a nicm- 
lier of the French academy, lie died Feb. 4, 17 IS. 'fhe 
work by which he is best known, and to which indeed he 
cluelly owed his reputation in France, is liis Synonyme* 
Fran^'ais,” 12mo, of which a new edition, with some post- 
liiimous pieces by Girard, was publislicd by M. Beauzee in 
I76i), 2 vols. l2ino. No grammatical work was ever more 
])oj)ular in France, nor more useful in defining tlie precise 
meaning of words apparently synonymous ; and the ele- 
gance and moral tendency of the examples he produces 
have been much admired. The abb6 Roubaud has since 
published ‘‘ Les Nouveaux Synonymes Franyais,” 1786, 
'j- vols. 8vo, which may be considered as a supplement to 
Girard. Our author published also a grammar^under the 
title of ‘‘ Les vrais principes de la langue Fraii 5 ais,” 2 
vols. 12mo, far inferior in ingenuity to his former, and 

* Moreri. — Niceron, vol. XXIX.— Oinguenft liUt. LiU. dUtalie, vol, VI, p. 

— Saxii Ofiumast. iu Ijlyraldiis* 
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full of metaphysical whims on the theory of language, not 
unmixed with those infidel principles which were in his 
time beginning to be propagated. ’ 

GIRTIN (Thomas), an ingenious young landscape- 
painter, was born Feb. 18 , 1773 , and received his first in- 
structions from Mr. Fisher, a drawing-master in Aidersgaie- 
street, and was, for a short time, the pupil of Mr. Daycs. 
He early made nature his model ; but the first master that 
struck his attention forcibly was Canaletti, and, in the 
latter part of his life, he sedulously studied the colouring 
of Rubens. He was the first who introduced the custom of 
drawing upon cartridge-paper ; by which means he avoided 
that spotty, glittering glare so common in drawings made 
on white paper ; and some of his later productions have as 
forcible and spirited an effect as an oil- picture, and are 
more clear. In his first manner he made the outline with 
a pen, but afterwards did away that hard outline, which 
gives so edgy an effect to drawings that are not, in other 
respects, destitute of merit ; and, having first given his 
general forms with Indian ink, finished his work by putting 
on his different tints. This, if judiciously managed, is 
certainly a great improvenoent in the art. It has been 
said, that he made great use of the rule, and produced 
some of his most forcible effects by trick, but this was not 
the case. His eye was peculiarly accurate ; and by that 
he formed his judgment of proportions. Whoever inspected 
his pallet would find it covered with a greater variety of 
tints than almost any of his contemporaries employed. 
Mr. Moore was his first patron, and with him he w^ent a 
tour into Scotland. I’he prospects he saw in that country 
gave that wildness of imageryto the scenery of his draw- 
iiigs by which they are so pre-eminently distinguished. 
He also went with Mr. Moore to Peterborough, Lichfield, 
and Lincoln ; and, indeed, to many other places remark- 
able for their rich scenery, either in nature or architecture. 
That gentleman had a drawing that Girtin made of Exeter 
cathedral, which was principally coloured on the spot 
where it was drawn ; for he was so uncommonly indefatiga- 
that, when he had made a sketch of any place, he 
iw' *’: wisht'd to quit it until be had given it all the proper 
a: i s. He was early noticed by lord Harewood, Mr. Las- 
.'-la Ur. Monro; in whose collections are some of 

I Piet, pift, 
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those fine specimens of the arts by the study of which he 
formed his taste. The doctor has in his possession some of 
his earliest, and many of his finest, drawings. He painted 
two pictures in oil ; the first was a view in Wales, which 
was exhibited, and miudi noticed, in 1801 ; and the se- 
cond, the panorama view' of London, wliich was exhibited 
in Spring-gardens. About tw'elve montlis before his death 
he went to France, where he staid till May. His last, and 
indeed his best, drawings were the \ievvs of Paris, which 
were purchased by lord Lssex, and from wliich aqua-tinta 
prints by other artists have since been matle. This pro- 
mising young artist died Nov. 9, 1802, of an asthmatic 
disorder, which Mr. Edwards seems to attribute to irregu- 
larity. ‘ 

GIRY (Lewis), advocate to the parliament of Paris, 
and to the council, and member of the French academy, 
was born at Paris in 1596. llis abilities and probity re- 
commended him to some very honourable employments, and 
he particularly enjoyed the confidence of cardinal Mazarin. 
He wa»author of the following translations : Dialogues 
des Orateurs,” 4to. ; ‘M’Apologio de Socrate;” “ I’Hist. 
Sacr^e de Sulpice Severe;” “ TApologetique de Tertul- 
lien,” for which he was received into the academy ; la 
Cit6 de Dieu, de St. Augustin,” I vol, Uo.; “ Epitres 
Choisies de St. Augustin,” 5 vols. 12mo. He died in 1665, 
at Paris. His sou, Francis, who was provincial of the 
Minim order, gained great reputation by some devotional 
works; but deserves little credit for his principal publica- 
tion, Les Vies des Saints,” fol. which although esteemed 
for its piety, is full of fables, and lar from acc urate as to 
facts. P. llaffron, of the Stuiie order, has written his life, 
12mo. ? 

GLABER (Rodolph), a Benedictine monk, first of St. 
Germaine d’Aiixerre, and afterwards of Cluni, and a man 
of superstitious credulity, fiourished in the eleventh cen- 
tury, and wrote a “ Chronicle qr History of France,” in 
the Latin language. It consists of five hooks, of which the 
first relates to the events of the monarchy previously to 
Hugh Capet, and the four subsequent ones to those fol- 
lowing it, as far down as 10^6. This work is defective as 
a composition, and, at the same time, full of fabulous 

' Gent. Mag. LXXIl. and LXXIIL — Pilkinpion.— Edwardi’s SiippUtnent to 
Walpole. ® Moreri. — Diet, Ui*r. 
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stories, yet it contains much valuable information relative 
to those remote ages. It was printed in the collections of 
Fitbou and Duchesne. He was author of a life of William, 
abbot of St. Benignus at Dijon. * 

GLANDORP (John), a learned philologist of the six- 
teenth century, was born at Munster. He studied under 
Melancthon at Wittemberg, and became very distinguished 
for his critical knowledge of Greek and Latin. In 1533 he 
disputed publicly against the anabaptists at Munster. 
After visiting the principal German academies, he was 
elected rector of the college at Hanover, but, upon some 
dispute, he quitted in 1355, and retiring to Goslar, was 
followed by most of his scholars ; but here again he 
bad the misfortune to render himself unpopular, and was 
obliged to leave the place in 1560, on which he w'ent to 
Marpurg, and was made professor of history. He died in 
1564. Ilis works are, 1. “ Sylva Carminum Elegiacorum;’* 
2. ‘‘ Descriptio Gentis Antonisc 3. ‘‘ Fanuliae Julia; 
Gentis;” 4. ‘‘ Disticha Sacra et Moralia;” 5. Annotat. 
ill Jul. CfTsaris Comment.;’* 6, ‘‘ Annotat. in Ciceronis 
Kpist. Famil.;” 7. “ Onomasticon Historiae Romanae.”® 
GLANDORP (Matthias), a German physician, was 
born in 1595, at Cologne, where his father was a surgeon. 
His first application to letters was at Bremen ; whence he 
returned to Cologne, and devoted himself to philosophy, 
jibysic, and chirurgery. He studied four years under 
Peter Iloltzem, who was the elector’s physician, and pro- 
lessor in this city ; and he learned the practical part of 
surgery from his father. To perfect himself in these 
sciences, he went afterwards into Italy, and made some 
stay at Padua ; vvliere he greatly benefited himself by at- 
tending the lectures of Jerome Fabricius ab Aquapendentc, 
Adrian Spigelius, and Sanctorius. He was here made 
M. D. After having visited the principal towns of Italy, 
he returned to his country in 1618, and settled at Bremen; 
where he practised physic and surgery with so much suc- 
cess, that the archbishop of this place made him his phy- 
sician in 1628. He was also made physician of the re- 
public of Bremen. The time of his death is not precisely 
known; some say 1640, but the dedication of his last work 
is dated Oct. 8, 1652. He published at firemen, ‘‘ Spe- 

* Moreri. — Nic«ron, vol. XXVIII. — ^Saxii 0;ioniaBticon. 

^ Moreri* — Saxii Onomasiicou. 
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culum Chirurgorum,” in 1619, 8vo ; reprinted in 1638, 4to; 
‘‘ Methodus Medendac Paronychiuc,” in 1133 ; “Tractatus 
cle Polypo Narium afiectu gravissimo,” in J628 ; and 
“ Gazophylacium Polypnsiiiin Fonticulorum & Setonum 
Ileseratum,” in 1633. These four pieces were collected 
and published, with emendations, under the title of his 
Works, at London, in 1729, 4to, with his life prefixed, 
and some curious tracts on Homan antiquities. It must 
needs suggest an high opinion of this young physician, 
that though he died a young man, yet his works should 
be thought worthy of a republicatuni 100 3’cars after; 
when such prodigious improvements have been made in 
philosophy, physic, and sciences of all kinds, of which he 
had not the benefit. ‘ 

GLANVIL (Bartholomfav), a writer of tlie fourteenth 
century, was an Knglish iVlinorite, or Franciscan, of the 
family of the earls of Suffolk. He is said 10 have studied 
at Oxford, Paris, and Home, and to have been very fami- 
liar with the writings of Aristotle, Plato, and Pliny; from 
which, with his own observations, he compiled his cele- 
braUjd work De Proj^rictatibus rermn,” a kind of gene- 
ral history of nature ; divided itito nineteen books, treating 
of God, angels, and devils, the soul, the body, animals, 
&c. In some (iopies there is an additional book, not of his 
writing, on numbers, weiglits, measures, sounds, &c. i^ome 

Sermons” of his were printed at Strasliurgh in 1495. 
But bis woik Dc Projuielaliljiw” appears to have been 
the chief favourite, and was oiu! of the first liooks on which 
the art of prinling was f?xerciscd, there being no fewer 
than twelve editions, or translations, jiriiitcd Irom 1479 to 
J 194. I’lie Knglisli translation ]>riiued by Wynkyn de 
Worde is the most magnificent publication that ever issued 
from the press of that celebrated printer, but the date lias 
not been ascertained. A very copious and exact analysis 
of this curious work is given by Mr. Dibdin in the second 
volume of his Typographical Antiquities.” “ 

GLANVIL (SiK John), younger son of John Glanvil of 
1 avistock in Devonshire, one ofc the justices of the com- 
mon pleas (who died in 1600), was educated at Oxford, 
and after serving for some time in an attorney’s office, 
studied law in Lincoln’s-inn, where he preserved the re- 

’ Mornri — Nireron, v(% XXXV^III. * Tnniier’s Bibliotheca. — Dupin. 

— Doucc’s Illustrations of Sliakspeart', vul. II. p. '27$.— pibdin ubi supi Ab 
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putation of legal ability for which his family had long been 
distinguished. When he had been a barrister of some 
years standing, he was elected recorder of Plymouth, and 
burgess for that place in several parliaments. In the 5tli. 
of Charles I. he was Lent reader of his inn, and in May 
1639 was made serjeant at law. Being chosen speaker of 
the parliament which assembled in April 1640, he shewed 
himself more active in the king’s cause, than formerl}’’, 
when he joined in the common clamour against the prero- 
gative. In August 1641, being then one of the king’* 
Serjeants, he received the honour of knighthood ; and 
when his majesty was obliged to leave the parliament, sir 
John followed him to Oxford. In 1645, being accused as 
a delinquent, or adherent to the king, he w'as deprived of 
his seat in parliament, and afterwards committed to prison, 
in which he remained until 1648, when he made a com- 
position with the usurping powers. After the restoration 
be was made king’s serjeant again, and would have probably 
attained promotion had lie not died soon after, on Oct. 2, 
1661. He was buried in the church of Broad Hinton in 
Wiltshire, the manor of which he had bought some years 
before. His works consist chiefly of speeches and argu- 
ments, most of which are in Rushworth’s “ Collections.” 
His “ Reports of Cases of controverted Elections,” were 
published in 1775, by John Topham, esq. * 

GLANVIL (John), a grandson of the preceding, was 
born at Broad Hinton in 1664, and became at the age of 
fourteen a commoner of Trinity-college, Oxford. He 
studied law afterwards in Lincoln’s-inn, and was admitted 
to tlie bar. He is known by some minor poems, the best 
of which may be seen in Mr. Nichols’s Collection. He 
made the first English translation of Fontcnelle^s ‘‘ Plu- 
rality of Worlds.” He died at Broad Hinton in 1735.’ 

GLANVIL (Josfph), a distinguished writer, was born 
in 1636, at Pl3'mouth in Devonshire, where he probably 
received the first rudiments of his education, and was en- 
tered at Exeicr-college, Oxford, Apgl 19, 1652. He was 
placed under Samuel Conanit, an eminent tutor, and hav- 
ing made great proficiency in his studies, he proceeded 
B. A. Oct. 1 1, 1655. The following year, he removed to 
Lincoln-coilege, probably upon some view of preferment. 

* Prince’s Worlhiris of Devon. — Ath. Ox. vol. II. — Fuller’s Worthies. — Lloyd ’5 
Memofis, fol. 5H3. 

• Piince’s Worthies.— Aih. Ox. vol, n,— Nichols’s Poems, vel. IV. 
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Taking the degree of M. A. June 39, ^ 
the priestly office, according to the toxttis 7 \l 

taries at that time, and became chaplain to * 

€sq. then made provost of Eton-college, by OUvCT Croin- 
well, and designed for one of his house of lords. Had ttilS 
patron lived a little longer, Glanvil’s expectations would, 
no doubt, have been fully answered ; since according to 
Wood, he entirely complied with the princi{fles of the 
then prevailing party, to whom his very prompt pen must 
needs have been serviceable. But Rouse dying the same 
year, he returned to his college in Oxford, and pursued 
liis studies there during the subsequent distractions in the 
state. About this time, he became acquainted with Mr. 
Richard Baxter, who entertained a great opinion of his 
genius, and continued his respect fi^r him after the restor- 
ation, when they espoused dilfereut causes. The friend- 
ship was ecpially warm on Glanvil’s side, who, Sept. 3, 
1 G 61 , addressed an epistle to his friend, professing him- 
self to be an admirer of his preaching and writings ; he 
also offered to write something in his defence, but yielded 
to his advice, not to sacrifice his views of preferment to 
their friendship. 

Accordingly, he had the pnidence to take a different 
method ; and turning his thoughts to a subject not only 
inofFensive in itself, but entirely popular at that time, viz. 
a defence of experimental philosophy against the notional 
way of Aristotle and the schools, he published it this year, 
iiiKlcr the title of “ 'I’he Vanity of Dogmatizing, or con- 
fidence in opinions, manifested in a discourse of the short- 
ness and uncertainty of our knowledge and its causes, with 
some reflections on Peripateticism, and an apology for 
philosophy,” 1661, 8vo. These meetings, which gave rise 
to the Royal Society, were much frequented at this time, 
and encouraged by learned men of all persuasions ; and 
this small discourse introduced him to the knowledge of 
the literary world in a very favourable light. He had a!i 
opportunity of improving by the weakness of an antagonist, 
whom he answered yi an appendix to a piece called 
“ Scepsis Scientifica, or confessed ignorance the way to 
science, in an Essay on the Vanity of Dogmatizing, and 
confident opinion,” 1665, 4to. Our author dedicated this 
piece to the royal society, in terms of the liiglicst respect 
for that institution ; and the society being then in a state 
ef infancy, and having many enemies, as might be ex- 
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pected in an undertaking which seemed to threaten the 
ruin of the old way of philosophizing in the schools, the 
“ Scepsis” was presented to the council by lord Brercton, 
at a meeting, Dec. 7, 1664; when his lordship also pro*- 
posed the author for a member, and he was elected accord- 
ingly in that month. 

In 1663, the house of John Mumpesson of Tedvvorth, in 
Wiltshire, 'being disturbed by the beating of a drum in- 
visibly every night, our author turned his thoughts to that 
subject, and in 1666 printed, in 4to, Some philosoplii- 
cul considerations, touching the being of Witches and 
Witchcraft.” In this piece he defended the possibility of 
witclicraft, which drew him into a controversy that ended 
only with his life : during the course of it, he proposed to 
couiirm his opinion by a collection of several narratives 
relating to it. But as he held then a correspondence with 
Mr. Boyle, that gentleman, observing with how much 
warmth the dispute was carried on, gave him many. cau- 
tions about managing so tender a subject; and hinted to 
him, that the credit of religion might suffer by weak argu- 
ments upon such topics. In answer to which, Glanvil pro- 
fesses himself much obliged for those kind admonitions, 
and promises to be exceeding cjireful in the choice of his 
relations : however, he made a shift to pick out no less 
than twenty-six modern relations, besides that of Mr. 
Mumpesson’s drummer. ^I'hey were not, however, printed 
till after his death, in a piece entitled Sadducisrnns 
Triurnphans, in two parts,” 16S1, 8vo; and again in 1682, 
with large additions, by Dr. Henry More, the editor of 
both editions ; to whom our author had addressed a letter 
on the subject : and in an appendix to the iSrst part con- 
cerning the possibility of apparitions, there is added an 
account of the nature of a spirit, translated by our author, 
from the two last chapters of More’s “ Enchiridion Mcta- 
physicum.” 

His defence of the royal society having procured him 
many friends, some of them obtained for him the rectory 
of the abbey church at Bath, into which he was inducted 
June the same year, 1666. From this time he fixed his 
residence in that city ; and, continuing on all occasions to 
testify his zeal for the new philosophy, by exploding Aris- 
totle, he was desired to make a visit to Mr. Robert Crosse, 
vicar of Chew, near Pensfordpin Somersetshire, a great 
zealot for the old established way of teaching in the scr> )o]s. 
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©ur author accepted the invitation, and going to Pensford 
in 1677, happened to coinc into the room just as the vicar 
was entertaining his company with the praises of Aristotle 
and his philosoydiy. After their first civilities were paid, 
he went on vvitli his discourse, and, applying himself to 
^'Ir. Glanvil, treated the royal society and modern philo- 
sophers with some conUaupt. Glanvil, not expecting so 
sudden an attack, was in some measure surprized, And 
did not answer with that (piickncss and fiiciiity as lie other- 
wise might probably have done. Put afterwards, both in 
conversation and by letters, be attacked bis antagonist’s 
assertion, tliat Aristotle had more advantages for know- 
ledge than the royal society, or all the present age had or 
could have, because, totairi peragravit Asiam,” he tra-* 
veiled o\er all Asia. 

Glanvil likewise laid the plan of a farther defence of the 
royal society ; but bishop Sprat’s history of it being then 
in tlie press, ho waited to see how far that treatise should 
anticipate bis design. Upon its publication, in 1667, 
fludiiig there was room left for him, be pursued his reso- 
lution, and printed his piece the following year, with this 
title, expressing the motives of writing it : “ Plus Ultra, 
or the Progress and Advancement of Knowledge since the 
days of Aristotle, in an account of some of the most re- 
markable late improvements of practical useful learning, 
to encourage philosophical eiulcavours, occasioned by a 
conference with one of the notional way,” 1668, !2mo. 
In some parts of tliis jiiece he treated the Somersetshiro 
vicar with rough raillery, and this the vicar returned, in a 
piece which was denied the press both at Oxford and Lon- 
don, for its scurrility. Glanvil somehow obtaining the 
contents, printed them at London, with proper remarks of 
his own, under the title of The Chew-Gazetto,” but of 
these there were only 100 taken olT, and those tiisj)ersed into 
private hands, in order, as Glanvil saiil, that Crosse’s 
shame might not be made public, &c. After this letter 
was published, Crosse wrote ballads against our author and 
the royal society ; while other wags at Oxford, pleased 
with the controversy, made doggrel ballads on them both. 

This affair also involved Glanvil in a scurrilous dispute 
with Henry Stubbe, who was then, as Wood observes, a 
summer practitioner at Bath ; and bearing no good-will to 
the proceedings of Glanvil, took Crosse’s part, and encou- 
raged him to write against the virtuosi, and at the same 
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time entered the lists himself, and the following pam{)hleta 
passed between them. I. “ The Plus Ultra reduced to a 
Nonplus,” &c. 1670, 4to, Stubbe. 2. ‘‘A prefatory An- 
swer to Mr.. Henry Stubbe, the doctor of Warwick, where- 
in the malignity, &c. of his Animadversions are discovered,” 
1(571, 12mo, Glanvil. 3. A Preface against Ecebolius 
Glanvil, F. 11. S. subjoined to his Reply, &c. Oxford,” 1671, 
4to, Stubbe. The doctor also fell upon his antagonist, in 
his Epistolary Discourse concerning Phlebotomy,” 167 
4tQ; upon which Glanvil immediately published ‘‘A farther 
Discovery of Mr. Stubbe, in a brief reply to his last pam-* 
phlet,” 1671, 8vo, to which was added, Ad clerum So- 
incrsetensem Epistola nPOX<^X2NH2I2.” And the doctor 
among other things, having censured the new philosophy, as 
tending to encourage atheism our author published his Phi- 
losophia Pia,” &c. 1671, Svo, which closed the controversy. 

When, however, Dr. Meric Casaubon entered the lists 
in his Letter to Peter du Moulin,” 1663, and managed 
the argument with more candour and greater knowledge, 
Glanvil chose to be silent; because not willing to appear 
in a controversy with a person, as he says, of fame and 
learning, who had treated him with so much civility, and 
in a way so did'erciit from that of his other' assailants. 
While he was thus pleading the cause of the institution in. 
general, he shewed himself no unuseful member in respect 
to the particular business of it. The society having given 
out some queries to be made about mines, our author com- 
municated a paper in relation to those of Mendip hills, 
and such as respect the Bath, which was well received, 
ordered to be registered, and afterwards printed in their 
transactions. 

In the mean time, he was far from neglecting the duties 
of his ministerial function ; on the contrary, he distin- 
guished himself so remarkably by his discourses from the 
pulpit, that he was frequently desired to preach upon 
public and extraordinary occasions, and several of these 
sermons were printed in a collection after his death. But 
in justice to his memory we must not omit to mention one 
which was never printed. His old antagonist Stubbe, 
going from Bath “On a visit to Bristol, had the misfortune 
on his return to fall from his horse into a river, which, 
though shallow, proved sufficient to drown him : his corpse 
being interred in the abbey-church, our rector paid an 
honourable tribute to his memory, in a funeral s^itaon on 
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the occasion. He also wrote an Essay concerning 
Preaching,” for the use of a young divine ; to which lie 
added, ‘‘ A seasonable Defence of Preaching, and the 
plain way of it.” "J'his was chiefly levelled against that 
aliectation of wit and fine speaking which began then to be 
fashionable. This essay was published in lfi78, and the 
same year he was collated by his majesty to a prebend in 
the church of Worcester. 7’his promotion w'as procured 
by the marquis of Worcester, to whom his wife was re- 
lated ; and it was the more easily obtained, as he had been 
chaplain to the king ever since i672 ; in which year he 
exclianged the vicarage of Frome for the rectory of Street, 
with the chapel of Walton annexed, in Somersetshire, an 
exchange wliicli was easily accomplished, since both the 
livings were in the patronage of sir James 7"hynne. 

He published a great number of tracts besides what have 
been mentioned. Among which are, 1. A Blow' at Mo- 
dern Sadducism,” &c. 1668, to which was added, 2. ‘‘A 
Kelation of ilie fancied Disturbances at the house of Mr. 
Mumpesson as also, 3. Reflections^ on Drollery and 
Atheism.” 4. Palpable Evidence of Spirits and Witch- 
craft,” &c. 1668. 5. A Whip for the Droll Fidler to 

tlie Atheist,” 1668. 6. Essays on several important 

subjects in Philosophy and Religion,” 1G76, 4to. 7. ‘‘An 
Essay concerning Preaching,” 1678, 8vo, to which was 
a<ided, 8. “ A seasonable Defence of Preaching, and the 
plain way of it.” 9 , “ Letters to the Duchess of New 
castle.” 10. Three single Sermons, besides four printed 
together, under the title of “ Seasonable Reflections and 
Discourses, in order to the Conviction and Cure of the 
scoffing Infidelity of a degenerate age.” As he had a 
lively imagination, and a flowing style, these came from 
him very easily, and he continued the exercise of his peit 
to the last ; the press having scarcely finished his piece 
entitled “The zealous aiijd impartial Protestant,” &c. 1680, 
wlien lie was attacked by a fever, which baffling the phy- 
sician’s skill, cut him off in the vigour of his age. He died 
at Bath, Nov. 4th, 1680, about the age of forty-four. 
Mr. Jovseph Pleydel, archdeacon of Chichester, preached 
his funeral sermon, when his corpse was interred in his 
own parish church, where a decent monument and inscrip- 
tion was afterwards dedicated to his memory by Margaret 
his w'idow, sprung from the Selwius of Gloucestershire. 
•She was his second wife j but he had no issue by either. 
Voi.. XVI. C 
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Soon after his decease, several of his sermons, and 
other pieces, were collected and published with the title of 
“Some Discourses, Sermons, and Remains,” 1681, 4io, 
by Dr. Henry Horneck, who tells us that death snat( h;:d 
him away, when the learned world expected some of liis 
greatest attempts and enterprizes. Horneck gave a 1; rge, 
and apparently very just character of Glanvil, who ii'i- 
-questionably a man of learning and genius, and although, 
be retained the belief in witchcraft, surmounted many of 
the other prejudices of his time.* 

• GLASS (John), a Scotch clergyman, and founder of a 
sect, was born at Dundee, 1638, and educated in the 
New-college, at St. Andrew’s, where he took his degrees, 
ai»d was settled minister of a country church, near the 
place of his nativity. In 1727 he published a treatise to 
prove tl]at the civil establishment of religion was incon- 
sistent with Christianity, for which he was deposed, and 
became the father of a new sect, called from him Glassites; 
and afterwards from another leading propagator, Sandc- 
inanians. Some account of their tenets will be given under 
the article Sandeman. Glass wrote a great number of 
controversial tracts, which itave been publislied at Kdin- 
burgii, in 4 vols. 8vo. He died at l>undee, in 1773, aged 
seventy- five.* 

GLASS (John), son of the above, was born at Dundee, 
in 1725, and brouglit up a surgeon, in which capacity he 
went several voyages to the West Indies, but not liking 
his profession, he accepted the command of a mcrchani’s 
ship belonging to London, and engaged in the trade to 
the Brazils. iBeing a man of considerable abilities, he 
published in 1 vol. 4io, “ A Decripiiou of Teneriife, with 
the Manners and Customs of the Poriugueso who are 
fettled there.” In 1763 he went over to the Brazils, 
taking along with him his wife and daughter; and in 1765 
set sail for London, bringing algng w tli him all his pro- 
perty ; but just when the ship came within sight of the 
coast of Ireland, four of the seamen entered into a con- 
spiracy, murdered captain Glass, his wife, daughter, the 
mate, one seaman, and two boys. These inis<*reants, 
having loaded their boat with dollars, sunk the ship, and 
landed at Kos», whence they proceeded to Dublin, where 
they were apprehended and executed Oct. 1764.* 

* Oen. Diet. — nrit.~4lh- Ox. vol. 11.— Prince’s 'VVorthieik 

? Preceding edit, uf this Diet. ^ Ibid. 
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GLASSIUS (Solomon), an eminent German divine and 
critic, was born May 20, 1593, at Sondershausen, iti 
Thuringia, and after some etiucaiion under a private tutor, 
was sent in 1G12 to Jena, where he was admitted to the 
degree of D. D. and was made professor of divinity. He 
was also appointed siiperintendant of the churches and 
schools in the duchy of Saxe- Gotha, and exercised the 
<lutics of tlicse offices with great rc[)Utaiion. He died at 
Gotha July 27, 1656. His principal work uas published 
in 1623, 4to, entitled Philologiii Sacra,” which is pro- 
nounced by Mosheim and Bnddeus to be extremely useful 
for the interpretation of Scripture, as it throws much light 
upon the language and phraseology of the inspired writers. 
There ha\e hecu several editions, the last at Leipsic, in 
1776, by professor Dalhiiis, under the title Philologia 
Sacra his teinporibus accommodata.” He was autlior, like- 
wise, of Ouoiiiatologia Messia' Prophetica Christo- 
logia I\]osaica ct Davidica;” Exegesis Evaugeliorum et 
E[)islolaruin,’’ and some other pieces.* 

(jLAUP>Ell (John IIodolpii), a celebrated chemist of 
Amsterdam, and called the Paracel .us of his age, was horn 
in Germany in tlic beginning of the sixteenth century. 
He travelled much in the pursuit of chemical knowledge, 
and collected many secret processes ; and his experiinenU 
contributed to throw much light on the composition and 
analysis of the metals, iniflamiiiable substances, and salts. 
In fact he passed the greater pari of his life in the labora- 
tory. He did not always see the proper application of bis 
own experiments, and vainly fancied that he had disco- 
vered the ])anarea, and the philosopher’s stone, which 
were at that time olijects of pursuit; and the disappoint- 
ment of many persons who had been seduced by his pro- 
mises, contributed to bring the art of chemistry into con- 
tempt. His tlicorv is full of obscurity^ ; but his practice 
has perhaps been misrepresented by those who listened to 
his vain and pompous pretensions; and who accuse him of 
a dishonourable traffick, in first selling Ids secrets to 
chemists at an enormous price, of again disposing of them 
to other persons, and lastly, of making them public in 
order to extend his reputation. Glauber published about 
twenty treatises; in some of which he appears in the cha- 
racter of pliysician, in others in that of an adept or metal* 


' Frsheri Theatruiii. — Morcri, — Saxii Onomast. 
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lurgist ; in the latter he most particularly excelled. How- 
ever, it would be unjust not to give him the praise of 
scuteness of mind, of facility and address in the prosecu- 
tion of his experiments, and of extensive chemical know- 
ledge. He was the inventor of a salt which to this day re- 
tains his name in the shops of our apothecaries. The 
works of Glauber have appeared in dilferent languages ; 
the majority of editions are in German, some in Latin, and 
others in French. A collection of the whole in Latin was 
published at Fraiicfort in 1658, in 8vo, and again 1659, 
in 4to. An English translation was published by Christo- 
pher Pack, Lon^lon, 1689, fob* 

GLISSON (Francis), an English physician, was son of 
William Glisson, of llampisham, in Dorsetshire, and grand- 
son of Walter Glisson, of the city of Bristol. He appears 
to have been born in 1596. Where he learned the first 
rudiments of his grammar is not known ; but he was ad- 
mitted June 18, 1617, of Caius coPej;e, in Cambridge, 
apparently with a view to physic. He first, however, went 
through the academical courses of logic and philosophy, 
and proceeded in arts, in which he tor»k both degrees, that 
of B. A. in 1620, and of M. A. in 1624 ; and being chosen 
fellow of his college, was incorporated M. A. at Oxford, 
Oct. 25, 1627. From this time he applied himself parti-* 
cularly to the study of medicine, ^»nd look bis doctor’s de- 
gree at Cambridge in 16‘54, and was appointed regiuspro-* 
lessor of physic in the room of Ralph Winterton ; which 
office he held forty years. But not chusing to reside con- 
stantly at Cambricige, he offered himself, and was admitted 
candidate of the college of physicians, London, in 1634, 
and H^as elected fellow, Sept. 30, the ensuing year. 

In the study of bis art, he had always set the immortal 
Harvey before him as a pattern ; and treading in his steps, 
he was diligent to improve physic by anatomical dissections 
and observations. In 1639 he was appointed to read Dr. 
Edward Wall’s lecture, and in executing that office, made 
several new discoveries of great use in establishing a ra- 
tional practice of physic; but on the breaking out of the 
civil wars, he retired to Colchester, and followed the bu- 
siness of his profession with great repute in those times of 
public contusion. He was thus employed during the me- 


> Rtct’f Cjclopiedia, from Eloy’g Diet. Hist. 
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morable siege and surrender of that city to the rebels in 
164$ ; and resided there some time after. 

Amidst his practice he still prosecuted his anatomical 
researches, and from observations made in this way pub* 
lished an account of the rickets in 1650, in which he 
shewed how the viscera of such as had died of that disorder 
were affected This was the more interesting, as the 
rickets had been then first discovered in the counties of 
Dorset and Somerset, only about fifteen years before. In 
ibis treatise he bad the assistance of two of his colleagues, 
Dr. George Bate, and Dr. Abasiierus Regemorter; and 
these with other fellows of the college, requesting him to 
communicate to the public some of his anatomical lecturos 
which had been read before them, he drew those up in a 
continued discourse, printed with the title Aiiatomia 
Hcpaiis,” Loud. 1054, which brought him into the highest 
esteem among the faculty, and he was chosen one of the 
electors of the college the year following, and was after- 
wards president for several years. He published other 
pieces besides those already mentioned; viz. 1. “ Dc 
Lymphicductis nuper repertis,’’ Amst. 1659, with the 

Anatomica prolegomena & Anatomia Hepatis.” 2. ** De 
natura; subitantia eiiergetica, sen de via vitse natunc 
ejusque tribus priinis faeultatibus,” &c. Loud. 1672, 4to. 
His last work was a Treatise of the Stomach and Intes- 
tines,” printed at Amsterdam in 1077, not long before his 
death, which happened that year in the pariwsh of St. Bride, 
London, in his eighty -hist year. 

Wood observes, that he died much lamented, as a per- 
son to whose learned lucubrations and deep disquisitions 
in physic not only Great Britain, but remoter kingdoms, 
owe a particular res[>cct and vi*ncration, and it is certain 
that he was exceeded iir judgment and accuracy by none of 
the English anatomists, who followed the steps of Harvey. 
Boerhaave terms iiiin “ uinniinn anatomicorum exactissi- 
inus,” and Haller speaks in praise of all his writings. Se- 

* The titir of it is, De Kachitiilej being jiulgeil to be the parts princi* 
8ivrmorbopuenlu|iu Tolgo I he Rickets pally alTected. > In which opinion ho 
dicitur,” Loinl. 1650. iiut though was followed by our author; but the 

this disease was then modern, ycl » cause and nature of the disorder was 
treatise had heen published before this belter explained afterwards by Dr. 
of our author, in 164 Svo, by Dr. John Mayow, in a small treatise pub- 
Whistler, afteiwards president of the lished upon it in 1668, 12niOj and again 
college, with the tide of “ Faedo- in J681, 
splanchnostcocace/’ from the viscera 
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veral of his original manuscripts, which were in sir Hans 
Sloane’s possession, are now in the British Museum.* 
GLOUCESTER. See R0BP:RT OF. 

GLOV ER (Richard), an English poet, the son of Ri-^ 
chard Glover, a Hamburgh merchant in London, was born 
in 8t. Martin’s-lane, Cannon-street, in 1712. Being pro- 
bably iiitended for trade, he received no other education 
than what the school of Cheam, in Surrey, alVorded, which 
he was afterwards induced to improve by an ardent love of 
learning, and a desire to cultivate his poetical talents ac- 
cording to the purest models. His poetical efforts were 
very early, for in his sixteenth year he wrote a poem to 
the memory of sir Isaac Newt(»n, which was supposed to 
have merit enough to deserve a place in the view of that 
celebrated author’s philosophy, published in 172S, by Ur, 
Henry Pemberlon. This physician, a man of much sci- 
ence, and of some taste, appears to have been wanniy at- 
tached to the interests of our young poet, and at a time 
when there were few regular vehicles of praise or critic ism, 
took every opportunity of encouraging his ellorts, and ap- 
prizing the nation of this new addition to iu literary lio- 
Tiours. 

At the usual period Glover became engaged in tho 
Hamburgh trade, bjit coniinuecl his altachment to litcna- 
ture and the muses, and was, says Ur. Warton, one of tho 
best and most accurate Greek scholars of iiis h is 

jnentioMccl in the life of Green, that he pnhlished Tlie 
Spleen” of that poet, in which he is com])Iimcntcd on ac- 
count of his study of the ancient (ireek |;ocHs, aiul his wish 
to emulate their fame. Green had probably seen some part 
of ‘‘ Leonidas,” which was begun wlicn ho was young, 
and had been submitted in specimens to many of his friends. 
This poem was (irst published in 1737, in a 4to volume, con- 
.sisting of nine books. Its reception vva? higitly Haltering, for 
Jn this and the follovving yc-ar [\ passed through three edi- 
tions. It was dedicated to lord (’obharn, one (jI his early pa- 
trons, and whom, it is supposed, ho furnished with many of 
the inscriptions at Stowe, now erased. It was also strongly 
recommended by such of that nobleman’s political friends 
as were esteemed the arbiters of taste. Lord Lyttelton, in 
the periodical paper called “ Common Sense,’’ praised it 

^ Gen. Diet. — Wood’s Fasti, p, ?ns. — Aikin’s Biopr. M^'Uioirs of Mrdicine.— 
.MS Athcnae in Brit. Mas. — Birch's Histoiy of itie Royal Society. 
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in the warmest terms^ not only for its poetical beauties, 
but its political tendency, ** the whole plan and purpose 
of it being to show the superiority of freedom over slavery ; 
and how much virtue, public sj)irit, and the love of li- 
berty, are preferable, both in their nature and eifects, to 
riches, luxury, and the insolence of power.” The same 
nobleman also addressed verses to our author, in which he 
inveighs with much asperity against the degeneracy of the 
times, but, not very consistently, compares England to 
Greece,, and France to Persia. Other writers, particularly 
Fielding, in the paper called ‘‘Tiie Cnampion,” took up the 
pen in favour of Leonidas,” which being published just 
after the prince of Wales had been ilriven iVom St. James’s, 
and began to keep a separate court, it was praised by the 
whole of tljis new court, and by ilie adherents in general 
of o})position, not bciyond its merit, but too evidently from 
a motive whicii could not always prevail, and which ceased 
to animate their zeal in its favour, when Walpole, the sup- 
posed author of all our national grievances, was compelled 
to resign. 

Amidst this high encouragement, the services of Dr. 
Pemberton must not be forgotten. Soon after the appear- 
ance of Leonidas,” this steady frienJ endeavoured to fix 
the public attention on it, b\ a long })ampblet, entitled 

Observaiions on Poetry, especially Kpic, occasioned by 
the late poem upon l.eouidas,” I7:5h, 12mo. In this, with 
many just remarks <jI a gt-iurral kind, the author carries his 
opinion of Gloxer’s production beyond all reasonable 
bounds. In the lollovvi.is]^ y^ar, Glover published “ Lon- 
don, or the Progress of Coinnierce,” and tlic more cele- 
brated ballad of “ fi osier’s Ghost,” both written with a 
view to rouse the »uuion to resent the eomiuct of the Spa- 
niards, and to promote v^hat had seldom been known, a 
war called for by tiie pt'.o})le, and opposed by the minis- 
try. Duriinij the same political di^sentions, which, as usual, 
were waniie.^t in the city of London, Glover presided at 
several uieeiings called to set aside, or censure the conduct 
of lliosf* city .uri_»istrates or members of parliament who 
voted for liiu court, liis speeches at those meetings, if 
vve may tri*st to the report of them in the periodical jour- 
nals of IT.'i'J ami 1740, were elegant, spirited, and calcu- 
lated to givv^ him considerable weight in the deliberative 
asseinblit sof his fcIlow-ciLizeus. Tiie latter were, indeed, 
so fully couviiiccd of his talents and zeal, as to appoint 
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bim to conduct their application to parliament, on the 
subject of the neglect shewn to their trade by the ruling 
administration. His services in this last affair may be seen 
in a pamphlet published in 1743, under the title of‘<A 
short Account of the late application to parliament made 
by the merchants of London upon the neglect of their 
trade 5 with the substance of the evidence thereupon, as 
summed up by Mr. Glover.” 

. In 1744, he was offered employment of a very different 
kind, being nominated in the will of the duchess of Marl- 
borough, to write the duke’s life, in conjunction with 
Mallet. Her grace bequeathed 500/. to each on this con- 
dition, but Glover immediately renounced his share, while 
Mallet, who had no scruples of any kind where his inte- 
rest was concerned,,. accepted the legacy, and continued 
to receive money from the late duke of Marlborough on 
the same account, although after twenty years of talk and 
boast, he left nothing behind him that could shew he had 
ever seriously begun the work. Glover’s rejection of this 
legacy is the more honourable, as at this time his affairs 
became embarrassed; from what cause we are not told. 
It may be conjectured, however, that he had shared the 
usual fate of those who are diverted from their regular 
pursuits by the dreams of political patronage. From the 
prince he is said to have received at one time a complete 
set of the classics, elegantly bound, and at another time, 
during his distresses, a present of 500/. But it does not 
appear that when the friends of Leonidas” came into 
power, tliey made any permanent provision for the author. 

During the peiiod of his embarrassment, he retired 
from public notice, until the respect and gratitude of his 
humbler friends ifi the city induced them to request that 
he would stand candidate for the office of chamberlain of 
London, which was vacant in 1751, hut his application 
was unfortunately made when the majority of the votes 
had already been engaged to sir 7'homas Harrison. His 
feelings on this disappointment did him much honour, 
and were elegantly expressed in the speech he addressed 
to the livery on the occasion. In it he made ah allusion 
to the favour of the prince of Wales, which was probably 
well understood at that time. By the death of that most 
illustrious personage, he no doubt lost a powerful patron. 

In 1753, he began to try his talents in dramatic com- 
position, and produced the tragedy of Boadicea,” which 
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was performed. for nine nights at Drury -lane theatre. Df.' 
I’einberton, with his accustomed zeal, wrote a pamphlet 
to recommend it, and among the inferior critics, it occa* 
$ioned a temporary controversy. Great expectations were 
formed of its success from the reputation of an author 
wlio had acquired so much praise from his “ Leonidas.’* 
At the rehearsal, he read his Boadicea” to the actors, 
but his manner of conveying the meaning of his poem was 
yery unhappy ; his voice was harsh, and his elocution dis- 
agreeable. Mr. Garrick was vexed to see him mangle his 
own work, and politely otfered to relieve him by reading 
an act or two ; but the author imagining that he was the 
only person lit to unfold bis intention to the players, per- 
sisted to read the play to the end, to the great mortifica- 
tion of the actors. In 1761 he published his “ Medea,” a 
tragedy, written on the Greek model, and therefore unfit 
for the modern stage. The author, indeed, did not intend 
it for representation, but Mrs. Yates considered the ex- 
periment as likely to procure a full house at her benefit, 
and brought it forward upon that occasion. It was after- 
wards acted a few nights, but without exciting much in- 
terest. 

Krom this period, Glover’s affairs took a more promising 
turn, although in what way we are not told. At the ac- 
cession of his present majesty, he was chosen member of 
parliament for Wey month, and made a c onsiderable figure 
in the many debates to which the confused slate of affairs 
in India gave rise. In 1772, we find him an intelligent 
and active agent in adjusting the affairs of the bank of 
U'.)nglas, Heron and Company, of Scotland, which failed 
about that time ; and on other occasions, where the mer- 
cantile interests of London were concerned, he distin- 
guished himself, not only by his eloijuence, but by that 
general knov\ ledge of coniinerce which inclines to enlarged 
and liberal measures. In 1775, the West India merchants 
testificfl the sense they entertained of his services in their 
affairs, by voting him a piece of place of the value of 300/. 
'rhe speech which he delivered in the house of commons, 
on the application of these merchants, was afterwards 
printed, and appears to have been the last of his public 
services. 

In 1770, he republished his Leonidas,” in two vols. 
12mo, extended from nine books to twelve, and the atten- 
tion now bestowed on it, recalling bis youtftful ideas. 
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strengthened by time and observation, probabl}^ suggested 
*‘The Athenaid,” which, however, he did not live to pub- 
lish. Soon after 1775, he retired from public business, 
but kept up an intimacy with many of the most eminent 
scholars of the day, by whom he was highly respected. 
After experiencing, for some time, the infirmities of age, 
he departed this life at his house in Albemarle-street, No- 
vember 25, 1785. Glover was twice married, llis second 

wife is now living, and a daughter, married to Halsey, 

esq. 

His character was drawn up by the late Dr, Brocklesby 
for the Gentleman’s Magazine, and as far as respects his 
amiable disposition, was confirmed to us by Dr. Warton, 
who knew him well. — 7'hrough the whole of his life Mr. 
Glover was by all good men revered, by the wise esteem- 
ed, by the great sometimes caressed and even flattered, 
and now his death is sincerely lamented by all who had the 
happiness to contemplate the integrity of his character. 
Mr. Glovor, for upwards of 50 years past through every 
vicissitude of fortune, exhibited the most exemplary sim- 
plicity of manners ; having early attained that perfect 
eqiianimit}’, which philosophy often recommends in the 
closet, but which in experience is too seldom exercised hy 
other men in the test of trial. In Mr. Glover were united 
a wide compass of accurate information in all mercantile 
concerns, with high intellectual powers of mind, joined to 
a copious flow of eloquence as an orator in the bouse of 
commord^ Since Milton he was second to none of onr 
English poets, in his discriminating judicious acquaintance 
with all ancient as well as modern literature ; witness his 
Leonidas, Medea, Boadicca, and London : for, having 
formed his own character iijjon the best models of the 
Greek writers, he lived as if he had been bred a disciple 
of Socrates, or companion of Aristides. Hence his poli- 
tical turn of mind, hence his un warped affection and active 
zeal for the rights and liberties of his country. Hence his 
heartfelt exultation whenever he had to paint the impious 
designs of tyrants in ancient times frustrated, or in modern 
defeated in their nefarious purposes to extirpate liberty, or 
to trample on the unalienable rights ^of man, however re- 
mote in time or space from his immediate presence* In a 
few words, for the extent of his various erudition, for his 
unalloyed gatriotism, and for his daily exercise and con- 
stant practice of Xenophon’s philosophy, in his private as 
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weil as in public life, Mr. Glover has left none his equal 
in the city, anil some time, it is feared, may elapse before 
such aiiotlier citizen shall arise, with eloquence, with 
character, and with poetry, like his, to assert their rights, 
or to vindicate with equal powers the just claims of free- 
born men. Suffice this testimony at present, as the well- 
earned meed of this truly virtuous man, whose conduct was 
carefully marked, and narrowly v\atched by the writer of 
the foregoing hasty sketch, for his e.'Uraordinary qualities 
during tlie long period in linman life of upwards of 40 
years ; and now it is spontaneously oifered as a voluntary 
tribute, unsolicited and unpurcliased ; but as it appears 
justly due to the memory of so excellent a poet, statesman, 
and true philosopher, in life and death the same.” 

Glover’s Leonidas” amply entitles liiin to a distin- 
guished place among the poets of his country, hut the 
public has not hedd it in uniform estimation. Kroiu the time 
of its first appearance in 1737, it went through six, if not 
se\en (uiitions ; but for nearly forty years there has not 
been a demand for another, althougli that pnhhshed in 
1770 was highly improved and enlarged. Its history may 
prohahly account in part lor this .singular fate, and public 
taste must c\[)lain the rest. On its first publication, it 
was read and praised with the utmost avidity. Besides the 
encomiinns it drew from Lyttelton and Pemberton, its fame 
reached Ireland, where it was reprinted, and hccame as 
iimch in jashion as it Inul bctui in Kngland. Pray who is 
tliai Ah*. C/io'^er,” sa>s Swift to Pope, in one of ^ letters, 
*•’ will) writ the epic poem calkni Leonidas, winch is re- 
piiiiting hert?, and hath great vogue ?” Unfortunately, 
liowtwer, liuj wjiole of this tribute of prai.se was not paid 
ti> the intrinsic merit of the pi.erii. It Ixn ame the adopted 
favoiuire of the parly in opposiiion (to sir Hubert Walpole) 
who had long endeavoured lo persuade the nation that 
public liberty was endangered by the measures of that 
minister, and that they formed the chosen baud who occu- 
pied the straits of Tliennopylie in defiance of the modern 
Xerxes. Leomtlas tliereforc was recommended, to rouse 
an op[)resscd and enslavetl people to the vindication of their 
rights. 'That this should be attempted is less wonderful 
than that it should succeed. We find very few passages in 
this poem which will apply fo the state of public affairs in 
England at ihat time, if wc except the common-place cen- 
sure of courts and courtiers, and even that is appropriated 
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with so strict historical fidelity to the court of Xerxes, that 
it does not seem easy to borrow it for any other purpose. 

Nothing else,” however, Dr. Warton informs us, ‘‘ was 
read or talked of at Leicester-house,” the illustrious owner 
of which extended his patronage to all poets who fanned 
the sacred flame of patriotism. The consequence of all 
this was, that Leonidas, which might have laid claim to a 
considerable rank among English poems of the higher 
order, was pushed beyond it, and when the purposes for 
which it had been extolled were either answered, or no 
longer desirable, it fell lower than it deserved. This is 
the more justly to be regretted, as we have no reason to 
think the author solicited the injudicious praise of his 
friends and patrons, or had any hand in building the airy 
edifice of popular fame. He was, indeed, a lover of liberty, 
which has ever been the favourite theme of poets, but he 
did not write for a temporary purpose. Leonidas had been 
the fruit of very early ambition to be known to posterity, 
and when he had outlived the party who pressed his poem 
into their service, he corrected and improved it for a gene- 
ration that knew nothing of the partialities which first ex- 
tended its fame. If his object, however, in this epopee, 
had been solely to inculcate a love of liberty, a love of our 
country, and a resolute determination to perish with its 
freedom, he could not have chosen a subject, at least from 
ancient times, so happily adapted to elevate tiie mind. 
The example was unparalleled in history, and therefore 
tJic mor4icapable of admitting the embellislmicnts and at- 
tractions that belong to the epic province. Nor does it ap- 
pear that he undertook a task to which his powers were in- 
adequate, when he endeavoured to interest his readers in 
the fate of his gallant hero and faithful associates. He is 
not deficient either in the sublime or the pathetic, although 
in these essentials ho may not bear an uniform comparison 
with the great masters of the passions. I'he characters are 
varied with much knowledge of the human heart. Each 
has his distinctive properties, and no one is raised beyond 
the proportion of virtue or talent which may be supposed 
to correspond with the age he lived in, or the station be 
occupied. 

His comparisons, as lord Lyttelton remarks, are original 
and striking, although sometimes not sufficiently dignified. 
His descriptions are minutely faithful, and his episodes are 
in general so interesting, that no critical exceptions would 
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probably induce the reader to part with them, or to sup- 
pose that they are not indispensable to the main action. 
He has likewise this peculiar excellence, that neither his 
speeches or descriptions are extended to such lengths as, 
in some attempts of the epic kind, become tiresome, and 
are the strongest indication of want of judgment. He 
paints the rapid energies of a band of freemen, in a bar- 
barous age, struggling for their country, strangers to the 
retiiied deliberation of later ages, and acquainted with that 
eloquence only which leads to prompt decision. 

His Aihenaid” was published m 1787, exactly as it 
was found among his papers. It consists of the unusual 
number of thirty books, but evidently was left without the 
corrections which he would probably have bestowed had 
he revised it for the press. It is intended as a continua- 
tion, or second part to ‘‘ Leonidas,” in which the Greeks 
are conducted through the vicissitudes of the war with 
Xerxes to the final emancipation of their country from bis 
invasions. As an epic it seems defective in many respects. 
Here is no hero in whose fate the mind is exclusively en- 
gaged, but a race of heroes who demand our admiration 
by turns ; the events of history, too, are so closely follow- 
ed, as to give the whole the air of a poetical chronicle. 

Of his smaller poems, that on sir Isaac Newton is cer- 
tainly an extraordinary production from a youth of sixteen, 
but the theme was probably given to him. Such an ac- 
quaintance with the stale of philosophy and the improve- 
ments of our immortal philosopher, could not i^^ave been 
acquired at his age. Hosier’s Ghost” was long one of 
the most popular English ballads ; but his London,” if 
intended for popular influence, was probably read and un- 
derstood by few. In poetical merit, hovtever, it is not 
unworthy of the author of Leonidas.” Fielding wrote a 
very long encomium on it in his Champion,” and pre- 
dicted rather too rashly, that it would ever continue to be 
the delight of all that can feel the exquisite touch of poetry, 
or be roused with the divine enthusiasm of public spit it. 

^ince the above sketch of Glover was abridged from a 
luore full account drawn up for another work, the attention 
of the public has been recently called to his history by the 
publication of a diary, or part of a diary, written by him.' 
This, which appeared in 1813, is entitled “ Memoirs of a 
distinguished Literary and Political Character, from the 
resignation of sir Robert Walpole in 1742 to the establish- 
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ment of lord Chatham’s s^jcond administration in l'/57.’^ 
It was immedidtely followed by An Inquiry concerning 
the Author of the Letters of Junius, with reterence to tlie 
Memoirs of a celebrated literary and polilical charat icr,” 
the object of which is to prove that Glover was the author 
of these Letters ; and although this is not the place to etuor 
into this controversy, we arc inclined to think with the 
author of this ‘‘ Inquiry,” that no one yet named as the 
author of Junius, and whose claim has been at all sup- 
ported by facts, has much chance to stand in coinpetitiou 
with Gloi’er.» 

GLOVER (Thomas), a herald and heraldic writer, was 
the son of Thomas Glover, of Ashford in Kent, the place 
of his nativity. lie was first made Portcullis Poursuivant, 
and afterwards in 1571, Somerset herald. Queen Eliza- 
beth permitted him to travel abroad for improvement. Jii 
1582, he attcndt‘d lord Willoughby with the order of the 
garter, to Frederick IL of Denmark. In 1584, he wailed 
with Clarcnccux on the earl of Derby, with that order to 
the king of France. No one was a greater ornament to the 
college than this gentleman; the suavity of Ins maniuTS 
was equal to his integrity and skill : he was a most excel ioi it, 
and Very learned man, with a knowledge in liis jirofession 
which has never been exceeded, perhaps been paralleied; 
to this, the best writers of bis own and more rciu n! times 
bear testimony. He left two treatises, one ‘‘‘ De Nohili- 
tate politica vcl civili the other A Catalogue of Ho- 
nour;” both of which were published by his nepi;e\v, jMr, 
Thomas IVJilles, the former in 1608, the latter in 
both folio, to “ i\ vive the name and learned meiiiory of 
his deceased friend and uncle, whose private studies for ihe 
public good descM'ved a remembrance ht-yond forgetful 
time.” ills answer to the bishop of Ross’s book, in which 
Mary queen of Scots’ claim to tlie crown was asserted, was 
never published, lie made great colle(!tions oi w hat had 
been written by preceding heralds, and left of his own 
labours relative to arms, visitations of twenty-four counties, 
and miscellaneous matters heiongmg lo this science, ail 
written by himself. He assisted Camden in his pedigrees 
for his Britannia ; communicated to Dr. David Powell, a 
copy of the history of Cambria, translated by U. Lloyd; 
made a collection of the inscriptions upon the funeral mo- 

' Johnson and ChaUner^’s Poets, 1310. 
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numents in Kent; and^ in 1584, drew up a most curiorw 
survey of Herewood ckstle, in Yorkshire. Mr. Thorcsby 
had his collection of the county of York taken in 1584, and 
his catalogue of northern gentry whose surnames ended 
in son. He died in London, says Stow, April 14, (Lant 
and others, 10), 1588, aged only forty-five years, and was 
buried in St. Giles’s church, Cripplegate. His loss was 
severely felt by all our lovers of English antiquities. His 

Ordinary of Arms” was augmented and im])roved by 
Edmondson, wL. oiiblished it in the first volume of his 
Body of Heraldry.^ 

GLUCK (CiiRiSTOPiiER), a musical coniposer of great 
originality, was born in the palatinate, on the frontiers of 
Bohemia, in 1712, or as Dr. Burney says, in 17J6. His 
father, a man in poor circumstances, removed, during the 
infancy of his son, into Bohemia, where he died, leaving 
his odspring in early youth, without any provision, so that 
his edticotion was totally neglected. He had, however, an 
instincti\e love for music, which is taught to all children, 
with reading and writing, in tliC Bohemiat) schools. Hav- 
ing acquired this knowledge, he travelled rbout from town 
to town, supporting himself by his talents, till he had 
worked his way to Vienna, where he met with a iiobleman 
who became his patron, took him into liis service, and 
carried him into Italy, where he procured him lessons in 
counterpoint, at Naples, by whicii he profited so well, 
that before he left Italy he composed several dramas for 
difibrent theatres. These acquired him reputation sufficient 
to be recommended to lord Middlesex as a composer to 
the opera house in the Ilaymarket, then under his lord- 
ship’s direction. He arrived in England in 1745, and, in 
that year and the following, produced his operas of Ar- 
tamene” and La Caduta de Giganti,” with iridilferent 
success. 

From London he returned to Italy, and composed seve- 
ral operas in tli^ style of the times, and afterwards en- 
gaged with the Italian poet Caisabigi, with whom lie 
joined in a conspiracy against the poetry and music of the 
iiielo-drama then in vogue in Italy and all over Europe. 
In 1764, when the late emperor Joseph was crowned king 
of the Romans, Gluck was the composer, and Guadagni 
the principal singer. It was in this year that a species of 
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dramatic musiC| difTerent from that which then reigned in 
Italy^ was attempted by Gluck in his famous opera of 
** Orfeo,” which succeeded so well, that it was soon alter 
performed in other parts of Europe, particularly at Parma 
and Paris, Bologna, Naples, and in 1770 at London. In 
1769 he produced Alceste,’* a second opera on the re- 
formed plan, which received even more applause than the 
first; and in 1771 Paride ed Helena;” but in 1774, liis 
arrival at Paris produced a remarkable era in the annals of 
French music, by his conforming to the genius of the 
French language, and flattering the ancient national taste. 
All his operas proved excellent preparations for a better 
style of composition than the French had been used to ; 
as the. recitative was more rapid, and the airs more marked, 
than in* Lulli and Rameau ; there were likewise more 
energy, fire, and \ariety of movement, in his airs in gene- 
ral, and infinitely more force and elfcct in his expression of 
all the violent passions. His music was so truly dramatic, 
that the airs and scenes, which had thg greatest eftect on 
the stage, were cold, or rude, in a concert. The situa- 
tion, context, and interest, gradually excited in the au- 
dience, gave them their force and energy. Ho seemed 
indeed so much the national musician of France, that since 
the best days of Rameau, no dramatic composer had ex- 
cited so much entliusiasm, or had his pieces so IVetpicntly 
performed, each of them two or three hundred limes. 
The French, who feel very enthusiastically whatever music 
they like, heard with great rapture the operas of Gluck, 
which even the enemies of his Jife7ire allowed to have great 
merit of a certain kind ; iiut though there is much real 
genius and intrinsic wortii in the dramatic compositions of 
this ipaster, the congeniality of his style wdth that of their 
old national favourites, Lulii and Rameau, was no small 
merit with the friends of that music. The almost universal 
cry at Paris was now, that he had recovered the dramatic 
music of the ancient Greeks ; that there was no other 
worth hearing; that he was the only musician in Europe 
who knew how to express the passions ; these and other 
encomiums were uttered and published in the journals and 
newspapers of Paris, accompanied with constant and con- 
temptuous censures of Italian music, when Piccini arrived, 
and all the friends of Italian music, of Rousseau’s doctrines, 
and of the plan, if not the language, of Metastasio’s dra- 
mas, enlisted in his service. A furious war broke out at 
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Paris ; and these disputes^ aays Dr, Burney, of musical 
critks, and rival artists throughout the kingdom, seem to 
us to have soured and diminished the pleasure 'arising from 
music in proportion as the aft has advanced to perfection. 
When every phrase or passage in a musical composition is 
to be analysed, and dissected during performance, all de- 
light and enlhusiasm vanish, and the whole becomes a piece 
of cold mechanism. 

The chevalier Gluck, after returning to Vienna from 
Paris, and being rendered incapable of writing by a para^ 
lytic stroke in 1784, only lingered in a debilitated state 
till the autumn of 1787, when he died at the age of seventy- 
three. Gluck had great merit as a bold, daring, nervous 
composer; and as such, in his French operas, he was un- 
rivalled. But he was not so universal as to be exclusively 
admired and praised at the expence of all other composers 
ancient and modern. His style was peculiarly convenient 
to France, where there were no good singers, and where 
no good singing was expegted or understood by the public 
in general ; and where the poetry was set up against music, 
witliout allowing equality, or even an opportunity of mani- 
festing her most captivating vocal powers.' 

GLYCAS (Michael), was one of the Byzantine histori- 
ans, but biographers are not agreed as to the period when 
he lived, iSome years ago, professor Walchius published 
in the Gottingen Tra^isactions an inquiry into this subject, 
but was obliged to confess that he could arrive at no pro- 
bable conclusion. Some place Glycas in the twelfth, and 
.some ill the fifteenth century. No ancient record or writer 
mentions even his name, and all that is known of him has 
been gleaned from his works. It appears that he was a 
native of Constantinople ; but passed a great part o|ihi$ 
life III .Sicily. Some have thought he was a monk, but this 
is uncertain, nor do we know whether he lived public 
life, or in retirement. His letters, however, show that he 
was a graanimrian, and was acquainted with theology, his-, 
tory sacred and profane, and other branches of know- 
ledge ; and such was his reputation (hat he was frequeiitly 
consulted by monks, bislioj)s, and the most celebrated 
doctors of his time. Ilis Annals,” b}- which only he is, 
now known, contain an account of the patriarchs, kings, 
and emperors, and, in a word, a sort of history of the 

* Cyclopjedia, by Dr. Burnry. 
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world as far as the emperor AJexis Comneniis, who died in 
1118, including many remarks on divinity, philosophy, 
physic, astronomy, &c. Leunclavius first translated this 
work into Latin, and the whole was published by father 
Labbe, Paris, 1660, foL Some of his letters have been 
published in the Delicitc eruditoruni,” Florence, 1736, 
and other collections. ‘ 

GMELIN (John George), a physician and eminent 
botanist, was born at Tubingen August 12, 1709. He was 
distinguished by his diligence and early attainments at the 
school and university of Tubingen, and in 1727, took the 
degree of doctor of physic, and went to Petersburgh, 
where, in 1729, he was elected one of the members of the 
academy, and in 1731 was appointed professor of chemis- 
try and natural history. In 1733 he was selected for the 
department of natural history, in a commission formed by 
the Russian government, for the purpose of exploring the 
boundaries of Siberia; and set out on the 19th of August, 
with G. F, Muller, and Louis de ITsle de la Croyere, and 
a party of twenty-eight persons, consisting of draughtsmen, 
miners, hunters, land surveyors, and t\\el\e soldiers, with 
a Serjeant and drummer. On his return to Petersburgh in 
1743, he resumed the offices which he had before filled. 
In the year 1749 he entered upon a new professorship, to 
}y)j)ch )w had been appointed, while on a visit to 'J'nbin- 
g-en, but died of a fever in May, 17.5?. He published. 
Flora Siberica, scu Historia Piantaruiii Siberia?,’’ Peters- 
burgh, 1747, 1749, in four parts, 4to, with plates; and, 
in German, Travels through .Siberia between tbe y’ears 
1733 and 1743,” Gottingen, 1751, 1 752, in four parts, 8vo, 
with plates. ’ 

d^IELlN (Samuel Gottlieb), nephew to the preeecl- 
ing, was born at Tubingen in 1743 ; wliere he was edu- 
cated, and took his medical degree in 1763. He gave 
early proofs of genius, and during his travels in I ranee and 
Holland distinguished himself so much by his knowdedge of 
natural history, that he was appointed professor in the 
academy of sciences at Petersburgh. Like liis uncle, he 
spent several years in travelling through the distant pro- 
vinces of the llussiaii empire, for the purposes <;f scientific 
investigation, but ultimately with a less fortunate result. 
He commenced his travels in June 1763, and having ira- 

* Morer\— OaoiHast. Diet. Cj c!’jj>u* li 
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versed the provinces of Moscow, Voroiietz, New Russia, 
Azof, Casan, and Astracan, he visited, in 1770 and 1771, 
the different harbours of the Caspian ; and examined with 
peculiar attention those parts of the Persian provinces which 
border upon that sea, of which he has given a circumstan- 
tial account in his travels. Actuated by a zeal for extend^ 
ing his observations, he attempted to pass through the west- 
ern provinces of Persia, which were in a state of perpetual 
warfare, and infested by numerous banditti. Upon this 
expedition he quitted, in April 1772, Einzillee, a small 
trading place in Ghilan, upon the southern shore of the 
Caspian ; and, on account of many difficulties and dangers, 
did not, until Dec. 2, 1773, reach Sallian, a town situated 
upon the mouth of the river Koor. Thence he proceeded 
to Baku and Cuba, in the province of Shirvan, where he 
met with a friendly reception from AH Feth Khan, the 
sovereign of that district. After he had been joined by 
twenty Uralian Cossacs, and when he was only four days 
journey from the Russian fortress Kislar, he and his com- 
panions were, on Feb. 5, 1774, arrested by order of Usmei 
Khan, a petty Tartar prince, through whose territories he 
was obliged to pass. Usmei urged as a pretence for this 
iarrest, that, thirty years before, several families had escaped 
from his dominions, and had found an asylum in the 
Russian territories ; adding, that Grnelin should not be 
released until these families were restored. As all arguing 
was in vain with this savage, Grnelin was removed from 
prison to prisom, and at length, wearied out with confine- 
ment and harsh usage, expired July 27, at Achmet-Kont, 
a village of Mount Caucasus. Some of his papers had 
been sent to Kislar during his confinement, and the others 
were not without great difficulty rescued from the li&nds 
of the barbarians. 'i'Jie empress Catherine, would have 
rescued him by force, but this was rendered impossible at 
that time, by the rebellion of Pugatchef. She, however, 
expressed her regret and esteem for Grnelin by giving a 
gratification to his widow, of one year’s pay of the salary 
she had assigned to her husband during his travels, amount- 
ing to 1600 rubles. 

His works are: 1. “ Historia Fucorum,” Petersburgli, in 
1768, 4to. ; a subject to which botanists bad paid little at* 
tention before him. 2. Travels through Russia, for the 
purpose of exploring the three kingdoms of nature,” three 
parts of which were published in his life-time. A fourth 
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was edited after the author’s death, by professor Pallas. 
3. “ Journey from Astracan to Czarizyn and also a 
“ Second Persian Journey,*’ 1772—74; ibid. 1786. Pallas 
■ prefixed Gmelin’s Life to the fourth pait of his travels.’ 

GMELIN (John Frederick), of the same family, al- 
though what relation to the preceding is not inenlioned, 
was born at Tubingen in 1748. He was the author ot se- 
veral performances on vegetable physiology, and the clas- 
sification of plants; and likewise published numerous works 
on the materia medica, and chemistry, mineralogy, and 
every part of natural history. One of the most celebrated 
is bis edition of the System of Nature of Linnapus.” He, 
however, is said to have introduced great disorder into tlic 
science, by multiplying the species. He was also the au- 
thor of a “ History of Chemistry,” forming a part of the 
history of arts and sciences undertaken hy the professors 
of Gottingen. The world is indebted to him for the dis- 
covery ol’ several excellent dyes, extracted from vegetable 
and luinerul substances. He died in 1803. ^ 

GOAD (John), an eminent cdassical teacdier, the son of 
John Goad, of Bishopsgate- street, was horn there Keb. 
J3, 1615. He was educated at Mcrcluint Taylors’ school, 
and elected thence a scholar of St, John’s college, Oxford, 
in 1632. He afterwards received his master’s degree, be- 
came fellow of his college, and look orders. In 1643 he 
was made vicar of St. Giles’s, Oxford, and continiuMl to 
perform iiis parochial duties, although at the risk of his 
Jife, during the siege of the city by the parliamentary 
fijrces. In June 1646 he was presented by tiie university 
to tlie vicarage of Yarnton, and the year iollowing was 
created B. D. When the loyalists were turned out by the 
parliamentary commissioners, Mr. Goad shared their fate ; 
and although Dr. Chcynel, who was one of the parlia- 
mentary visitors, gave him an invitation to return to his 
college, he refused it upon the terms ofl’ered. Yet he ap- 
pears to have been so far connived at, as to he able to 
keep his living at Yarnton until the restoration. He also 
taught at Tunbridge school until July 1661, when he was 
made head master of Merchant 'Faylors’ school. Over this 
seminary he presided for nearly twenty years, with great 
success and approbation, and trained for the college many 

• nit't. Hist.— '"o.\o’s Travels in — Tookc^g View of the Russian rmptre, 
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youths who did honour to their teacher and to their coun- 
try; but in 1681 a suspicion was entertained that he in- 
clined towards popery; and it was said that the comment 
which he made on the Church Catechism savoured strongly 
of popish tenets. Some particular passages having been 
sele(!teil from it, and laid before the grand jury of London, 
they on March 4 of the above year, presented a complaint 
to the Merchant Taylors’ company, respecting the cate- 
clusm taught in their school. After he had been heard in 
his own defence, it was decided that he was popishly 
and erroneously affected,” and immediately was discharged 
from his oflSce; but such was their sense of his past services, 
that they voted him a gratuity of 70/. It soon appeared 
tnat the court of the company bad not been deceived in 
their opinion of his principles. After being dismissed, he 
tan^iu a school in Piccadilly, and in 1686, the reign of James 
II. opeiilx professed himself a Roman catholic; which, 
Wood says, he had long been covertl}'. He died Oct. 28, 
J689, and was buried in the church of Great St, Helen’s, 
BislH)psgate-street, his inemory being honoured by various 
elegies. He pul)lished, besides some single sermons, 1. 

Genealogicoii Latinum,” a small dictionary for the use 
of M(‘rchant 'Paylors’ school, 8vo, 1676, second edit. 2, 

Declamation, whether Monarchy he the best form of 
government ?” printed at the end of Richards’s “ English 
(Jrator,” 1680, 8vo. 3. Astro-Metcorologh:a, or apho- 
risms and discourses of the Bodies Celestial, their iiainres 
and influences, &c.” 1686, fol, Hiis gained him great 
reputation. 'I’he subject of it is a kind of astrology, 
founded, for the most part, on reason and experiment, as 
will appear hy comparing it with Boyle’s History of the 
Air,” and Ur. Mead’s book “ De Imperio Solis el l.una:;.” 
4. Autodidaclica, or a practical vocabulary, &,c.” I(S90, 
8vo. After his death was published “ Astro-meteorologia 
Sana, &c.” 1690, 4to.* 

GOAR (James), a learned French Dominican, was born 
at Paris, of a reputable family, in 1601, and after a clas- 
sical education, took the habit of his order in 1619. He 
then employed six years in the study of philosopliy and 
theology, after which he was sent to Toul to instruct the 
young men of his order in these sciences. In the mean 

I A«h. Ox. vol. 11. — Oocld’s Churrh IIist6ry,—-(t ranger,— Wilson’s flist. of 
Merchant Taylors’ School, 
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lime V\s exlretne partiaYiiy to tV\e GreeV, and bis extensive 
reading in Greek literature, inspired him with a great de- 
sire to visit the country of the modern Greeks, and inquire 
into their sentiments and customs ; and having obtained 
leave of his superiors, he set out in 1631, as an apostolic 
missionary, and was for the sake of local convenience, made 
prior of the convent of St. Sebastian, in the island of Chios. 
Here he resided eight years, conversing with the ablest 
of the natives, and inquiring into their history, religion, 
and manners. Before returning to France he went to 
Rome in 1640, where he was appointed prior of the con- 
vent of St. Sixtus, and being arrived at Paris, was made 
master of the novices, and began to employ his time in 
preparing his works for the press. Tliis was an object so 
much at heart, that when elected in 1652 vicar-general of 
his order, he accepted it with great reluctance, as likely to 
interrupt his labours. It is supposed, indeed, that his 
intense application, and the various duties of this oftii e, 
impaired his health, and brought on a slow fever, which 
proved fatal Sept. 23, 1653. His principal work wa3 liis 
collection of Greek liturgies, published under the title of 
Euchologioii, sive rituale Grcecorum,” Paris, J647, fol. 
a very curious and rare work. There is, however, a se- 
cond edition printed at Venice in 1730. Goar also trans- 
lated some of the Byzantine historians for the collection 
printed at the Louvre, * 

GOBIEN (Charles le), a learned Jesuit, and secretary 
to the Chinese missionaries, was born at St. Malo in 1653, 
and having been educated in the academies belonging to 
his order, was made professor of philosophy and classics, 
which he taught for eight years with reputation. He then 
came to Paris, where he was appointed secretary and pro- 
curator to the Chinese missionaries. He died May 1 708. 
Rewrote many tracts on the progress of religion in China, 
and entered warmly into tlie disputes between the mis- 
sionaries on the worship of Confucius. The best known of 
his works are, his ** Lettres sur les Progres de la Religion a 
la Chine, ” 1697, 8vo ; his ** Hist, de TEditde P emperenr 
de la Chine en faveur de la religion Chretienne,” 1698, 
12mo, which makes the third volume of ie Comte’s Memoirs 
of China; his Hist, des Isles Mariannes,” 1700, 12nio; 
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and eiglit parts or volumes of the ** LcttfSS ddiB&Ot^ St 
curieuses,” written by the Chinese* missionariefs. Of t/jese 
letters there was afterwards a collection made, extending 
to 34 vols. 12ino; and in 1780, the abbe de Querbeuf pub- 
lished a new edition in 26 vols. They are still consulted 
as affording information respecting the natural history, 
geography, and politics of the countries which the Jesuits 
had explored, although they are not unfrequently mixed 
with improbable tales. * 

GOCLENIUS (Conrad), a learned philologist, was 
born in 1485, in Westphalia. He acquired a high reputa- 
tion for learning, and taught for a considerable time at the 
college of Bois-le-Duc in Louvain, where he died Jan. . 
25, 1539. Erasmus, who was his intimate friend, highly 
valued his character, and respected his erudition. He 
wrote notes on Cicero’s Offices, edited a new edition of 
Lucan, and published a Latin translation of Lucian’s “ Her- 
iiiotinus,” a dialogue on the sects of philosophers.® 

GODDARD (Jonathan), an English physician and 
chemist, and promoter of the royal society, was the son of 
a rich ship-builder at Deptford, and born at Greenwich 
about 1617. Being industrious and of good parts, he made 
a quick progress in grammar-learning, and was entered a 
commoner at Magdalen -hall, Oxford, in 1632. He staid 
at the university about four years, applying himself to 
physic ; and then left it, without taking a degree, to travel 
abroad, as was at that time the custom, for farther im- 
provement in his faculty. At his return, not being quali- 
fied, according to the statutes, to proceed in physic at 
Oxford, he went to Cambridge, and took the degree of 
bachelor in the faculty, as a member of Christ college, in 
1638 ; after which, intending to settle in London, without 
waiting for another degree, he engaged in a formal pro- 
mise to obey tlie laws and statutes of the college of physi- 
cians there, Nov. 1640. Having by this means obtained a 
proper permission, he entered into practice; but being 
Jitill sensible of the advantage of election into the college, 
he took the first ojiportunity of applying for his doctor’s 
degree at Cambridge, which he obtained, as a member of 
Catlierine-hall, in 1643 ; and was chosen fellow of the 
college of physicians in 1646. In the mban time, he had 
the preceding year engaged in another society, for im- 
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provin«r and cultivating experimental philosophy. 
societv usually met at or near hts lodgings in Wood-street, 
for the convenience of making expenments ; in which he 
was very assiduous, as the reformation and improvement of 
physic was one principal branch of this design. In 1(147, 
he* was appointed lecturer in anatomy at the college ; and 
it was from these lectures that his reputation took its rise. 
As he, with the rest of the assembly which met at his loHg- 
ino*s had all along sided with the parliament, he was nnule 
head-physician in the army, and was taken, in that station, 
by Cromwell, first to Ireland in 1649, and then to Scot- 
land the following year; and returneil thence with his 
master; who, after the battle of Worcester, rode into f. on- 
don in triumph. Sept. 12, 16.51. Tie was appointed warden 
of Merton-college, Oxon, Dec. 9th following, and wa.s 
incorporated M. D. of the university, Jan. 14th the same 
year. Cromwell was the chancellor ; and returning to 
Scotland, in order to incorporate that kingdom into one 
commonwealth with England, he appointed our warden, 
together with Dr. Wilkins, warden of Wadham, Dr. Good- 
w/n, president of Magdalen, Dr. Owen, dean of Christ 
Church, and Cromwell’s brother-in-law, Peter French, a 
canon of Christ Church, to act as his delegates in all mat- 
ters relating to grants or dispensations that required his 
assent. This instrument bore date Oct. 16, 1652. His 
powerful patron dissolving the long parliament, called a 
new one, named the Little Parliament, in 1653, in wliicli 
the warden of Merton sat sole representative of the univer- 
sity, and was appointed one of the council of state the 
same year. 

A series of honours and favours bestowed by the usurper, 
whose interest he constantly promoted, naturally incurred 
the displeasure of Charles 11. who removed him from his 
wardenship, by a letter dated July 3, 1660; and claiming 
the right of nomination, during the vacanc}^ of the see of 
Canterbury, appointed another warden in a manner the 
most mortifying to our author. The new warden was Dr. 
Edw. Reynolds, then king’s chaplain, and soon after bishop 
of Norwich, who was appointed successor to sir Nathaniel 
Brent, without the least notice being taken of Dr. God- 
dard*. He then removed to Gresham college, where he 

♦ On r author, it is true, was stron?:- resentment upon hmi ; otherwise*, it 
ly att.'ichoil to C'loinifeil ; which, no was not dMservefl by his behaviour m 
<ii)ubt, brought tiiia mark of the king’s the college. For this we have the tes< 
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had been chosen professor of physic on Nov. 7, 1655, and 
continued to frequent those meetings which gave birth to 
the royal society ; and, upon their establishment by char- 
ter in 1663, was nominated one of the first council. This 
honour they were induced to confer upon him, both in 
regard to his merit in general as a scholar, and to his par- 
ticular zeal and abilities in promoting the design of their 
institution, of which there is full proof in the “ Memoirs’* 
of that society by Dr. Birch, where there is scarcely a meet- 
ing mentioned, in which his name does not occur for some 
experiment or observation made by him. At the same time 
he carried on his business as a physician, being continued 
a fellow of the college by their new charter in I 663. Upon 
the confiagration in 1666, which consumed the old Ex- 
change, our professor, with the rest of his brethren, re- 
moved from Gresham, to make room for the merchants to 
carry on the public affairs of the city ; wluch, however, did 
not hinder him from going on with j)ursuits in natural phi- 
losophy and physic. In this last he was not only an able 
hut a conscientious practitioner; for which reason he con- 
tinued still to j)r(ipare liis own me<licines. He was so fully 
persuaded that this^ no less than prescribing them, was 
the physician’s duty, that in 1668, whatever offence it 
might give the apothecaries, he was not afraid to publish 
a treatise, recommending it to general use. I’his treatise 
was received with applause ; l)ut as he found the proposal 
in it attended with such diffit iilties and discouragements as 
were likely to defe<it it, he pursued that subject the follow'- 
ing year, in “ A Discourse, setting forth the unhappy con- 
dition of the practice of Physic in London,” 1669, 4to. 
But this availed notliing, and when an attempt w'as made 
by the college of plijsicians, with the same view, thirty 
years afterwards, it met with no better success. In 1671 
he returned to his lodgings at Gresham college, where he 
continued prosecuting improvements in philosophy till his 
death, which was very sudden. He used to meet a select 
number of friends at the Crown-tavern in Bloomsbury, 
w'here they discoursed on philosophical sub)ects, and in his 
return thence in the evening of March 24, 1674, he was 

timony of Wood, who was bred at Mcr- published in 16.>9, and sent it him to 
ton, and alw.iys mentions Dr. C^d- London, bound in blue Tuikey, ^ith 
dard, as warden, in terms of kindness frill leave*^ ; as ae find it carefully tt 
and respect. Ho wa indeed, the first down in the hi<toiy of his owu liie> 
patron to that antejoiirv ; who, assiieh, pub)i.'.hu\l by Mr. Ileainc. 
dedicated his biulhci's sermons to him, 



seized with an apoplectic fit in Cbeapside, and dropped 
down dead. 

His memory was long preserved by certain drops, which 
were his invention, and bore his name ; but which, like 
all such nostrums, are now forgotten. His receipts Ar* 
cana Goddardiana,” w§re published at the end ol the 

Pharmacopceia Bateana,'' 1691 . He had several learned 
treatises dedicated to him as a patron of learning, made by 
persons well acquainted with him, such as Dr. Edmund 
Dickinson and Dr. Wallis, who highly praise his extensive 
learning, his skill in his profession, knowledge of public 
affairs, and generous disposition, his candour, affabilitj, 
and benevolence to all good and learned men. Of this 
last there is one instance worth preserving; and that is, liis 
taking into his apartment, at Gresham, Dr. Worthington, 
who lodged with him for the conveniency of preparing for 
the press the wc^ks of Mr. Joseph Mede, which he finislied 
and published in 1664 . According to Dr. Seth Ward, 
bishop of Salisbury, he was the first Englishman who 
made that noble astronomical instrument the telescope.* 
GODEAU (Anthony), a learned French bishop and 
writer, was descended from a good family at Dreux, and 
born in 1605 . Being inclined to poetry from his youth, 
he applied himself to it, and so cultivated his genius, that 
he made his fortune by it. His first essay was a paraphrase 
in verse of the Benediciit^ which was much commended. 
He was but twenty -four when be became a member of that 
society which met at the house of Mr. Conrart, to con- 
fer upon subjects of polite learning, and to communicate 
their performances. From this society cardinal Richlieu 
took the hint, and formed the resolution, of establishing 
the French academy for belles lettres ; and our author in a 
few years obtained the patronage of that powerful eccle- 
siastic. The bishopric of Grasse becoming vacant in 1636 , 
cardinal Richelieu recommended him to the king, who im- 
mediately conferred it upon him ; and as soon as the cere- 
mony of consecration was over, he repaired to his diocese, 
and applied himself to the functions of his office. He held 
several synods, composed a great number of pastoral in- 
structions for the use of his clergy, and restored eccle- 
siastical discipline, which had been almost entirely neg- 

* Biog. Brit.— Ward’s Gresham Professors. — Birch’s Hist, of the Boyal So- 
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lected. He obtained from pope Innocent X. a bull for 
uniting the bishopric of Vcnce to that of Grasse, as his 
predecessor William le Blore had before obtained from 
Clement VIII. This arrangement, considering the pro- 
pinquity of the two dioceses, and the small income of both 
together (about 450/.) was not tffireasonable ; but when 
Godeau found the people and clergy averse to it, he gave 
up his pretensions, and contented himself with the bishopric 
of Vence only. He assisted in several general assemblies 
of the clergy, held in 1645 and 1655; in which he vigor- 
ously maintained the dignity of the episcopal order, and 
the system of pure morality, against those who opposed 
both. One of his best pieces upon this subject, was pub- 
lished in 1 709, with the title of Christian Morals for the 
Instruction of the Clergy of the Diocese of Vence and 
was afterwards translated into Englisli, by Basil Kennet. 
These necessary absences excepted, he constantly resided 
upon his diocese, where he was perpetually employed in 
visitations, preaching, reading, writing, or attending upon 
the ecclesiastical or temporal affairs of his bishopric, till 
Kastcr-day, April 17, 1671 ; when he was seized with a 
fit of an apoplexy, of which he died the 21st, 

He was a very voluminous author, both in prose and 
verse. Morori, after giving a list of fifty works, adds 
many fugitive pieces of devotional poetry. One of his 
principal works is his Ecclesiastical History,” intended 
to be comprized in 3 vols fol. The first appeared in 1653, 
containing the History of the first eight centuries but 
as he did not finish the other two, they remained in manu- 
script. He was, however, the first person who gave a 
Church History” in the French language. He was the 
author also of a Translation of the Psalms into French 
verse,” which were so well approved, that those of the 
reformed religion have not scrupled to use them at home 
in their families, instead of the version of Marot, which is 
adapted and consecrated to the public service. Of this 
work Basil Kennet has given a criticism in the preface to 
An Essay towards a Paraphrase on the Psalms,” 1709, 
8vo. The .Jesuit, Vavassor, wrote a piece on purpose to 
prove that our author had no true taste for poetry ; and 
Boileaii remarks several defects in his poetical perform- 
ances. ‘ 
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GODEFROI (DENys), an eminent lawyer, and one of 
the most learned men of his age, was born October 17, 
1549 at Paris. He was the son of Leon Godefroi, conn- 
seller to the Chatelet. He bad acquired a great repuiaiioii 
in the parliament, but embracing the relormed religion, 
was obliged to retire Geneva, and taught law both 
there and in some German universities. In 16 I S he was 
sent by the elector palatine to Louis XIII. who, among 
other marks ot lavoiir, presented liim with his picture, and 
a gold medal. But being again obliged to quit the pala- 
tinate, during war, he went to Strasbuigh, where he 
died September 7, 1622, leaving a great number of va- 
luable works; the principal of whicli are, 1. ‘‘ Nt)ia? in 
quatuor Libros iustitutioiium.” 2. “ Opiisciila varia juri.s;* 
3. “ Corpus juris civilis, cum notis." These notes are 
excellent : the best editions are those by \'itrtS 162«, and 
by Elzevir, 1683, 2 vols. fol. 4. “ Praxis rivilis, ex 
antiquis et reeent/orihus scriptonbus.*’ 5. ‘‘ Index Chro- 
iioJogicus iegiim et novcJlaniin a Jnstiniano ^mperatore 
coinpositariini.” 6. “ Consuctudines (Mvitatuin et Pro- 
vinciaruni GalliiB, cum notis,” lol. 7. “ (iiucstioues po- 
JjfjiA' ex Jure comjijuni jn HistariaL desumptic.” 8. “ J)j.s- 
sertatio c/e nohilitale.** 9. Statu ta reg/iJ GW/ue cum 
jure communi collata,” foL 10. Synopsis stututorum 
inunicipalium,” an edition, Greek and Latin, of the 
Promptuarium juris.” of Harmenopules. Conjectures,” 
and several “ Lectures upon »Senecu,” with a defence of 
these Conjectures, which had been attacked by Gruter. 

‘‘ A Collection of the ancient Latin Grammarians,” &c. 
The following works are also ascribed to Denis Godefroi : 

‘‘ Avis pour reduire les Moniioies a Icur juste Prix et Va- 
leur,” 8vo. “ Maintenue et Defense des Empereurs, Rois, 
Princes, Etats, et Kepubliques ; contre les Censures Mo- 
nitoires, et Excommunications des Papes,” 4to. Frag- 
menta duodecini Tabularum suis nunc primuni Tabniis 
restituta,” 1616, 4to. His Opuscula” have been col- 
lected and printed in Holland, fol.* 

GODEFROI (Thi-iodouk), eldest son of the preceding, 
was born July 17, 1580, at Geneva, and went to Paris in 
1602, where he turned Catholic, was appointed counsellor 
of state 1643, and died October 5, 1649, at Munster, in 
winch city he then resided as counsellor and secretary to 
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tlie French embassy for the general peace. He left many 
excellent works on law, history, the titles of the kingdom, 
&c. the principal of which are, 1. “ Le Ceremonial de 
France,’* 4to, a work much valued ; reprinted in 2 vols. 
fol. by his son Denys Godefroi ;^but Uiis is unfinished ; 
and the 4to edition must be referred to for the funeral ce- 
remonies. 2. ‘‘ Genealogie des Rois de Portugal issus 
eu Ligne directe masculine de .la Maison de France qui 
regne aujourd’liuis,” 4to. 3. “ Mem. concernant la Pre- 
seance des Rois de France sur les Rois d’F^spagne, 4to. 
4. “ Entreveue de Charles IV. Empereur, et Charles V. 
Roi dc France; plus I’Entreveue de Charles VII. Roi de 
France, et de Ferdinand, Roi de Arragon.” &c. 4to. 5, 
Hist. dt‘ Charles VI. par Jean Juvenal des Ursins; de 
Louis Xll. pur Scysscll, et par d’Autou, &c. ; de Cha. 
Vlll. par Saliguy, et autres ; dii Chevalier Bayard, avec 
lo SupplemcMit, par Expilly,” 1651, 8vo. 6. “ De Jean 
lo iMeiiigre, dil Boucicaut, Mareclial de France,” 4to. 
7. “ D’Artus HI. Due de Bretagne,” 4to. 8. ‘‘ De 
Guiilauine Marescot,” 4to. 9. De la veritable Origine 
de la Maison d’Autriche,” 4to. 10. ‘‘ Genealogie des 
Dues de Eorrain,” 4to. 11. I/Ordro et les Ccrcnnonies 
ol)scrv(;<*s aux Mariagcs de France et d’Espagne,’* 4to, 
l J. “ Genealogie des Comptes et Dues de Bar,” 4to. 13. 
“ 'i’raite toucliant les Droits dn Roi tres Chretien, sur 
plusicurs Ftat.s et Seigneurics, poss^des par plusieurs 
Princes Voisins,” fol. under the name of Pierre Dupuy. * 
GODEFROI (Jamls), younger brotlier of the preceding, 
born in 1587, at Geneva, was also a very learned lawyer, 
and rose to the highest posts in that republic. He was 
live times syndic, and died there 1652. He left several 
works much esteemed; the following are the principal 
ones: 1. “ Opuscula varia, juridica, politica, historica, 
critica,” 4to. 2. “ Fontes Juris civilis ; de diversis Re- 
gulis Juris,” 4to. 5. De famosis latronibus in- 

vestigandis ; de jure prsecedentiae ; de Salario ; animad- 
versiones Juris civilis. Dc suburbicariis Regionibus ; de 
statu Paganoruiii sub Imperatoribus Christianis. Frag- 
inenta Legurn Julim et Papias coliecta, et notis illustrata. 
Codex Theodosia nus,” 1665, 4 vols. fol. 4. “ Veteris 
orbis descriptio Gra*ci Scriptoris, sub Constantio et Con- 
stante Impcrantibus, Gr. et Lat. cum notis,” 4io. 5. De 
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Cenotaphio; de Doininioscu imperio niaris ct jure iiau- 
fnurii colliccndi.” 6. Commentaries and Notes on several 
7. -fUm. Eocl.jtoiqucdcPI.i. 
lostoree, avec un Appendix ” 8. ‘ Les Mercure Jesuue, 

ouRecueil des pieces concernant les Jesuues,” 1631, 2 


godefroi (Denys), son of Theodore, was born An- 
gust 24, 1615, at Paris. .He made use of his father’s Me- 
moirs, and like him studied the Ilistory of France. Louis 
XIV. appointed him keeper and director of the chamber of 
accounts at Lisle, in which city be died June 9, 1681. He 
j3ublisheJ “ Le Ceremonial dc France,’^ written by his 
father; and the History of Charles VI. and Charles VII. 
printed at the Louvre, each in I vol. folio ; iliat of the 
C^'oivn Officers, from the time at which that of John le 


feronendsj Memoires et Instructions pour sen^ir dans 
les Ne^^ociations et les Aftaircs concernant les Droits du 
Koi,” leG.S, fob which had been attributed to chancellor 
Soguicr, Ho left several children who were eminent ; 

among them, 

GODKFIiOI (Desys), the third of that nanw, honorary 
auditor and keeper of the hooks in the chambre des coinptc:^ 
at Paris, died 1719, and left Remarks on the Addition to 
the History of Louis XL by Naude ; an edition of the 
Satire Men ipde,” [709, 3 vols, 8vo; and other works. 
John Godefroi, director of the chambre des comptes at 
Lisle, was another son of the second Denys, who pub‘ 
lished in 1706 an elegant edition of the Metnoires de 
Philippe de Comniines and in 1711 a new edition of 
the “ Satyre Menipee,” He also left the “ Journal de 
Henri 111.” with notes, and some new pieces, 2 vols. Svo ; 

'a very curious book against that by Pere Guyard, a Ja- 
cobin, entitled ‘‘ La Fatalitd de St. Cloud “ Mem. de 
ia Heine Marguerite,” J5vo, &c. No author has given so clear 
an account of the league, nor published so many curious 
pieces respecting the parties engaged in it. lie died in 
February, 1732.^ 

GODESCHALCUS. See GOTTESCHALCUS. 


GODFREY of VITERBO, the author of an ancient 


chronicle, is supposed to have been born in ihe twelfth 
century, at Viterbo, in Italy, and educated in ins youth, 
at least, at Bamberg. He was afterwards chaplain ami 
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secretary to king Conrad III. the emperor Frederick, and 
his son Henry VI. He informs ns that lie spent forty years 
in searcliing among the manuscripts of the Greeks, Latins, 
Jews, Chaldeans, and barbarians, for materials proper for 
his Chronicle, had made himself acquainted with all these 
languages, and performed many voyages and travels in the 
same pursuit. This Chronicle, which does not, however, 
gratify all the expectations that might be formed from such 
learning and industry, begins with the creation of the 
world, and ends with 1186. It is written in Latin prose 
and verse, and entitled Pantheon.’’ It was first printed 
at Basil, by Basilius John Herold, 1559, reprinted at 
Francfort in 1584, and at Hanover in 1613, in Pistorius’s 
collection of German writers ; and Muratori has inserted 
in his great collection, that part which respects Italy. 
Lambecius speaks of another work by Godfrey, which 
exists in MS. in the imperial library at Vienna, entitled 
‘‘ Speculum regium, sive de genealogia regum et impera- 
torum a diluvii tempore ad Henricum VI. imperatorem.” 
(iodfiey appears to have been a man of learning and ob- 
servation, and is thought to deserve credit as to his rela- 
tion of ^t)ie events which occurred in his own time, and 
with which his situation at court enabled him to be ac- 
quainted.* 

GODOI.PHIN (John), an eminent civilian, the third 
son of John Godolphin, esq. was descended from an ancient 
family of his name in Cornwall, and born Nov. 29, 1617, 
at Godolphin, in the island of Scilly. He was sent to 
Oxford, and entered a commoner of Gloncester-hall, in 
1632 ; and having laid :i good foundation of logic and phi- 
losophy, he applied himself particularly to the study of 
the civil law, whicli he chose for his profession ; and ac- 
cordingly took his degrees in that faculty, that of bachelor 
in I63C, and of doctor in 1642-3. He has usually been 
ranked among puritans for having written two treatises 
published by him in 1650 and 1651, entitled, 1. ‘‘The 
Holy Limbec, or an extraction of the spirit from the Let- 
ter of certain eminent places in the Holy Scripture.” Other 
copies were printed with this title, “ I’he Holy Limbec, 
or a Seniiceiitury of Spiritual Extractions,” &c. 2. “The 

Holy Harbour, containing the whole body of divinity, or 
the sjini and substance of the Christian Religion.” Bui 
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whatever may be the principles maintained in these works 
which we have not seen, it is certain that when be went to^ 
London afterwards, he sided with the anti-monarchical 
party ; and, taking the oath called the Engagement, was 
by an act passed in Cromwell’s convention, or short par- 
liament, July 1^53, constituted judge of the admiralty 
jointly with William Clarke, LL. D. and Charles George 
Cock, esq. In July upon the death of Clarke, he 
and Cock received a new commission to the same place, 
to continue in force no longer than December following. 

Notwithstanding these compliances with the powers then 
ill being, he was much esteemed for his knowledge in the 
civil law, which obtained him the post of king's advocate 
at the restoration : after which, he published several books 
in his own faculty then in good esteem, as “ A View of 
the Admiral's Jurisdiction," Svo, in which is printed 

a translation by him, of Grasias, or Ferraiul’s Extract of 
the ancient Laws of Oleron ‘‘ The Orphan’s Legacy, 
&c. treating of last wills and testaments," 1674, 4to, *^And 
“ Repertoriuin Canonicuni,” &c. 1678, 4lo. In this last 
piece be strenuously and learnedly asserts the king’s su- 
premacy, as a power vested in the crown, before the 
Pope inyaded the right and authority, or jurisdiction. He 
died April 4, 167S, and was interred in St, James’s church, 
Clcrkenwell . ' 


G01)()!d^Hl\ (SinsEY}, earl of Godulphin, and lord 
high treasurer ot' England, desc<?nded from a very ancient 
^am\\y in Cornwall, \\aj» the third son of Francis Godolphi?!, 
K. B. by Dorotliv, bccoiul daughter of sir Henry Berkle\, 
in Nonjf;rsctsJjire. He bad great natural 
abilities, wus liberally etliuated, and inheriting the un- 
shaken lojalty oi his family, entered early into the service 
of Charles IL who after his restoration made him one of 
the grooms of his bed- ( hamher. In 1063 , when attendimx 
bis foa, esty to the university of Oxford, be had the degree 
of M. A. conferred upon Jnni. In /le was twice sent 

envoy to Holland, upon affairs of the greatest importance ; 
and tlie next year was made one of the commissioners of the 
treasury, which trust he discharged with integrity, and 
being considered as a man of great abilities, was sworn of 
the privy couiictl. In 1680 he openly declared for the 
hill of exclusion ot the duke of York ; and in the debate 
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... council, .hether (he dulte sWuto tOT™ 
before the parliament met, he joined in the adviCft 
going away ; and though the rest of the council were oi tiie 
contrary opinion, yet the king acquiesced in bis and^ lord 
Sunderland's reasons. In April 1664 he was appointed 
one of the secretaries of state, which he soon resigned for 
the office of first commissioner of the treasury, and was 
created baron Godolphin of Kialton in Cornwall, lie had 
hitherto sat in the house of commons as representative for 
Heiston and for St. Mawe’s. 

On the accession of James II. he was appointed lord 
chamberlain to the queen, and on the removal of the earl 
of Rochester, was again made one of the commissioners of 
the treasury. On the landing of the prince of Orange, he 
was one of the commissioners sent by kiiig James to treat 
with that prince, which employment he discharged with 
great address and prudence. In the debate concerning the 
vacancy of the throne, after the abdication of king James, 
his lordship, out of a regai\l to the succession, voted for a 
regency ; yet when king William was advanced to the 
throne, his majesty appointed him one of the lords com- 
missioners of the treasury, and a privy-councillor, and in 
1690 he was appointed first lord of the treasury. In 1695,, 
he was one of the seven lords justices for the administration 
of the government, during the king’s absence, as he was 
likewise the year following, and again in 1701, when he 
was restored to the place of first commissioner of the trea- 
sury, from which he had been removed in 1697. On the 
accession of queeu Anne, he was coiistifntcd loril high 
treasurer, whicli post lie had long refust il to accept, till 
the earl of Marlhorougli pressed him in so positive a man- 
ner, that he declared, he could not go to the continciit to 
command the aroiies, unless the ticasury was put into his 
hands ; for then he vvas sure that remittances wonlJ he 
punctually made to him. Under his Jortl«hip’s administra- 
tion of this high o/fice, the public credit \v:is raised, the 
war carried on with success, and the natjoii sati.sfieJ with 
his prudent management. He omitted nothing that could 
engage the subject to bear the burthen of the war with 
chearfiilness ; and it was owing to his advice, that the 
queen contributed one hundred thousand pounds out of 
her civil list towards it. He was also one of those faithful 
and able counsellors, who advised her majesiv to declare 
in council against the selling of offices and places in iier 
VoL. XVI. i: 
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household and family, as highly dishonourable to herself, 
prejudicial to her service, and a discouragement to virtue 
and true merit, which alone ought and should recommend 
persons to her royal approbation. And so true a friend 
was his lordship to the established church, that considering 
how meanly great numbers of the clergy were provided 
for, he prevailed upon her majesty to settle her revenue 
of the first-fruits and tentlis for the augmentation of the 
small vicarages. In July 1701< he was made knight of the 
garter; and in December 1706, advanced to the dignity 
of earl of Godolphin and viscou:)t Rialton. But notwith< 
standing all his great services to the public, on the 8th of 
August 1710, he was removed from his post of lord high 
treasurer. 

He died at St. Albairs of the stone, on the 15th of Sep- 
tember 1712, and was interred in Westminster-abbey. By 
his ladj’, Margaret, daughter of Thomas Blague, esq. he 
had issue Francis, second earl of Godolphin, on wJiose 
death the title became extinct. 

Bishop Burnet says, that he was the silentest and mo- 
destest man, who was perhaps ever bred in a court. He 
had a clear apprehension, and dispatched business with 
great method, and with so much temper, that he had no 
personal enemies. But his silence begot a jealousy, which 
hung long upon him. His notions were for the court ; 
but his incorrupt and sincere way of managing the con< 
cerns of the treasury created in all people a very high 
esteem for him. He had true principles of religion and 
virtue, and never heaped up wealth. 8o that, all things 
being laid together, he was one of the worthiest and wisest 
men, who was employed in that age.’’ In another place 
the same historian observes, that he was a man of the 
clearest bead, the calmest temper, and the most incorrupt 
pf all the ministers he had ever known ; and that after hav- 
ing been thirty years in the treasury, and during nine of 
those lord treasurer, as be was never once suspected of 
corruption, or of suffering his servants f.o grow rich under 
iiim, so in all that time his estate was not increased by iiiin 
to the value of four thousand pounds.” It is also said, that 
he had a jjcnetrating cuiueuipiative genius, a slow, but 
unerring apprehension, and an exquisite judgment, with 
few words, though always to the purpose. He was tem- 
perate in his diet. Ilis superior wisdom and spirit made 
hfth despk'.r liie arts eV vairi-glorious courtiers ; for he 
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never kept suitors unprofitably in suspense^ nor promiseci 
any things that be was not resolved to perform ; but as he 
accounted dissimulation the worst of lying, so on the other 
hand his denials were softened by frankness and conde- 
scension to those whom he could not gratify. His great 
abilities and consummate experience qualified him for a 
prime minister; and his exact knowledge of all the 
branches of the revenue particularly fitted him for the 
management of the treasury. He was thrifty without the 
least tincture of avarice, being as good an oeconomist of 
the public wealth, as he was of his private fortune. He 
had a clear conception of the whole government, both in 
church and state ; and perfectly knew the temper, genius, 
and disposition of the English nation. And though his 
stern gravit3r appeared a little ungracious, yet his steady 
and impartial justice recommended him to the esteem of 
almost every person ; so that no man, in so many different 
public stations, and so great a variety of business, ever 
had more friends, or fewer enemies. Dean Swift’s charac- 
ter of him is not so favourable, and in our references may 
be found many other opposite opinions of his merit and 
abilities. He had a brother of some poetical talent, noticed 
by Mr. Ellis.* 

GODWIN (Mary), better known by the name of 
VVOOLLSTONI'XRAFT, a lady of very extraordinary genius, 
but whose history and opinions are uuhappily calculated to 
excite a mixture of admiration, pity, and scorn, was born 
in or near London, April 27, 17. >.9, of poor parents, who 
then resided at Epping, but afterwards removed to a farm 
near Beverley in Yorkshire, where this daugluer frequented 
a day-school in the neighbourhood. From this place her 
father again removed to Hoxton near London, and after- 
wards to Walworth. During all this time, and until Miss 
Woollstonecraft arrived at her twenty-fourth year, there 
appears little that is interesting, or extraordinary in her 
history, unless it may be considered as such that she early 
affected an original way of thinking, accompanied with 
correspondent actions, and entertained a high and romantic 
sense of friendship, which seems greatly to have prevailed 
over filial affection. In her twenty- fourth year, she formed 
the plan of conducting a school at Islington, in conjunc- 

* Birth’s Lives. — Kapin’s Kngland, Continuation,— Swifi’i Works; sec lu- 
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tion with her sisters, which in the course of a few months 
she removed to Newington-green, where she was honoured 
by the friendship of Dr. Price. Of her opinions on reli- 
gious subjects at this time, we have the following singular 
account from her biographer : Her religion was, in 

reality, little allied to any system of forms, and was rather 
founded in taste, than in the niceties of polemical discus- 
sion. Her mind constitutionully attached itself to the 
sublime and amiable. She found an inexpressible delight 
in the beauties of nature, and in the splendid reveries of 
the imagination. But nature itself, she thought, would be 
no better than a vast blank, if the mind of the observer 
did not supply it with an animating soul. When she 
walked amidst the wonders of nature, she was accustomed 
to converse with her God. To her mind he was pictured 
as not less amiable, generous, and kind, than great, wise, 
and exalted. In fact she had received few lessons of reli- 
gion in her youth, and her religion was almost entirely of 
her own creation. But she was not on that account the 
less attached to it, or the less scrupulous in discharging 
what she considered as its duties. She could not recollect 
the time when she had believed the doctrine of future 
punishments,’^ &c. 

In 1785, a Mrs. Skeggs, with whom she had contracted 
an ardent friendship, and who resided at Lisbon, being 
pregnant, Miss Woollstonecraft, shocked with the idea hat 
she might die in childbed at a distance from her fric .^is, 
passed over to Lisbon to attend her, leaving the school 
under the management of her sisters ; an exertion of friend- 
ship the more entitled to praise that it proved hurtful to 
her school, which soon after her return she was compelled 
to abandon. Perhaps, however, this was not wholly a 
matter of compulsion, for we are told that she had a 
rooted aversion to that sort of cohabitation with her sisters, 
which the project of the school impo'^ed.” She now ap- 
pears to have meditated literary employment us a source of 
profit, and exhibited a spec iincn of her talents in a l2ino 
pamphlet, entitled “ Thoughts on the Education of Daugh- 
ters,” for the copy-right ot which she obtained the sum of 
ten guineas from the late Mr, Johnson, bookseller, of St. 
Paul’s church-yard, who afterwards proved one of her most 
liberal patrons. Aifier this she was employed for some 
months, as a governess, in the family of an Irish noble- 
man, at the end ol which she returned again to literary 
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pursuits, and from 1787, when she came to reside in Lon* 
don, produced ‘‘ Mary, a Fiction,” Original Stories 
from real life,” made some translations from the French, 
and compiled The Female Reader,” on the model of 
Dr. Enfield’s Speaker.” She wrote also some articles 
in the Analytical Review,” which was established by her 
publisher, in 1788. 

In the French revolution which took place in the follow- 
ing year, and which let loose all kinds of principles and 
opinions except what had stood the test of experience, 
Miss Woollstonecraft found much that was congenial with 
her own ways of thinking, and much which it will appear 
soon she determined to introduce in her conduct. She 
was therefore among the first who attempted to answer Mr. 
Burke’s celebrated Reflections on the French Revolution,” 
and displayed a share of ability which made her reputation 
more general than it liad yet been. This was followed by 
her Vindication of the Rights of Woman,” in which she 
unfolded many a wild theory on the duties and character of 
her sex. How well she was qualified to guide them ap- 
peared now in the practical use of her own prec(‘pts, of 
which tlu? first specimen was the formation of a violent at- 
tachment for a very eminent artist, which is thus embel- 
lished by her biographer : She saw Mr. Fuseli frequently; 
he amused, delighted, and instructed her. As a painter, 
it was impossible she should not wish to see his works, and 
consequently to frequent his house. She visited him ; her 
visits were returned. ISlotwithsUiiKlirjg the inequality of 
?heir years, Mary was not of a temper to live u[)ori terms 
of so much intimacy with a man of merit and genius, with- 
out loxnng him. The delight she enjoyed in his society, 
she transferred by association to his person. W'hat she ex- 
perienced in this respect, was no doubt heightened, by the 
state of celibacy and restraint in which she had hitherto 
Jived, and to which the rules of polished society condemn 
an unmarried woman. She conceived a personal and ar- 
dent affection for liirn. Mr. Fuseli was a married man, and 
his wife the acquaintance of Mary. She readily perceived 
the restrictions which this circumstance seemed to impose 
upon her, but she made light of any difficulty that might 
arise out of them.” Notwithstanding this contempt for 
difficulties, Mr. Fuseli was not to be won, and in order to 
get rid of a passion which he would not indulge, she went 
ever to France in 1792. Hen*e within a few months she 
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found a cure in that “ species of connection,’’ s^s her 
biocrrapher, « for which her heart secretly panted, and 
which had the effect of diffusing an immediate tranquillity 
and cheerfulness over her manners.” This was an illicit 
connection with a Mr. Imlay, an American, and we are 
gravely told, that she was now arrived at the situation, 
which, for two or three preceding years, her reason had 
pointed out to iier as affording the most substantial pro- 
spect of happiness.’’ Her reason, however, unfortunately 
pointed wrong in this instance, as she was afterwards most 
LseJy and cruelly abandoned by the object of her affec- 
i/o/is, tvIiosG conduct cannot bo mentioned in terms of in- 
digniition too strong. She now made two attempts at sui- 
cide, on which we shall only remark that they were totally 
inconsistent with the character given of her by her biogra- 
pher, as possessing “a firmness of mind, an unconquerable 
greatness of soul, by which, after a short internal struggle, 
she was accustomed to rise above difficulties and sulFering.” 

Having overcome two ardent passions, she formed a 
tAird, of which her biographer, Mr. William Godwin, was 
the object. A period only of sia; ynontks intervened in 
this case ; but, says Mr. Godwin, with a curious felicity of 
calculation, although it was only six months since she 
had resolutely banished every thought of Mr. Imlay (the 
former lover), it was at least eighteen that he ought to have 
been banished, and would have been banished, had it not 
been for her scrupulous pertinacity in determining to leave 
no measure untried to regam himV This connection, 
likewise, was begun without the nuptial ceremonies ; but, 
after some months, the marriage took place ; the principal 
reason was that she was pregnant, and ‘‘ unwilling to in- 
cur that seclusion from the society of many valuable and 
excellent individuals, which custom awards in cases of this 
sort.” But it did not produce the desired effect. Some 
who visited her, or were visited by her, and who regarded 
her as the injured object of Mr. Imlay’s indifference, were 
not pleased to bestow their countenance on one who was 
so eager to run into the arms of another man, and alike 
informally. Mr. Godwin takes this opportunity of cen- 
suring the prudery of these nice people in terms of severity 
— with what justice our readers may determine. The hap- 
piness of this connection, liowever, was transient. In Au- 
gust 1797, she was delivered of a daughter, and died Sept. 
10, of the same year. From the account given of her, by 
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her biographer, in which we must condemn the laboured 
vindication of principles inconsistent with tlie delicacy of 
the female sex, and the welfare of society, Mrs. Godwin 
appears to have been a woman of strong intellect, which 
might have elevated her to the highest rank of English fe- 
male writers, had not her genius run wild for want of cul- 
tivation. Her passions were consequently ungovernable, 
and she accustomed herself to yield to them without scru- 
ple, treating female honour and delicacy as vulgar preju- 
dices. She was therefore a voluptuary and sensualist, 
w'ithout that refinement for which she seemed to contend 
on other subjects. Her history indeed forms entirely a 
warning, and in no part an example. Singular she was, it 
must he allowed, for it is not easily to be conceived that 
such another heroine will ever appear, unless in a novel, 
where a latitude is given to that extravagance of character 
which she attempted to bring into real life. 

Besides the works already noticed, she published A 
moral and historical view of the French Revolution,” of 
which one volume only was published, and ‘‘ Letters from 
Norway.” The latter contains much elegant descriptior* 
and just remark. The former could be noticed only at the 
time of its puhlication. The gay illusions of the French 
revolution soon disappeared. After her death some mis- 
cellanies, letters, and an unfinished novel, were published 
by her husband, in 4 vols. 12mo, with a Life of the au- 
thoress. Much of both had better been suppressed, as ill 
calculated to excite sympathy for one who seems to have 
rioted in sentiments alike repugnant to religion, sense, and 
decency. * 

GODWIN (Thomas), an English prelate, was horn in 
1517 at Oakingham in Berkshire; and being put to the 
grammar-school there, quickly made such a progress as 
discovered him to be endowed with excellent parts. But 
his parents being low in circumstances, he must have lost 
the advantage of improving them by a suitable education, 
had they not been noticed by Dr. Richard Lay ion, arch- 
deacon of Bucks, a zealous promoter of the reformation, 
who, taking him into his house, and instructing him in 
classical learning, sent him to Oxford, where he was en- 
tered of Magdalen college about 1538. Not long after, 
he lost his worthy patron ; but his merit, now become cou- 

* Life as above.— Monthly and Critical Reviews. — British Critic for 
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spicuous in the university, had procured him other friends ; 
so that he was enabled to take the degree of B. A. July 12, 
1343. The same merit released his friends from any far- 
ther expence, by obtaining him, the year ensuing, a fellow- 
ship of his college ; and he proceeded M. A. in 1547. But 
he did not long enjoy the fruits of his merit in a college 
life ; his patron, the archdeacon, had taken care to breed 
up Godwin in the principles of the reformation, and this 
irritating some popish members of the college, they made 
his situation so uneasy, that, the free-school at Drackley in 
Northamptonshire becoming vacant in I 34i), and being in 
the gift of the college, he resigned his fellowship, and ac- 
cepted it. In this station, he married the daughter of 
Nicholas Purefoy, of Shalsion, in the county of Bucks, and 
lived without any new^ disturbance long as Edward VI. 
was at the helm ; hut, upon the accession of Mary, his re- 
ligion exi)oscd him to a fresh perscc iuion, and he was ob- 
liged to quit his school. In this exigence, although the 
cnurch was his ori ginal intention, and he had read inueh 
with tluit view, jet now it became more* safe to apj)ly t<j 
the study of physic ; and bring admitted to his bachelor’s 
degree in tlnit iaeultv, at Oxford, July 1.5.0 Jie practised 
in ii for a support till Elizabeth smx-eeded to the throne, 
when he resolved to enter into the church. In this he was 
encouraged by Bullingham, bishop of Lincoln, who gave 
him orders, and made him his chaplain ; his lordship also 
iniioduced him to tJie queen, and obtained him the favour 
ot preaching before her majesty ; who was so much pleased 
w'ith the propriety ot his manner, and the grave turn of 
liis oratory, that she appointed him one of her Lent- 
preachers. He had discharged this duty by an annual ap- 
pointment, with much satisfaction to her majesty, for a 
series of eighteen years. In 1365, on the deprivation of 
Sampson, he. was made dean of Christ church, Oxford, 
and had also the prebend of Milton-ecclesia in the church 
of Lincoln conferred on liim by his patron bishop Bulling- 
ham. This year also he took his degrees of B. and D. D. 
at Oxford. In 1566, he was promoted to the deanery of 
Canterbup, being the second dean of that church : and 
queen Elizabeth making a visit to Oxford the same year, 
he attended her majesty, and among others kept an exer- 
cise in divinity against Dr. Lawrence Humphries, the pro- 
fessor ; in which the famous Dr. Jewel, bishop of Salii- 
bury, was moderator. 
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In June following he was appointed by archbishop Par- 
ker, one of his commissioners to visit the diocese of Nor- 
wich ; and that primate having established a benefaction 
for a sermon on Rogation Sunday at Thetford in Norfolk 
and other places, the dean, while engaged in this commis- 
sion, preached the first sermon of that foundation, ou Sun- 
day morning July 20, 1367, in the Green-yard adjoining 
to the bishop’s palace at Norwich. In 1573 he quitted his 
preV>end of Milton-ecclesia, on being presented by Cooper, 
tiion bishop of Lbicoln, to tliat of Leighton-Bosard, the 
endowment of which is considered the best in the church of 
Lincoln. In 1576 he was one of the ecclesiastical com- 
missioners, empowered by the queen to take cognizance 
ot ail offences against the peace and good order of the 
ehiircli, and to frame such statutes as might conduce to its 
prosperity. 

'I'iie see of Bath and Wells ’ad in been vacant 

since the of Dr. Gilbert B nkley in Nov. 13SI. lo 

this 1.. ^hopric th<; (|ucc‘n now nominated dean Godwin, who 
accordingly was coii.^ecraled Sept. 13, J 584. lie iinnic- 
diaiely resigned the deanery of Canterbury; and as \:c ar- 
rived at tiie epi.scof)al dignity ‘‘as well qualified,” says his 
contiMiiporarv, sir John Harrington, “ for a bishop as might 
be, unreproveable, without simony? given to good hospi- 
tality, quiet, kind, and affable,” it is to be lamented that 
he was uiijustly oj)posed in the enjoyment of what he de- 
served. At the nine of bis promotion there prevailed 
amoijo- the courtiers no small rlislikc to the bishops; 
nivimpied by a desire to s])oil them of their revenues. To 
cover their unjust ]3ro(!ecdings, they did not want plausi- 
ble pretences, the effects of which Godwin too severely 
experiencetf. He was a widower, drawing towards se- 
venty, and much cnfetiblcid by the gout, wdieii he came 
to the see ; but in order to the management of his family, 
and that be might devote his whole lime lo the discharge 
of his high office, he married a second wife, a widow, of 
years suitable to his own. An illiberal inisrepresenuuion, 
however, of this affair was but too readily believed by the 
queen, who Jiad a rooted aversion to the marriages of the 
clergy, and the crafty slanderers gratified their aim in the 
disgrace of the aged prelate, and in obtaining part of his 
property^-. This unforiunate affair, which affected his 

* M slanders was that girl of twenty. The earl of Bedford 

1C old bi&hop had married a young happened to be at court when this 
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public character as well as his private happiness, contri* 
bated not a little to increase his infirmities. He continued, 
however, attentive to the duties of his function, and fre* 
quently gave proof that neither his diligence nor his ob- 
servation were inconsiderable. During the two last years 
of his life, his health more rapidly declined, and he was 
also attacked with a quartan ague. He was now recom- 
mended by his physicians to try the benefit of his native 
air. Accordingly he came to Oakingham with this inten- 
tion, but breathed his last there, Nov. 19, 1590. He was 
buried in the chancel of Oakingham church, where is a 
modest inscription to his memory, written by his son, the 
subject of the next article. 

The memory of bishop Godwin will ever be respected. 
His own merit brought him into public notice, and when 
he rose in the church he adorned it by his amiable qualities. 
Though he was a distinguished scholar, yet he did not 
publish any of his labours. Among the Parker MSS. in 
Bene’t college, Cambridge, is a sermon which he preached 
before the queen at Greenwich in 1666, concerning the 
authority of the councils and fathers. * 

GODWIN (Francis), son of the preceding, was born at 
Havington in Northamptonshire, 1561; and, after a good 
foundation of grammar-learning, was sent to Christ Church 
college, Oxford, where he was elected a student in 1678, 
while his father was dean. He proceeded B. A. in 1580, 
and M. A. in 1583 ; about which time he wrote an enter- 
taining piece upon a philosophical subject, where ima- 
gination, judgment, and knowledge, keep an equal 
pace ; but this, as it contradicted certain received notions 
of his times, he never published. It came out about five 
years after his death, under the title of The Man in the 
Moon ; or, a discourse of a voyage thither by Domingo 
Gonsales, 1638, 8vo. It has been several times printed, 
and shews that he had a creative genius. Domingo Gon- 
sales, a little Spaniard, is supposed to be shipwrecked on 
an uninhabited island, where he taught several ganzas, or 
wild geese, to fly with a light machine, and to fetch and 
carry things for his conveniency. He, after some time, 

story was tolJ, and said to (he queen, woman is above twenty, but 1 know a 
** Madam, I know not how much the son of hers is but little under forty.” 

* Godwin de Praesulibus.— Ath. Ox. vol. T.-— Biog. Brit— Todd^s Deans of 
Canterbury — Strype's Life of Parker, p. 285, 244, and of Wbitgift, p. 215.— 
Harrington’s Brief View. — Fuller’s Worthies. 
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ventured to put himself into the machine, and they carried 
him with great ease. He happened to be in this aerial 
chariot at the time of the year when these ganzas, which 
were birds of passage, took their flight to the moon, and was 
directly carried to that planet. He has given a very inge- 
nious description of what occurred to him on his way, and 
the wonderful things which he saw there. Dr. Swift seems 
to have borrowed several hints from this novel, in his Voy*^ 
age to Laputa ; but it is more to Dr. Godwin’s praise that 
he appears to have been well acquainted with the Coper- 
nicau system. He suppressed also another of his inven- 
tions at that time, which he called “ Nuncius inanimatus,” 
or the Inanimate Messenger.” The design was to com- 
municate various methods of conveying intelligence se- 
cretly, speedily, and safely ; but although he asserts that 
by an agreement settled between two parties, a message 
may be conveyed from the one to the other, at the distance 
of many miles, with an incredible swiftness, yet he does 
not reveal the secret. It appears, however, to have given 
rise to bishop Wilkins’s ‘‘ Mercury, or secret and swift 
Messenger.” It is said that he afterwards communicated 
the secret to his majesty, but why it was not acted upon is 
not mentioned by his biographers. The pamphlet was 
published in 1629, and afterwards, in 16.57, was translated 
by the learned Dr. Thomas Smith, and published with 

Tlic Man in the Moon.” 

He had probably been sometime master of arts, when be 
entered into orders, and became in a short time rector of 
Sam ford Orcais, in Somersetshire, a prebendary in the 
clmrc'li of Wilts, canon residentiary there, and vicar of 
Weston in Zoylaiid, in the same county ; he was also col- 
lated to the sub-deanery of E.xeter, ni 1587. In the mean 
time, turning his studies to the subject of the antiquities of 
his own country, he became acquainted with Camden; 
and accompanied him in his travels to Wales, in 1590, in 
the search of curiosities. He took great delight in these 
inquiries, in which he spent his leisure hours for several 
years; but at length he confined himself to ecclesiastical 
antiquities and history. After some time, finding, with 
regard to these, that be could add little or nothing to Fox’s 
work on that subject, he restrained lii.s inquiries to persons; 
and here he spared no pains, so that he had enough to 
make a considerable volume in 1594. 

He became 6 . D. in 1593, and D. D. in 1595; in whick 
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year, resigning the vicarage of Weston, he was appointed 
rector of Bishop’s Lidciiard, in the same county. He 
still continued assiduous in pursuing ecclesiastical bio- 
graphy ; and, having made an handsome addition to his 
former collections, published the whole in 1601, 4to, 
tinder the title, A Catalogue of the Bishops of Eng- 
land, since the first planting of the Christian religion in 
this island ; together with a brief history of their lives and 
memorable actions, so near as can be gathered of anti- 
quity.” It appears, by the dedication to lord Buckhurst, 
that our author was at this time chaplain to this nobleman, 
who, being in high credit with queen Elizabeth, imme- 
diately procured him the bishopric of Llandaff. This was 
said to be a royal reward for his Catalogue, and this suc- 
cess of it encouraged him to proceed. The design was so 
much approved, that afterwards he found a patron in James 
I.; and sir John Harrington, a favourite of prince Henry, 
wrote a treatise by way of supplement to it, for that 
prince’s use. This was drawn purely for that purpose, 
without any intention to publish it ; but it appeared after- 
wards with the title of A brief view of the state of the 
Church of England.” It is carried on only to the year 
160S (when it was written) from the close of our author’s 
works. Our author therefore devoted all the time he could 
spare from the duties of his function towards completing 
and perfecting ibis Catalogue; and published another edi- 
tion in 1615, with great additions and alterations. But, 
this being very erroneously printed, by reason of his dis- 
tance from the press, he resolved to turn that misfortune 
into an advantage ; and accordingly sent it abroad the year 
after, in a new elegant Latin dress ; partly for the use of 
foreigners, but more perhaps to please the king, to whom 
it was dedicated, and who in return gave him the bishop- 
ric of Hereford, to which he was translated in 1617. His 
work has since been reprinted, with a continuation to the 
time of publicatiun, 1743, by Dr. Richardson, in an ele- 
gant folio volume, with a fine portrait of Godwin, and 
other embellishments. 

Ip 1616 he published in Latin, Rerum Anglicarum 
Henrico VIII. &c.” which was translated and published by 
his son, Morgan Godwin, under the title of Atinales of 
England, containing the reigns of Henry VIII. Edward VI. 
and queen Mary,” fol. These, as well as his lives of the 
bishops, are written in elegant Latin, and with much im- 
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partiality. In 1630, he published a small treatise, en- 
titled A computation of the value of the Roman Sesterce 
and Attic Talent.” After this he fell into a low and lan- 
guishing disorder, and died in April 1633. He married, 
when a young man, the daughter of Wollton, bishop of 
Exeter, by whom he had many children. He appears to 
have been a man of great learning and personal worth, and 
a zealous champion for the church of England. His son, 
Dr. Morgan Godwin, was archdeacon of Shropshire, and 
translated, as we have noticed, his father’s “ Annales.” 
He was ejected by the parliamentary commissioners, and 
his family reduced to distress: he died in 1645, leaving 
a son of his own names, who was educated at Oxford, and 
afterwards became a minister in Virginia, under the go- 
vernment of sir William Berkeley, but was at last beneficed 
near London. When he died is not mentioned. He wrote 
some pamphlets, while in Virginia, on the state of reli- 
gion there, and the education of the negroes. The late 
rev. Charles Godwin, an antiquary, and benefactor to Baliol 
college, Oxford, who died in 1770, appears to have been 
a son of Charles Godwin, of Monmouth, another son of 
bishop Francis Godwin. ‘ 

GODWIN (Dr. Thomas), a learned English writer, and 
an excellent schoolmaster, was born in Somersetsliire, in 
1587 ; and, after a suitable education in grammar- learn- 
ing, was sent to Oxford. He was entered of M.'gdalen- 
hall in 1602; and took the two degrees in arts 1606 and 
'1609, This last year he removed to Abingdon in Berk- 
jibire, having obtained the place of chief master of the free- 
school there ; and in this employ distinguished himself by 
his industry and abilities so much, that he brought the 
school into a very flourishing condition ; and bred up many 
youths who proved ornaments to their country, both in 
church and state. To attain this commendable end he 
wrote his ** Romanae Historic Anthologia,” an English 
expositioD of the Roman antiquities, &c. and printed it at 
Oxford ill 1613, 4to. The second edition was published 
in 1623, with considerable additions. He also printed for 
the use of his school, a Fiorilegium Plirasicon, or a sur- 
vey of the Latin Tongue.” However, his inclinations 
leading him to divinity, he entered into orders, and be- 
came chaplain to Montague bishop of Bath and Wells. 


' Gen, Diet— Biog. Brit — Harrington^s Biief View — Atli. Ox. vol. I. 
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He proceeded B. D. in 1616, in which year he published 
at Oxford, Synopsis Antiquitatum Hebraicarum, a 
collection of Hebrew antiquities, in three books, 4to. This 
he dedicated to his patron ; and, obtaining some time af- 
ter from him the rectory of Brightwell in Berkshire, he 
resigned his school, the fatigue of which had long been too 
great for him. Amidst his parochial duties, he prosecuted 
the subject of the Jewish antiquities ; and, in 1625, printed 
in 4to, “ Moses and Aaron, &c.” which was long esteemed 
an useful book for explaining the civil and ecclesiastical 
rites of the Hebrews. He took his degree of D. D. in 1637, 
blit did not enjoy that honour many years ; dying upon his 
parsonage in 1642-3, and leaving a wife, whom he had 
married while he taught school at Abingdon. 

Besides the pieces already mentioned, he published 

Three Arguments to prove Election upon Foresight by 
Faith which coming into the hands of Dr. William 
Twisse, of Newbury in Berkshire, occasioned a contro- 
versy between them, in which our author is said not to have 
appeared to advantage. ' 

GOERE'E (William), an eminent and learned book- 
seller, was born Dec. 1 1, 1635, at Middleburg. Losing 
Jiis father early in life, he was so unfortunate as to have a 
harsh father-in-law, who, being no scholar himself, would 
not permit the young man to devote his time to study, but 
forced him to choose some business. Goer^e fixed on that 
of a bookseller, as one which would not wholly exclude 
him from the conversation of the learned, nor from the 
pursuit of his studies ; and he accordingly found time 
enough, notwithstanding his necessary occupations, to cul- 
tivate his genius, and even to write several valuable books, 
in Flemish, on architecture, sculpture, painting, engrav- 
ing, botany, physic, and antiquities. He died May 3, 
1711, at Amsterdam. His principal works are, ‘‘Jewish 
Antiquities/’ 2 vols. fol. ; “ History of the Jewish Church, 
taken from the Writings of Moses,’* 4 vols. fol. ; “ Sacred 
and Prophane History,” 4to ; “ Introduction to the prac- 
tice ol* universal Painting,” 8vo ; “ Of the Knowledge of 
Man wuli respect to his Nature, and Painting,’* 8vo ; 
“ Universal Architecture,” &c.* 

GOKTZK (Georgk Henry), a learned and zealous 
Lutheran, was born at Leipsic in 16 G 8 , studied at Wir- 
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temberg and Jena, and exercised his functions as a minis- 
ter in various parts of Germany. He was the author of 
many very singular works in Latin and German, of which 
Moreri gives a list of 152, but the greater part of these are 
dissertations, or theses, on various subjects of divinity, sa- 
cred criticism, and ecclesiastical history. He was lastly 
superintendant of the churches at Lubec, and died in that 
city, March 25, 1729. The most distinguished among his 
Latin works are, Selecta ex Historia Litteraria,’^ Lu- 
becae, 1709, 4to ; Meletemata Annebergensia,’’ Lubecse, 
1709, 3 vols. 12mo, containing several dissertations, which 
have appeared separately. * 

GOEZ (Damian dis), a Portuguese writer of the six- 
teenth century, was born at Alanquar near Lisbon, of a 
noble family, in 1501 , and brought upas a domestic in 
the court of king Emanuel, where he was considered both 
as a man of letters and of business. Having a strong pas- 
sion for travelling, he contrived to get a public commission; 
and travelled through almost all the countries of Europe, 
contracting as he went an acquaintance with all the learn- 
ed. At Dantzic he became intimate with the brothers 
John and Glaus Magnus; and he spent five months at Fri- 
btirg with Erasmus. He afterwards went to Padua, in 
1534 , where he resided four years, studying under Laza- 
rus Bonamicus ; not, however, without making frequent 
excursions into diifererit parts of Italy. Here he obtained 
the esteem of Peter, afterwards cardinal Bembus, of Chris- 
topher Madrucius, cardinal of Trent, and of James Sado- 
let. On his return to Louvain in 1538 , he had recourse 
lo Conrad Gocloniiis and Peter Nannius, whose instruc- 
tions were of great use to him, and applied himself to 
music and poetry ; in the former of which he made so 
happy a progress, that lie was qualified to compose for the 
churches. He married at Louvain, and his design was to 
settle in this city, in order to enjoy a little repose after 
fourteen years travelling; but a war breaking out between 
Charles V. and Henry II. of France, Louvain was besieged 
in 154 ‘ 2 , and Goez, who has written the history of this 
siege, put himself at the head of the soliliers, and contri- 
buted much to the defence of the town against the French, 
when the other officers had abandoned ii. When he was 
old, John 111. of Portugal, recalled him into his coiuiti\, 
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in order to write the history of it; but as it became first 
necessary to arrange the archives of the kingdom, which 
he found in the greatest confusion, be had little leisure to 
accomplish - bis work. The favours also which the king 
bestowed upon him created him so much envy, that his 
tranquillity was at an end, and he came to be accused ; 
and, though he cleared himself from all imputations, was 
confined to the town of Lisbon. Here, it is said that he 
was one day found dead in his own house ; and in such a 
manner as to make it doubted whether he was strangled by 
his enemies, or died of an apoplexy ; but other accounts 
inform us, with more probability, that he fell into the fire 
in a fit, and was dead before the accident was discovered. 
This happened in 1560, and he was interred in the cliurck 
of Notre Dame, at Alanquar. He wrote Fides, Religio, 
Moresque ^thiopum De Imperio et Rebus Lusita- 
norum Hispania;” “ Urbis Olissiponensis Descriptio;” 

Chronica do Rey Doin Emanuel;” ‘Mlistoria do Prin- 
cipe Dom Juao;” and other works, which have been often 
prmled, and are u\ue\\ esteemed. Av\tomo says, that, 
though he is an exact writer, yet he has not written the 
Portuguese language in its purity ; which, however, is not 
to be wondered at, considering how much time he spent 
out of his own countryj * 

GOFF (Thomas), a divine and dramatic writer, was 
born in F^ssex, about 15^2, and was educated at West- 
minster-school, from which, at the age of eighteen, lie 
entered as a student of Christ (’hurch college, Oxford. 
Here he completed his studies, and, by dint of applica- 
tion and industry, became a very able scholar, obtained 
the character of a good poet, and, being endowed with 
the powers of oratory, was, after his taking orders, esteenurd 
an excellent preacher. He had the degree of B. D. con- 
ferred on him before he quitted the university, and, in 
1623, was preferred to the living of East Clandon, in 
Surrey, Here, notwithstanding that he had long been a 
professed enemy to the female sex, and even by some 
esteemed a woman-hater, he onfortunaUdy tied himself to 
a wife, the widow of his predecessor, who was a Xaiuippe, 
and he being naturally ot a mild dis|josition, became at 
last unable to cope with so turbulent a spirit, backed a^ 

^ Antonio BIbl. Hisp.-^-CleiOPnt Bib!. Curieu!;c. — Chanfep-.t*.— Nia.M»'.i. vo? 
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she was by the children she had by her former husband. It 
was believed by many, that the uneasiness he met with in 
domestic life shortened his days. He died in July 1629, 
bcjiiir then onJy thirty-five years of age, and was buried on 
the LiVtli jf the same month at his own parish cJturch. He 
wrote several pieces on difiereiit subjects, among which 
are five tragedies; none of which were published till some 
years after liis death. Philips and Winstanley have as- 
cribevl a comedy to this author, called Cupid’s Whirli- 
gig but with no appearance of probability; since the 
gravity of his temper w\as such, that he does not seem to 
have been capable of a performance so ludicrous. In the 
latter part of his life he forsook the stage for th.c pulpit, 
and wrote sermons, some of which appeared the year he 
died. Willi the quaintness common to tlie sermons of 
James Isl\s lime, they have a portion of fancy and vivacity 
peculiar to hiiuselfi To these works may be added, his 

Latin Oration at the P'lineral of sir Henry Savilc,” spo- 
ken and printed at Oxford in 1622 ; another in Christ 
Church cathedral, at the funeral of Dr. Godwin, canon oi 
that cliiiridi, jirinted in London, 1627.* 

GOGUPrr (Antony-Yvks), an ingenious French writer, 
was born at Paris in 1716, where his father was an advo- 
cate, and himself became a counsellor to the parliament. 
By close study, and by great assiduity in his pursuits, he 
produced in 17 38 a work that ohiaiued a temporary repu- 
tation, and was translated into Knglish, entitled Origine 
des Loix, dos Arts, des Sciences, et de leur Progres chez 
les anciens Peoples,” 3 vol.s. 4lo; reprinted in 1778, in 
six volumes !2mo. This work treats of the origin and pro- 
gress of human knowledge, from tiie creation to the age of 
Cyrus, but displays more genius than erudition, and is 
rather an agietjable than a profound work. He died of 
the small-pox. May 2, 1758, immediately after the publi- 
cation of his work ; leaving his MSS. and library to his 
friend, Alexander Conrad Fugere, who died only three 
days after him, in consequence of being deeply affected 
by the death of Gogiiet, who was a man of much personal 
worth. Goguet had begun another work on the origin 
and progress of the laws, arts, sciences, &c. in P" ranee, 
from the commencement of the monarchy, .the loss of 
which the admirers o fills first production much regretted.® 

• Alh. Ox. vol. I IJiog. Drain*— Gent. vol. UvVIIl# p. 333, ^Dict, Hist# 
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GOTDAST (Meia'ihou Haimissif.ld], a hihoriou^ 
writer in civil law and liistory, was born at Biscliolhel in 
Switzerland, in 1570, and was a proU'stant ot the confes- 
sion of Geneva. He studied the civil law at Altorf niider 
Conrade Rittershiisiiis, with wliom he hf)arded ; and re- 
turned in I. "ins to JiischoUbel, wljore I’or some time he had 
no other subsistence but what he aeajnired by writing 
bocks, of wliicli, at the time of publication be used to send 
copies to ilie magistrates and [)eopIe of rank, from whom 
he received someth ing more than tiie real value; and some 
of his friends imagined they did him service in promoting 
tliis miserable tralHc. !ii 159!) be lived at St. Gal, in t)ie 
house of a INlr. Seboijinger, who declared himself his pa- 
tron ; but the same year lie went to Geneva, and lived at 
the house of profes^(Jr Lectins, with the sons of Vassan, 
whose preceptor lie was. In 1602 he went to Lausanne, 
from a notion that be could live cheaper there than at Ge- 
neva. His patron Schohinger, while he advised him to 
this step, cautioned him at the same time from such fre- 
quent removals as made him suspected of an unsettled 
temper. But, notwithstanding Schobinger’s caution, he 
returned soon after to Geneva; and, upon the recommen- 
dation of l.ectiiis, was appointed secretary to the duke of 
Bouillon, which place he quilted with his usual precipita- 
tion, and was at Franc fort in 1603, and had a selilemcnt 
at Forsteg in 1604. In 1605 lie lived at Biscliolfsel ; where 
he complained of not being safe on the score of his reli- 
gion, which rtuulered him odious even to his relations. He 
was at Franefort in 1606, where he married, and continued 
till 1610, in very bad circumstances. Little more is known 
of his history, unless that he lost his wife in 1630, and 
died liimself Aug. 1 1, 1635. He appears to have been 
a man of capricious temper, and some have attrilinted to 
him a want of integrity. I’lie greatest pan of the writings 
published by Goldast are compilations arranged in form, or 
published from iVlJSS. in libraries; and by their number he 
may be pronounced a man of indefaligablc labour. Conrin- 
gius says he has deserved so well of his country by publishing 
the ancient monuments of Germany, that undoubtedly the 
Athenians would have maintained him in the Prytaneum, 
if he had lived in those times; and ahds, that he neither 
had, nor perhaps ever will have, an etpial in illustrating 
the all'airs of Germany, and the public law of the empire. 
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The following are the most co?isideral>le among his va- 
rious works : A collection of dilfcrcnt tracts on civil and 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction, entitled Alonarcliia Sancti Ho- 
niani Imperii,” &c. I61.‘5, and 1611, 3 vols. fol. ; 

AlamaiiicC Scri])t()res,” 1730, H vols. fol.; ‘‘Scriptures 
aliquot rcniin Sncvic arum,” I Ito ; “ Coinmcntarius 

i\c iloluvnijc regno,” 4to ; “ Jidbnnatio de statu Holiemiuc 
quoad jus,’’ 4to ; “ S\l>illa Francica,” -Jto ; uliich i^ a col- 
lection of pieces relating to the Alaid of Orleans : “ Pane- 
neticormn vettnum pars prima,” KU/t-, 4to. A cnritjiis 
collection ol letters was pnl)lisiied in 1688, under the title 
“ Vironun clarissimorinu ad Aielchior Goldastum Epis- 
tohr,” 4lo, Franclorl. * 

COLDING (.\irniiTii), a man of sonic poctieal turn, 
but pi incipally novi n as a translator, in llu^ sixteenth cen- 
lnr ;^3 vv\‘»s a native of I.ondon. In 1563 wc find him Jiving 
with sccnuary at his house in the Strand, and in 

J 577 in th<i parish (if Allhallows, London Wall. Amongst 
bis patrons, as we may colleet frorn his dedications, were, 
sit \V\di('r Alildmay, V\'illiam lord (’obluini, llcniy carl of 
Hnniingdon, lord Leicester, sir Christojilier Hatton, lord 
Oxiord, and lioliert earl of Essex. Hii was connected 
with sir Phihp Sydney, for he finished an English transla- 
tion of Pliilij) A'loniay’s treatise in French, on the “ Truth 
of CUirisiianity,” which had been begun by Sydney, and 
was puhlished in i.087. ilis religiovis turn ajipears also 
fioni his translating many of the works of the early refor- 
mers and prolestanl writers, particularly Cal\ in, Chytrtcus, 
Heza, iVlailoral, Heiningius, lie also enlarged oiir 

treasiuos of anticjuit y, by piihlishing translations of Justin 
in l 'j()4; and of ( 'a sar in 1565. Of this last, a translation 
as far as the middle of the (ifili hook by John Brcnd, 
had been put into his hands, and he therefore began at 
that place, but afterwards, for uniformity, re-translated the 
whole himself. lie also published translations of Seneca’s 
Benefits, in 1577 ; of the Geography of Pouqionius Mela ; 
the Polyhistory of Solinus, 1587, and of many modern 
Latin writers, which were then useful, and suited to the 
wants of the times. A¥arton thinks his only original work 
is a “ Discourse of the Earthquake that happened in Eng- 
land and other places in 1580,” F2i:io ; and of his original 
fioctry, nothing more appears than an encomiastic copy of 


* Gnn. Diet,— Mwcii.— Niccron, vol. XXIX.— Clcwait Uibl, 
Siixii OnomiibC, 
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verses prefixed to Baret’s ‘‘Alvearie” in 158(X His chief 
poetical translation is of “ Ovid’s M c tain orp hoses,” tiie 
first four hooks of which he published in 1565, and the 
whole in 1567. Pope, who read much in old Knglish 
translations, used to say it was a pretty good one consi- 
dering the time when it was written.” The stj Ic is cer- 
tainly poetical and spirited, and his \ersification clear; his 
manner ornamental and diffuse ; yet with a sufficient ob- 
servance of tlic original. He has obtained a niche in the 

Biographia Dramatica” for having translated a drama of 
Beza’s, called Ahraliani’s Sacrifice,” 1377, ISiiio. * 

GOIJ)MAN (Nichoi.as), a mathematician, was born 
at BreJaw, in Silesia, in 1623, and died at Leyden in 
166 j. The wvjrks by which he is generally known are 
'M'.lementa Arcliitectura'. Militaris,” 1643, 8vo ; “ l)c 
Usii Proportienarii Circuli “ l)e Stylometricis,” 1662 ; 
and another treatise On Architecture,” published in 16^6, , 
by Christopher Sturm, with numerous engravings, and tlic 
life of the iuiihor. He had also improved the descriptioii 
of Solomon’s Temi)le by Villapaiuliis, but this was never 
published.- 

CrOLDONI (CuAiii.Es), an eminent modern Italian dra* 
inatisl, was born at Venice in 1707. In his infancy tlie 
drama was his darling amusement, and all his time was 
devoted to the perusing comic writers, among whom was 
Cicognini, a Florentine, little known in the dramatic com- 
monwealth, After having well studied these, he ventured 
to sketch out the j)lan of a comedy, even before be went 
to se.liool. W hen he had finished his grammati(!al studies 
at Venice, and his rhetorical studies at the Jesuits’ college 
in Perugia, he was sent to a boarding-school at Rimini, to 
study pliilosophy, but he paid far more attention to the 
theatres, entered into a familiar acquaintance with the 
actors, and when they were to remove to Chiozza, made 
liis escape in their company. This was the first fault he 
committed, which, according to his own confession, drew 
a great many others after it. His father had intended him 
to be a physician, like himself: the young man, however, 
was wholly averse to the study. He proposed afterwards 
to make him an advocate, and sent him to be a practitioner 
in Modena; but a horrid ceremony of ecclesiastical juris- 

1 WartorCs Hist, of Poetry.— Phillips’s Thealrum, edit, by sir E, Bryjlijes.— 
Spence's Anecdotes, MS. ^ Morers. 
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JicLion, at which he was present, inspired him with a me- 
lancholy turn, and he determined to hecouie a Capuchin. 
Oftliis, however, he was cured by a visit; to Venice, wlxae 
he indulged in all the fashionable dissipation of tiie place. 
He was afterwards prevailed upon by his moiijcr, after ih ^ 
death of his father, to exercise tin* prid’cssioni of a lawyer 
in Venice, but by a sudden reverse of fortune he w'ai t om- 
pelled to quit at once both tite bav and V'eniee. He then 
went to Milan, where lie was cnipioyt'd by llie resident of 
Venice in the capacity of Si*crt‘tary, atid becoming ac- 
qiiiiinted with the manager of the tlK atrc, he wrote a farce 
onlitlcd II Gondoliere V'^eneziano,” tne Vcnelian Ooii- 
dolier ; which was the iirst comic production of liis that 
was performed and printed. Some time after, Goidoni 
quitto'd the Venetian resident, and removed to Vtrrona, 
where ho got introduced to the manager of the tlieaire, lov 
whicli he composed several pieces. Having rt^moved along 
with the players to Genoa, he was for the first time seized 
with an ardent passion for a lady, who soon afterwards be- 
came Ills wife. He tlien returned with the company to 
Venice, where he displayed, for ilte first time, the powers 
of liis genius, and executed his plan of veformitig tlie Ita- 
lian stage. He wrote the Momolo,” “Courtisan,” the 
^SSquanderor,” and other pieces, which obtained univer- 
sal admiration. Feeling a strong inclination to reside some 
time in 'rnscan)^ he repaired to Florence and Pisa, wdierc 
lie wrote Footman of tw(» Masters,” and ‘^'The Son of 

Harlequin lost and found again.” He returned to Venice, 
and set about executing more and more his favourite 
scheme of reform. He was now attached to the theatre of 
S, Angelo, and employed himself in writing both fi)r the 
company, and for his own purposes. Tiie constant toils 
he iiuderwent in these engagements imi)aireJ his health. 
He w'rote, in the course of twelve months, sixteen new 
comedies, l)esides forty-two pieces for the theatre; among 
these many are considered as the best of bis productions, 
llie first edition of liis wmrks was published in 1753, in 10 
vols, 8 VO. As he wrote afterwards a great number of new 
pieces for the theatre of S. Luca, a separate edition of these 
was published, under the tide of The New' Comic 
'I'heatrc among these was the Terence,” called by the 
author his favourite^ and judged to be the master-piece of 
his works. 11c made another journey to l^arma, on the 
invitation of duke Philip, and from thence he passed tm 
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J2ome. He had composed 59 other pieces so late as 1761, 
five of which were tle‘iiii:!ied for the particular use of Mar- 
que Albcrgati Capacclli, and consequently adapted to the 
theatre of a private company. Here ends the literary life 
of Goldoni in Italy, after which he accepted of an engage- 
ment of two years in Paris, where he found a select and 
numerous company of excellent ))erformers in the Italian 
theatre. They were, however, chargeable with the same 
faults vvliicli he iiad corrected in Italy'; and the trench 
supported, and even applauded in the Italians, what they 
would have reprobated on their own stage. Goldoni wished 
to extend, even to that country, his plan of reformat 
tion, without considering the extreme diificulty of the un- 
dertaking. His first attempt was the piece called l^he 
Father for Love;” and its had success was a sufficient 
warning to him to desist from his undertaking. He con- 
tinued, during the remainder of his engagement, to i)ro- 
duce pieces agreeable to the general taste, and j>ublished 
twenty-four comedies ; among wdiich “ The Love of Zc- 
lincla and Lindor” is reputed the best. 'The term of two 
years being expired, Goldoni was preparing to return to 
Italy, when a lady, reader to the dauphincss, mother to 
the late king, introduced him at court, in the capacity of 
Italian master to the princesses, aunts to the king. Ho 
did not live in the court, but resorted there, at each sum- 
mons, in a post-chaise, sent to him for the purpose. These 
journeys were the cause of a disorder in the eyes, whicli 
afflicted him the rest of bis life; for being accustomed to 
read while in the chaise, he lost his siglit on a sudden, 
and in spite of the most potent remedies, could never af- 
terwards recover it entirely. For about six months lodg- 
ings were provided him in the chateau of Versailles. The 
death, however, of ihe dauphin, changed the face of af- 
fairs. Goldoni lost his lodgings, and only, at the end of 
three years, received a bounty of 100 Louis in a gold box, 
and the grant of a pension of four thousand livres a year. 
T’his settlement would not have been sufficient for him, if 
lie had not gained, by other means, farther sums. He 
wrote now and then comedies for the theatres of Italy and 
Portugal ; and, during these occupations, was desirous to 
shew to the French that he merited a high rank among 
their dramatic writers. For this purpose, he neglected 
nothing which could be of use to render himself master of 
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the French language. He heard, spoke, and conversed 
so nincli in it, that, in his 62d year, he ventured to write a 
comedy in French, and to have it represented in ilie cuiut 
tlieatre, on the occasion of the niurria^^e of the king, 'i ins 
piece was the “ Bourru Bienfaisant and it met villi no 
great success, that the author received a honni , -d i OO 
Louis from the king, another graiideauon iViun Uio oor- 
forniers, and considerable sums from the bookNCiler.s wiio 
published it. He published soon aiuulier cfime b; in 

Frencii, called L’Avarc Fastiicu\/’ After r.lu; Jeaib '/f 
Lewis XV. Goldoni was appointed Itahan teacher tu the 
princess C'lotilcic^ mid ukcr her innmage, he atejiK-h I ilie 
late unfortunate princc'is Elizahcth in the nmiijc ca/icf ity. 
His last work was tJie Volponi/' written aficr he had re- 
tired IVorn court, it was his misioriune lo live to nco 
iiis pension taken away by the revolution, and, like liioii- 
sands in a similar situation, ho was obliged to pa^s IiIn old 
age in poverty and distress. Ho died in the licgi lining of 
17‘):h As a comic poet, Goldoni is reckoned among tiie 
best of the age in wliicli he; nourished, liis works weie 
printed at Leghorn in 1788 — 91, in 81 vols. Svo. Ho Ims 
been reckoned the Moliere of Italy, and he is styled by 
Voltaire “ ddie l^iinter of Nature.” Dr. Burney tnat 
he is, pcrha})s, the only author of comic operas in Italy 
who has given them a little couimoii sense, by a nainral 
plot, arni natural characters ; and his celebrated comic 
opera of the Biiona Figliuola,” set by Ficcini, anti lirst 
performed in London Dec. 9th, 1700, ^leiulered both the 
poet and composer, whose iia'.nes had scarcely penetrated 
into this country before, dear to every lover of llio Italian 
language and music, in the nation.* 

GGLDSMridl (Oi.iv lui), an eminent [)oet and miscel- 
laneous writer, was born on Nov. 29, 1728, at a place 
called Pallas, in the parish of Forney and county of Long- 
ford in Ireland. His father, the rev. Charles Goldsmith, 

:i native of the county of iit>sv:ommon, was a (dergymaii of 
the established churcli, and had been educated at Diibijii 
college. He afterwards held the living of Kilkenny West 
iu the county of W6stiiioath. By his wife, Anne, the 
daughter of the rev. Oliver .loiies, master of the diocesan 
iichoal of Elpiiin, lie had five sons, and two daughters. 

' Skolch by Mr. Dnminni. — RetVs CyclopaPii a — -L'l'e of (Jobloni, traas- 
iated by Mr. Black, publisUed in 1814, ‘.2 toU. 8vo. 
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His eldest son, Henry, went into the church,* and is the 
gentleman to whom our poet dedicated his Traveller.’* 
Oliver was the second son, and is supposed to have faith « 
fully represented bis father in the character of the Village 
Preacher in the Deserted Village.” Oliver was origi- 
nally intended for some mercantile employment, as his 
father found his income too scanty for the expences of the 
literary education which he had bestowed on his eldest son. 
With this view he was instructed in reading, writing, and 
aritlimetic, at a common school, the master of which was an 
old soldier, of a romantic turn, who entertained his pupil 
with marvellous stories of his travels and feats, and is sup- 
posed to have imparted somewhat of that wandering and 
unsettled turn which so much appeared in his pupil’s fu- 
ture life. It is certain that Oliver had not been long at 
this humble school before he proved that he w'as no vul- 
gar boy.” He made some attempts in poetry when he was 
scarcely eight years old, and by the inequalities of his 
temper and conduct, betrayed a disposition more favour- 
able to the flights of genius than the regularity of business. 
This after some time became so obvious, that his friends, 
who had at first pleaded for his being sent to the univer- 
sity, now determined to contribute towards the ex pence, 
and by their assistance, he was placed at a school of repu- 
tation, where he might be qualified to enter the college 
with the advantages of preparatory learning. 

In June 1744, when in his fifteenth year, be was sent 
to Dublin college/^ and entered as a sizer, under the rev. 
Mr. Wilder, one of the fello^irs, but a man of harsh temper 
and violent passions, and consequently extremely unfit to 
win the affections and guide the disposition of a youth 
simple, ingenuous, thoughtless, and unguarded. His pupil, 
however, made some progress, although slow, in academi- 
cal studies. In J747, he was elected one of the exhibi- 
tioners on the foundation of Erasmus Smyth ; and in 1749, 
two years after the regular time, he was admitted to the 
degree of bachelor of arts. His indolence and irregulari- 
ties may in part account for this tardy advancement to the 
reputation of a scholar, but much may likewise be attri- 
buted to the unfeeling neglect of his tutor, who contended 
only for the preservation certain rules of discipline, while 
he gave himself little trouble with the cultivation of the 
mind. On one oepasion he thought proper to chastise 
Oliver before a party of young friends of both sexes, whoiPf 
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with his usual imprudence, he was entertaining with a 
supper and dance in his rooms. Oliver immediately dis- 
posed of his books and deaths, left college, and com- 
menced a wanderer, without any prospect, without friends, 
and without money. At length, after suifering such ex- 
tremity of hunger, that a handful of grey peas which a girl 
gave him at a wake, appeared a luxurious meal, he con- 
trived to acquaint his brother with his situation, who im- 
mediately clothed him, and carried him hack to college, 
effecting at the same time a reconciliation between him 
and his tutor, which, it may be supposed, was more conve- 
nient than cordial on cither si<le. 

Soon after this event, his father died, and his friends 
wished him to prepare for holy orders ; but to this he de- 
clared his dislike ; and finding liiinself equally uncomfort- 
able as tutor in a })rivutc family, to which he had been re- 
commended, he again left the country with about thirty 
pounds in his pocket. After an absence of six weeks, he 
returned to his mother’s bouse, without a penny, having 
expended the whole in a scries of whimsical adventures, of 
which the reader will find a very entertaining account in 
the Life prefixed to his Works. His mother and friends 
being reconciled to him, his uncle the rev. Thomas Con- 
tarine, resolved to send him to the Temple to study law ; 
but in his way to London, he met at I)ul>lin with a sharper 
who tempted him to play, and stnpt him of lifty pounds, 
with which he had been turnished for his voyage and jour- 
ney. Ills youth must furnish the only apology that can be 
made for this insensibiliiy to the kindnos of his friends, 
who could ill aiford the money thus wantonly lost. Again, 
however, they received him into favour, and it being now 
decided that he should study physic, he was sent to Edin- 
burgh, for that purpose, about 1752 or 175:5, biu still his 
thoughtless and eccentric disposition betrayed him into 
many ludicrous situations. He formall}', indeed, attended 
the lectures of the medical professors, but his studies were 
neither regular nor profound. There was always some- 
thing he liked better than stated application. Among his 
fellow-students, he wished to recommend himself, and he 
was not unsuccessful, by his stories and songs, as a social 
companion, and a man of humour ; and this ambition to 
shine in company by such means, never wholly left him 
when he came to associate witli men who are not charmed 
by noisy vivacity, . 
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After he haJ gone through the usual course of lecture.^ 
his uncle, who appears to have borne the principal ex- 
pences of his education, equipped him for the medical 
school of Leyden, at wliich, however, he did not arrive 
without meeting with some of tliose incidents which have 
given an air ot romance to his history. At Leyden he stu- 
died chemistry and anatomy for about a year ; but a taste 
for gaming, which lie appears to have caught very early, 
frequently plunged him into ditliculties, without any of 
the bcnelits of experience. Even the money which he was 
compelled to borrow, in order to enable him to leave Hol- 
land, was expended on some costly dowers which he bought 
of a Dutch florist, as a present to his uncle; and when he 
set out on his travels, he “ had only one clean shirt, and 
no money in his pochet.’* In such a plight any other man 
would have laid his account wdth starving ; liut GoUlsmith 
had knack at ljo[)ing,” and however miserably provided, 
deiennined to make the tour of Europe on foot. In what 
iiuninor he performed this .singular undertaking, he is sup- 
posed to have informed us iii I'lie History of a Philo>ophic 
Vagabond,” in chap. xx. of the “ Vicar of W akefield.” 
He had some knowledge of music, and charmed the pea- 
sants so much as to procure a lodging and a subsistence. 
He also entered the foreign universities and convents, where, 
upon certain days, the.ses arc maintained against any ad- 
ventitious di.sputant, for which, if the champion opposes 
with some dexterity, he may claim a gratuity in money, a 
diniMjr, and a bed for the night. At one time, he is said 
to have at'companied a young Englishman as a tutor ; but 
his biographer doubts whether this part of the Philosophic 
Vagabond’s story was not a fiction. It is certain, however, 
that in the manner above related, and with some assistance 
/roin his uncle, he contrived to travel through Flanders, 
and part of ranee, Germany, Switzerland, and Italy. It 
was probably at Padua that he took a medical degree, as 
he remained here about six munths, but one of his earliest 
biographers thinks he took tlie degree of liachelor of medi- 
cine at Loiivaine. His generous uncle dying while he was 
in Italy, he was obliged to travel througli France to Eng- 
land on foot, and landed at Dover in 173 G. 

He arrived in London in the extremity of distress, and 
first tried to be admitted as an usher in a school or academy, 
and having with some difficultly obtained that situation, he 
remained for some time in it, submitting to mortifications. 
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of which he has given, pw»l»%, ai\ 
in the story of tho philosophic ^ iiitsir* 

cured a situation in the shop of a chen^''*^* * * ^ 

was found out by Dt. S\eigl», one of \«s te^fow- v 
Kdinburgh, who liberally s\vat^A 

encouraged him to commence praciiuouer. W ith '* 
he settled, if any measure of our poet doHCCves that 
thet, in Bankside, Soutbvrark ; and aftersvards removed to 
the Temple or its neighbourhood. In either place his 
success as a physician is not mucii known ; his own account 
was, that he had plenty of patients, but. j^ot no fees. 

About this time, however, he appears to iiave had recourse 
to his pen. His first attempt was a tragedy, which he 
probably never finislicd. In 1758 he obtained, by meatis 
of Dr. Milner, a dissenting minister, who kept a school at 
Peckham, which our author siiperhitendcd during the doc- 
tor’s illness, the ap[jointincnt to be physician to one of our 
factories in India, in order to procure the necessary ex- 
pellees for the voyage, he issued proposals for printing by 
subscrijition The present state of Polite Literature in 
Lurojie,” with what success we arc not told, nor why he 
gave up his appointment in India. In tlie same year, how- 
ever, he wrote what he very properly calls a catcii* penny 
‘‘ Life of Voltaire, ’’ and cngage<i with Mr. Griffiths as a 
critic in the Monthly lieview. 'Fhe terms of this engage- 
ment were his board, lodging, and a handsome salary, all 
secured by a written agreement. Goldsmith declared he 
usually wrote for his employer every day from nine o’clock 
till two. But at the end of seven or eight months it was 
dissolved by mutual consent, and our poet took lodgings 
in Green Arbour court, in the Old Bailey, amidst the dwel- 
lings of indigence, where he completcil his Present State 
of Polite Literature,” printed for Dodsley, 175SI, 12mo. 

He afterwards removed to more decent lodgings in 
Wine Office-court, Fleet-street, where he wrote his ad- 
mirable novel, The Vicar of Wakefield,” attended with 
the affecting circumstance of his being under arrest. When 
the knowledge of his situation was communicated to Dr. 
Johnson, he disposed of his manuscript for sixty pounds, 
to Mr. Newbery, and procured his enlargement. Although 
the money was then paid, the book was not published until 
some lime after, when his excellent poem The '^IVavel- 
Jer” liad established his fame. •His connection with Mr. 
Newbery was a source of regular supply, as he employed 
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him in compiling or revising many of his publications, par- 
ticularly, The Art of Poetry,” 2 vols. 12tno; a “ Life 
of Beau Nasli,” and Letters on the History of England,” 
2 vols. 12ino, which have been attributed to lord Lyttel- 
ton, the earl of Orrery, and other noblemen, but were 
really written by Dr. Goldsmiili. He had before this been 
employed by Wilkie, the bookseller, in conducting a 

Lady’s Magazine,” and published with him, a volume 
of essays, entiled The Bee.” To the Public Ledger, a 
newspaper, of wliich Kelly was at that time the editor, he 
contributed those letters which have since been published 
under the title of ‘‘ The Citizen of the World.” 

In ilG5 1)6 published The Traveller,” which at once 
established his fame. The outline of this he formed when 
in Switzerland, but polished it w’ith great care, before he 
submitted it to the public. It soon made him known and 
admired, but his roving disposition had not yet left him. 
He had for some time been musing on a design of pene- 
trating into the interior parts of Asia, and investigating 
the remains of ancient grandeur, learning, and manners. 
When he was told of lord Bute’s liberality to men of 
genius, he applied to that nobleman for a salary to enable 
him to execute his favourite plan, but his application was 
unnoticed, as his name had not then been made known by 
his Traveller. This poem, however, having procured him 
the unsolicited friendship of lord Nugent, afterwards earl 
of Clare, he obtained an introduction to the earl of 
Northumberland, then lord Lieutenant of Ireland, who in- 
vited our poet to an interview. Goldsiniih prepared a 
complimentary address for his excellency, wliich, by mis- 
take, be delivered to the groom of the chambers, and 
when the lord lieutenant appeared, was so confused that 
he came away without being able to explain the object of 
his wishes. Sir John Hawkins relates, that when the lord 
lieutenant said he should be glad-to do him any kindness. 
Goldsmith answered, that “ he had a brother in Ireland, a 
clergyman, that stood in need of help ; as for himself, he 
had no dependence on the promises of great men ; he 
looked to the booksellers ; they were his best friends, and 
lie was not inclined to forsake them for others.” — This was 
very characteristic of Goldsmith, who, as sir John Haw- 
kins adds, was ** an uleot in the affairs of the world,” but 
yet bis affectionate remeniE)rance of his brother on such an 
occasion merits a less harsh epithet. Goldsmith was grate- 
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fill for the kindness he had received from tliis brother, and 
nothing probably would liave given him greater j)U‘asure 
than if he had succeeded in transferring tlie earl’s patron- 
age to him. From this time, however, although he some- 
times talked about it, he appears to liave relimjuished the 
project of going to Asia. ‘‘ Of all men,” said i)r. Johnson, 
Goldsmith is the most unfit to go out upon such an in- 
quiry ; for he is utterly iguoiant of such arts as we already 
possess, and consequently could not know what would be 
accessions to onr present slock of mechanical knowledge. 
He would bring home a grinding barrow, and think that 
he had furnished a wonderful improvement.” 

In 17tJi*, Goldsmith fixed his abode in the Temple, and 
resided, first in tlie library staircase, afterwards in the 
King’s-bench walk, and ultimately at No. 2, in Brick- 
court, where he had chambers on the first floor elegantly 
furnished ; and where he was visited by literary friends of 
the most distinguished merit. When Dr. Johnson’s Lite- 
rary club was founded, he was one of the first members, 
and his associates were those whose conversations h;ivc 
given such interest to Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 

Having now aeejuired considerable fame as a critic, a 
novelist, and a dcscrijitive poet, he was induced to court 
the dramatic Muse. His first attempt was tlie comedy of 
the ‘‘ Good-natured Man,” which Garrick, after mueli 
delay, declined, and it was produced at Coveut-garden the- 
atre, in 17C8, and kept possession of the stage for nine 
nights, but did not obtain the applause which his friends 
thought it merited. Between this period and the a])pcar- 
ance of his next celebrated poem, he compiled “ 'Lhe Ro- 
man liistoiy,” in 2 vols, 8vo, and afterwards an abridge- 
ment of it, and ‘‘ The History of England,” iu 4 vols. 8vo, 
both elegantly written, and highly calculated to attract and 
interest young readers, althougli it must be owned, he is 
frequently superficial and inaccurate. His pen was also 
occasionally employed on introductions and prefaces to 
books compiled by other persons; as Guthrie’s History 
of the World,” and Dr, Brooks’s System of Natural 
History.” Jii this last preface, he so far excelled his au- 
thor in the graces of a captivating style, that the booksel- 
lers engaged him to write a History of the Earth and 
Animated Nature,” which he executed with much ele- 
gance, but with no very deep knowledge of the subject. 
He also drew up a Life of Dr. Parnell,” prefixed to an 
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edition of his poems, which anbrclcd Dr. Johnson an op- 
portunity of payinjj an aObctionate tribute to his iiieniory^ 
when he c*ime to write the life of Parnell for the Knolish 
Poets. He wrote also a I.ife of liolingbroke,” origin- 
ally prefixed to the Di^sertalioll on Parties,” and uIut- 
wards to BoJingbroke’s works. In one of his roin|>iliitn>iis 
he was pecmliarly unfortunate. Being- desired by (iriilin 
the bookseller, to make a selection of elegant poems iVom 
out best Eughsh classics, for the unc of boarding-schools, 
Ve cv\'cc\v^'A^ wvatVed for itic pnutcM- one of the most indc- 
re/jl tales uf l^nor. IIkn hiugr.-y'uev uAds w’wUcmv vead- 
Jw/ /JjJs irns not the as he introduces it with 


// cntjci.sm. 'I'iicsr vji/oiis puoUcAiions hiiiv not been 
iioiiceJ in their regular orJer, but their Jatrs are not con- 
iiected witli any particulars in oiir author’s history. 

|>''odiicc(l Jjis ailmirabJe poem The Be 
serted Vdlagc,” vvl.icl. be to.K-i.ed and re-toacbed 

At the establishment of the roval ac'ul/'mir 
in 1770 , bis friend sir Josbna Uj_, nolds procured dlbn 
tl c .ippoinimeiit of professor of ancient history, a com 
pbmenury dislinclion attended neitljcr with emolument 
nor trouble, but winch entitled biui to a seat at some of 
le meetings of the society. Hi* situation in Jife was now 
comfortable, at east ; and iniglu have been independent 

bm prudence with liis general conduct- 

but although this was not always the ctisc it is niiiel» ’ 

Ins honour that his errors were generally on’tho ri^^ht side'* 

He was kind and benevolent, wherever lie had ?t ii> i ■ . 
power, and althoiigli frequently duped by artful men his 

mihaunv " A I "PPlioaiions of the 

1,0 of his writin<rs that 

be was even looked up to, as a patmn and prommer ff 

sebemes of public utility. His biographer has nnldUlf i ^ 
very curious letter from the notoriou^s Thomas piifrm 
uhich he solicits Goldsmith’s interest in procuring an ad- 
dition to the pay of excisemen. ^ 

Jn the month of March 1773, his second comedy, “She 
Stoops to Conquer,” was performed at Cove„Tgarde„ 
an leceived with the highest applause, contrary ^to the’ 
opinion of the manager, Mr. Colman. It is founded upon 
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;Ln incident which, his biographer informs us, happened 
lo the author In his younger days, wlien he mistook a gen- 
tleman’s house for an inn. In the same year he appeared 
before the public in a different character. A scurrilous let- 
ter, probably written by Kenrick, was insericd in the Lon- 
don Packet, a pa[5cr then published by the late Mr. I'lio- 
mas E\ans, bookseller in Paternoster- row. Goldsmith re- 
sented no part of the al>use in this letter but tliat which 
ndlected on a young lady of his acquaintance. Aceom- 
])auied by one of bis countrymen, he waitetl on Mr. Evans, 
and stated the nature of bis cofutplaiiU. I\Ir. Evans, who 
bad no concern in the paper, but as publisher, went to 
<'\amine ilie fde, and while stooping for it, Gohlsmith was 
;ulvised by Ids IViend, to take that ooportimity of caning 
Iiim, wdiicli he imuiediately began to do; but Evans, a 
stout and Ijigb-bhxsdcd W'tdchinan, returned the blows 
with so much advantage, that GohLsmith’s friend fled, and 
loft bun in a shocking [)liglit. Dr. Kenrick, who was tlieii 
in the cainc forward, and aflocling great coinpas- 

.sioii for Cd»i Isinith, conducted liiiu lioine in a coach, lliis 
foolish (juaneJ alVor«led considerable sport for the news- 
papers belbre it was finally nmdc up. 

One of his last publications was the History of tlie 
Earth and Animated Nature” before mentioned, in 8 vols. 
«S\o, for wiiiv-h be received the sum oi’ 8oO/. and during the 
tinuj he was engaged in this uiulcrlakiug, he had leceived 
tiie copy-money for his ccined.y, and ilie profits of Ins tliird 
nights ; but, Ins biographer informs us, be was so liberal 
in bis donations, and profuse in bis disbursements; he was 
unfortunately so jittaclied to tlie ])crnieious practice of 
gaming; and from his unsettled habits of life, his supplies 
being precariems and uncerlaiu, he had been so little 
accustomed to regulate his expences by any system t)f 
ceconoruy, that his del)ls far exceeded his resources ; and 
lie was obliged to take up money in advance from the 
managers of the two theatres, tor comedies, which be 
engaged to furnish to each; and from the booksellers, for 
publications which he was to finish for the press. All these 
engagements he fully intended, and doubtless would have 
been ai)lc, to fulfil with the strictest honour, as he had 
done on former occasions in similar exigencies ; but his 
premature death unhappily prevented the execution of his 
plans, and gave occasion to malignity to impute those 
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failures to deliberate intention, which were merely the re- 
sult of inevitable mortality.” 

Some time before his death, although they were not 
printed until after that event, he wrote his poems “ The 
Haunch of Venison,” ‘‘ Retaliation,” and some other of 
his smaller pieces. But the chief project he had at heart 
was, an Universal Dictionary of Arts and Sciences,” in 
the execution of which it is said he had engaged all his li- 
terary friends and the members of the Literary Club ; but 
this was prevented by his death, which is thus related by 
his biographer : 

He was subject to severe fits of the** strangury, owing 
probably to the intemperate manner in which he conlined 
himseh to the de>k, when he was employed in his compi- 
lations, olten indeed for several wec*ks successively, with- 
out taking exercise. On such occasions he usually hired 
lodgings in some farm-house a few miles from London, and 
wrote without cessation till he had finislted his task. He 
then carried his copy to the bookseller, received his com- 
pensationy and gave himself up, perhaps for months with- 
out interruption, to the gaieties, amusements, and soci- 
eties of London. And here it may be observed once 
for all, that his elegant and enchanting style in prose 
flow^ed from him with such facility, that in whole quires of 
his histories, ‘ Animated Nature,’ &c. be had seldom oc- 
casion to correct or alter a single word ; but in his verses, 
especially his two great ethic poems, nothing could ex- 
ceed the patient and incessant revisal which he bestowed 
upon them. To save himself the trouble of transcription, 
he wrote the lines in his first copy very wide, and would 
so fill up the intermediate space with reiterated correc- 
tions, that scarcely a word of his first effusions was left 
unaltered. 

^Mn the spring of 1774, being embarrassed in his cir- 
cumstances, and attacked with his usual malady, his in- 
disposition, aggravated too by mental distress, terminated 
■in a fever, which on the 25th of March had become exceed- 
ingly violent, when he called in medical assistance. Al- 
though he had then taken ipecacuanha to promote a vomit, 
he would proceed to the use of James’s fever-powder, con- 
trary to the advice of the medical gentlemen who attended 
him, ,From the application of these powders he had re- 
ceived the greatest benefit in a similar attack nearly two 
years before ; but then they bad been administered by Dr. 
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James himself in person. This happened in September 
1772. But now the progress of the disease was as unfa- 
vourable as possible ; for, from the time above-mentioned 
every symptom became more and more alarming till Mon- 
day April 4tb, when he died, aged forty-iive.” 

His remains were privately interred in the Temple 
burial-ground, on Saturday A|Ml 9 ; but afterwards, by a 
subscription raised among his friends, and chiefly by his 
brethren of the club, a marble monument was erected to 
his memory in Westminster-abbey, wiih an inscription by 
Dr. Johnson, the history of which the reader may And in 
Boswell’s Life, where are likewise many curious traits of 
our poet’s variegated character. 

“ He was,” adds l]is biographer, generous in the ex- 
treme, and so strongly aflccted by compassion, that he has 
been known at midnight to abandon his rest in order to 
j)rocure relief and an asylum for a poor dyiiig object who 
was left destitute in the streets. Nor was there ever a mind 
wiiose general feelings were more benevolent and friendly. 
He is, however, supposed to have hecMi often soured by 
jealousy or en\y, and many little instances are mentioned 
of this tendency in his character; but whatever appeared 
of tliis kind was a mere momentary stmsaiion, which he 
knew not how like other men to conct*al. It was never the 
result of principle, or the suggestion of reflection ; it iKiver 
embittered liis heart, nor influenced bis conduct. Nothing 
could be more amiable than the general features of his 
mind ; those of his person were not perhaps so engaging. 
His stature was under the middle size, his body strongly 
built, and his limbs more sturdy than elegant ; his com- 
plexion was pale, his forehead low, his face almost round, 
and pitted with the small-pox ; but marked with strong 
lines of thinking. His first appearance was not capti- 
vating ; but when lie grew easy and cheerful in company, 
he relaxed into such a display of good-humour, as soon 
removed every unfavourable impression. Yet it must be 
acknowledged that in company he did not appear to so 
much advantage as might have been expected from his 
genius and talents. He was too apt to speak without re- 
flection, and without a sufficient knowledge of the subject; 
which made Johnson observe of him, ‘ No man was more 
foolish when he had not a pen in his hand, or more wise 
when he had.’ Indeed, with all his defects (to conclude 
nearly in the words of that great criticl, as a writer he was 
VoL. XVI. G 
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of the most distinguished abilities. Whatever he com- 
posed he did it better than any other man could. And 
whether we consider him as a poet, as a comic writer, or 
as an historian (so far as regards his powers of composition) 
he was one of the first writers of his time, and will ever 
stand in the foremost class.^ 

Although this character may be thought in some respects 
exaggerated, it cannot be denied that the indelible stamp 
of genius rests on his Vicar of Wakefield and on his 
poems, The Traveller,” ** Deserted Village,” and Ld- 
win and Angelina.” In description, pathos, and even 
sublimity, he has not been exceeded by any of the poets 
of his age, except that in the latter quality he must yield 
to Gray.* 

GOLIUS (James), professor of Arabic at Leyden, de- 
scended from a considerable family in that city, was born 
at the Hague, in 1596 . At Leyden he made himself 
master of all the learned languages, and proceeded to 
physic, divinity, and the mathematics. His education 
being finished, he took a journey to France with the 
duchess de la Trenjouille; and was invited to teach the 
Greek language at Rochelle, which he continued to do, 
until that city was in the following year reduced again to 
the dominion of the French king, after which he resolved 
to return to Holland. He had early taken a liking to Er- 
penius, the Arabic professor at Leyden ; by the help of 
whose lectures hr* made a great [)rogress in the Arahirt 
tongue, and having in 16 J 2 an oppoi Lunily of attending 
the Dutch ain.hassadtn* to the court of Morocco, he c on- 
sulted wilii Erpeuius, who directed him to observe care- 
lully every production, eiiher of nature, art, or custom, 
which were unknown in Europe ; and to describe them, 
setting down the proper naine of each, and tlic derivation 
of if, if known. He also gave him a letter directed to that 
prince^ together with a p/esent of a grand atlas, anti a 
New Testament in Arabic. These procured him a very 
gracious reception from Mulcy Zidan, then king of Mo- 
rocco, who expressed great saiisfaction in the present, and 
afterwards read them frequently. 


* Life pr#*fixed to hi» Work's, London, 1801, and 1*^07, 4 vo’s. 8vo, princi* 
pally written by Dr. Peicy, bislioj* of Dromon*. — Jolnmnn and ehniineiii’s 
English Poets, 1810. — ^Lifc of Gold^uitdi by Su E. Urydg®** Ctrnsura Lite* 

taria, vol. V. 
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In the mean time Golius maJe so 
advice, that he attained a perlect^ s i 
tongue ; and in indulging his (Turiosity TCSpCCting" 
rusioms and learning of that country, contrived to make 
himself very agreeable to the doctors and courtiers. By 
this means he became particularly serviceable to the am- 
bassador, who growing uneasy because liis aflairs were not 
dispatched, was advised to present to his maic^ty a pelitioti 
written by Golius in the Arabic character ami language, 
and in the Christian style, both circumstances rather novel 
in that country. The king was astonished at the beauty of 
the petition, both as to writing ami style; and leaving 
learned from the ambassador that it was done by Golius, 
desired to see him. At the audience, the king spoke to 
him in Aral)ie, and Golius said in Spanish, that he under- 
stood his majesty very well, hut could not keep up a con- 
^er.sation in Arabic, by reason of its guttural pronunciation, 
to which his throat was not sulBcicntly inurctl. "J'his ex- 
cuse was accepted by the king, who granted the ainbas- 
satior’.s request, and dispatched him immediately. Before 
his departure, Golius had an opportunity of examining the 
curiosities of Fez, and took a plan of the royal palace, 
whicli was afterwards communicated to Mr. Wimlus, and 
inserted in his Journey to Mequinez,” 8vo. Gu- 

lins brought with him to Holland several hooks unkiiovvn in 
Fiiropc; ami among others, ‘‘ 'I'he Annals of the Ancient 
Kingdom of Fez and Morocco,” which he resolved to 
transiat(‘. He communicated every thing to Krpeniiis, 
wlio well knew the value of them, but did not Ii\e long 
enough to enjoy the treasure; that professor dying in Nov, 

1 624, after recommending this his best beloved scholar to tlie 
curators of the university for his successor. The request 
was complied with, and Golius saw himself immediately 
in the Arabic chair, which he filled so ably as to lessen 
their sense of the loss of Erpenius, Being, however, still 
desirous of cultivating oriental languages and antiejuities, 
he applied to his superiors for leave to take a journey to 
the Levant; and obtained letters patent from the prince of 
Orange, dated Nov. 25, 1625. He set out immediately 
for Aleppo, where he continued fifteen months ; after 
which, making excursions into Arabia, towards Mesopo- 
tamia, he went by land to Constantinople, in company 
with Cornelius Hago, ambassador from Holland to the 
Porte. Here the governor of the coast of Propontis gave 
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him tlie use of his pleasant gardens and curious library ; in 
which retirement he applied himself wholly to the reading 
of the Arabic historians and geographers, whose writings 
were till then either unknown to, or bad not been perused 
by him. Upon his return to the city, discovering occa- 
sionally in conversation with the great men there a prodi- 
gious memory of what he had read, he excited such admi- 
ration, that a principal officer of the empire made him an 
offer of a coinmissioii from the grand signor to lake a sur- 
vey of the whole empire, in order to describe the situation 
of places with more exactness than was done in such maps 
us they then had ; but he pretended that this would inter- 
fere with the oath which he had taken to the States, 
although his real fear arose from the danger of such an 
iindci taking. In this place also he found his skill in physic 
of infinite service in procuring him the favour and respect 
of the grandees ; from whom, as he would take no fees, he. 
received many valuable and rich presents, and every liberal 
offer to induce liim to settle among them. But alter a re- 
sidence of four years, having in a great measure satisfied 
his thirst of eastern learning, and made himself master of 
the Turkish, Persian, and Arabic tongues, he returned in 
i629, laden will) curious MSS. which have ever since been 
valued among the richest treasures of the university library 
at Leyden. As soon as he was settled at home, he began 
to think of making the best use of some of these manuscripts 
by communicating them to the public ; but first printed an 
“Arabic Lexicon,” 1G33, folio; and a new edition of 
“ Erpenius’s Grammar, enlarged with notes and additions 
to which also he subjoined se\eral pieces of poetry, ex- 
tracted from the Arabian writers, particularly Tograi and 
Ababella. One purpose on which he employed his know- 
ledge and influence cannot be too highly commended. He 
had been an eje- witness of the wretched state of Chris- 
tianity in the Mahometan countries, and with the com- 
passion of a Christian, resolved, therefore, to make his 
skill in tlieir language serviceable to them. With this 
laudable view he procured an edition of the New Tes- 
tament” in the original language, with a translation into 
the vulgar Greek by an Archimandrite, which he prevailed 
with the States to present to the Greek church, groaning 
under the Mahometan tyranny ; and, as some of these 
Christians use the Arabic tongue in divine service, he took 
care to have dispersed among them an Arabic translation 
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of the confession of ihe rtiformecl protestaiits, together 
with the catechism and litnrgy 

Intent as he was in promoting religion and learning 
abroad, he did not neglect his <lnty at home, which was 
now increased by the curators during his absence confer- 
ring upon him, in addition to the former, the professorship 
of mathematics, to which he was chosen in 1626. He dis- 
charirod, however, the functions of both witli the hi o host re- 
putation for forty years. He was also appointed interpreter 
in ordinary to the States, for the Arabic, Turkish, Persian, 
and other eastern languages ; for which he liad an annual 
pension, and a present of a chain of gold with a very 
heauliful medal, wdiich he wore as a badge of his oftice. 
He went through the fatigue of all these duties with ihtj 
less djlliciilty, as he always enjoyed a good state of health, 
which he carefully preserved strict tem])erance ; and 
his constitution was so firm, that in 1666, at the age of 
seventy, he travelled on foot from ilie Meuse to the Waal, 
a journey of fourteen hours. He died Sept. 28, 1667, as 
much respected for his virtue and piety, as for his talents 
and learning. 

Although entitled to the character of an universal sidiolar, 
ills chief excellence lay in philology and the languages ; iit 
which his application and skill were such, that tigiugli he 
did not begin seriously to study the Persian language till 
he w^as fifty-four, he made liimstdl’so much a mastin', as to 
write a large diciionary of it, which w is printed at London, 
m C’astcll’s “ Lexicon Heptagloiton.” He was not less 
acquainted with tlio Turkish language ; and made such a 
progress in tlie Chinese, that he was able to read and 
understand their hooks , tht)ij«gii he be‘;an late in life to 
this study. Hesides the books which he finished and 
printed, he left several MSS, of other'?, which would have 
been no ways inferior to tiiem, had he lived to complete 
them. He liad begun a Geographical and Historical Dic- 
tionary for the Eastern countries ; wherein the names of 


* For this purpose he employed an 
Armenian, who uudeistoocl ihe vuij^ar 
Arabic, as well as the phrases conse- 
ej-ated to religion; and could accoin- 
iiiodate Golius’s style to the capacity 
of every body; otlu-rwise liis expres- 
sion might prohahly have been too 
sublime and abstruse. tiulins k»*pt 
this Armenian two year<« and a half at 
his house ; and promised him the same 


pension that the Stat(‘*i had granted to 
the Aichniiiiiidrite, who irantilated the 
New Testamvul into vulgar (I’reck. 
Yet he did nut know whetlu-r the Slates 
would be at the expence, nor did he 
propo^e the matter to tiiem till the 
work was iliiishcd ; however, they 
agreed to his proposal, and likewise 
made a liandsome present to himself. 
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men and places throughout the east were explained. lie 
had long given expectations of a new edition of the “ Ko- 
ran,” with a translation and confutation of it. 

Amidst all this profound literature, his religion is said 
to have been plain and practical. He lamented and ab- 
horred the factions and disputes, especially about indif- 
ferent matters, whidh disgraced Christianity, and there- 
fore had no inclination to enter into the controversies of 
his time. He married a lady of a very good family, and 
well allied, with whom he lived twenty-four years, ami 
who survived him, together with two sons, who studied 
the civil law at Leyden, and became consideiahlc men in 
Holland. 

His publications, besides those already noticed, were, 
1. ‘‘ 'I'lie Hi^'tory of tlic Saracens, by Llmacin.” Erpenms 
began the version, which Golins completed, and it was 
translated into Knglish by Simon Ockley, Ar.abic professor 
at Cambridge. 2. The Life of I'ciiiierlaiie,” vvrilieii in 
Arabic by an author of great reputation, Le\den, 

He had proposed a second edition of this some lime be- 
fore his death, and to print tiie text with vowels, with a 
translation and commentary. 3. “ Alfragan’s KlenieiUs of 
Astionomy,” with a new version, and learned commentaries 
vpon the a rst nine chapters, hut he did not live to carry 
these farther, and what we have was published after Ins 
death, in 4to.* 

GO LI US (Per Ell), brother to the preceding, esedUd 
likewise in the knowledge of tJjc Arabic Jangiia^f*, and 
taught it ill the seminary belonging to the Carnie/ites at 
Koine, into vvhieh order, much against liis brother’s will, 
lie entered very early, and now was of great service to 
those monks who were intended to be sent on missions 
into the east. Being himself appointed to tliis service, he 
visited every part of Syria and Palestine, and fon ruled a 
nionastcM-y of his order on mount Libanus, over which be 
presided till be was recalled to Rome. While abroad be 
wrote a letter to his brother, informing him that insttad 
of the opposition and persecution which he expected, he 
had met with notiiing but civilities and caresses from per- 
sons of distinction, wlieii they found that he was the 
brother of James Golius, whom they still remembered with 
the highest regard. At Rome he was employed as one of 
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ihc principal assistants of Sor<;ius Kisiiis, archbishop of 
Damascus, in preparing his edition of the Arai)ic Bible, 
which was published in 1(>71 by the direction of the col- 
lege De Propaganda.'* After it was completed, Golius 
was appointed visitor of the missions of the East Indies, 
and died at Surat about 1673. He )vas author of transla- 
tions into Arabic of Thomas a Kcinpis’ Imitation of Jesus 
Christ; of sermons on the Evangelists; an Historic Dis- 
course of St. Gregory of Decapolis;” several small devo- 
tional pieces, and, a translation from Arabic into Latin, of 
a Collection of l^arablcs and Proverbs."* 

GOL'rZIUS (Henry), a celebrated engraver and painter, 
was b(^rn in 1658, at Mnlbrec, in the duchy of Jnliers; 
aiid learned his^art at IJaerlem, where he married. All 
asthmatic disorder afterwards inclining him to travel in 
Italy, liis friends remonstrated against tliis, but h|| an- 
swered, that “ he had rather die learning something, than 
live in such a latignishiiig state." Accordingly, he passed 
through most of the chief cities of Germany, wlu‘r«‘ lie 
visited the painters, and the curious ; and went to lb)me 
and Naples, wjiere he studied the works of the best mas- 
ters, and designed a great iimnbt;r of pieces after them 
*i'o prevent bis being known, lie ])assed for bis man’s ser- 
t.nit, pretending that he w'as maimamed aiul ke[>t hy bini 
for his skill in painting; and by this biravugem he came to 
bear wliat w^as said of bis works, wilhoiii being knowm, 
wliicli afforded him no small amii >ein(*iit as well as inslriu - 
f/oij. His di^gni.se. ijis diversion, Hr- oveicise of travel- 
ling, and tlie different air of the c»)nfiiiies throng li which 
Ije travelled, liad such an effect upon liis consiiuii ion, that 
h J recov<'red Ijis former healifi and vigour. He relapsed, 
fjowever, some time after, and died at fl.ierltmi in 1617. 
Mr. Evelyn has given the i’ollowing U stimonv of his merit 
a graver : “ Henry Goltzins," says be, '' was a Hol- 
lander, and wanted only a good and judicious choice, to have 
rendered him comparable to the profoundost masters that 
ever handled the burin ; for never did any exceed this rare 
workman ; witness those tilings of his after Gasporo Celio, 
&c. ; and in particular his incomparable imitations after 
Lucas Van Leyden, in The Passion, the Christns Morluus, 
or Pieta; and those other six pieces, in each of which he 
so accurately pursues Durer, Lucas, and some others of 
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the old masters, as makes it almost impossible to discern 
the ingenious fraud.” As a painter he drew his resources 
from tho study of the antique, ot l{a|)l?a(‘l, Polidoro, ami 
Michael Angelo; the last of whom appears to have been his 
favourite, but whoso faults be exaggerated in an out- 
rageous manner, seldom attaining any ol Jiis beaunes. 
Hence his style of design is inflated and caricature ; and 
his expressions j)artici|>atc of the same taste ; but bis 
sense of hue in cedour is rich, vigorous, and transparent. 
It is as an engraver, however, that he deserves the highest 
commendation, having never been surpassed, and seldom 
equalled in the command of the graver, and in freedom of 
execution. * 

GOLTZIUS (Hubert), a German antiquary, was born 
at Venloo, iit the duchy of Giieldres, in 1526. His father 
was 1^ painter, and he was himself hred up in this art, 
learning tlic princii>les of it from L^ambert Lombard ; but 
he seems to have quitted the pencil early in life, having a' 
particular turn to antiquity, and especially to the study of 
medals, to which he entirely devoted himself. He con- 
sidered medals as the very foiirulation of true history ; 
and travelled through France, Germany, and Italy, in 
order to make collections, and to draw from them what 
lights he could. His reputation was so high in this respect, 
that the cabinets of the curious were every where open to 
liira ; and on the same account he was hononreil with the 
freedom of the city of Home in 1567. He was the author 
of several excellent works, in all which he applies medals 
to tlie illustration of ancient history, and for the greater 
accuracy, had them printed in his own house, and cor- 
rected them himself. He also engraved the plates for the 
medals with his own hands. Accordingly, his books were 
admired all over Kiirope, and thought an ornament to any 
librar}-; and succeeding antiquaries have bestowed the 
highest praises upon them. Lipsiiis, speaking of the 
Fasti Consulares,” says, that ‘‘ he kne^ws not which to 
admire most, his diligence in seeking so many coins, his 
happiness in finding, or his skill in engraving them.’* 
Sf)me, iiowever, have said that although his works abound 
M'ith erudition, they must be read with some caution. The 
fact seems to be, that ail his works have many coins not yet 
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found in cabinets, because his own collection was unfor- 
tunately lost, yet the medals which he describes, and 
which were once looked upon as fictitious, are yearly 
found really existent, and of undoubted antiquity. A 
French writer compares him to IMiny the natural historian, 
who was thought to deal much in falsehood, till lime drew 
the truth out of the well ; so that as knowledge advances, 
most of his wonders acquire gradual confirmation. Yet it 
is certain tffat he was often imposed upon, and the caution 
above given is not unnecessary. His coins of the Roman 
tyrants, for instance, arc clearly false ; for they hear pren. 
and COG. on tlie exergue, which maiks never occur on the 
real coins. It liasTjeen also said that many errors of this 
nature must be .committed by a man, whose love and vene- 
ration for Roman antiquities w^as such, that he j^avc to all 
hi^ children Roman names, such as.lulins, Marcellus, kc, 
£o that lie might easily receive for aiuitincs what were not 
so, out of pure fondness for any thing of that kind. Upon 
this principle, it is probable, tli it he took, for his second 
wile, the widow of the anticjiiary Martinius Smetins ; vvhoni 
lie married more for the sake of Smetins''s medals and in- 
smiptions than for any thing belonging to herself. She 
was his secomi wife, and a shrew, who made his iaiter days 
unhappy. He died at Bruges March 14, 15S:^. 

His works arc, i. «« Imperatornin fere tininium Vit;r, ac 
vi\Lc Imagines, a C. Jnlio Cmsarc ad ("arolnm V. e\ xete- 
ribijs numismalibus,” Antwerp, 15.;7, foj. afterwards irans- 
latcd into French, Italian, and Spanisli, 2. Fasti ma- 
gistratuum et Triumphornm Romanorum, ab urbe coiulita 
usque ad Aiigusti obitnin,” Bruges, 1566 and 1571, folio. 
3. De origine et statu popuU Romani,” &c. Bruges, 1366, 
tol. Antwerp, 1618. 4. Thesaurus roi Antiqnarii,” Ant. 

1579 and 1618, 4to. 5. ** Vita et res gostir U. Jnlii C<c- 
saris.” 6. ‘‘ Vita et res gestir Angusti Caesaris,” Bruges, 
15.S0, fol. and Antwerp, 16 1 7. 7. “ Historia Sieiliie et 

MagnicGraeciaeex antiqnis niimisinatibus,” Antwerp, 1644, 
iol. which Mr. Pinkerton recommoiuls as an introduction 
to the study of the Greek coins. His whole works were 
republished at Antwerp in 1644 and 1645, in 5 vols. fol. 
by Balthasar Moretns, whose predecessors, the IMantins, 
had purchased Goltzius's printing-inaierials and plates.^ 

• Melchior Adam in vitis Philos.— Pinkerton*s Essay on Medals, Pref. p. 16 
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GOMAR (Franci.^), one of the great opponents of Ar- 
niinins, and from whom the Calvinists were at one time 
called Goinarists, was born at Bruges, Jan. 30, 15()3. His 
father and nH)ilier, v\ho were protestants, retired into the 
palatinate in 1378, and sent him to Strashnrgh to study 
'tinder the celebrated John Sturrnius. Three years after he 
w'ent to prosecute his studies at Newsiad, where the pro- 
fessors of Heidelberg found a refuge when Lewis, the elec - 
tor ])alaiine, liad banished them because the^ were lUiL 
Lutherans. In 1582 he came to England, and beard at 
(Xsford the divinity lectures of Dr. John Itainolds, and ai 
Cambridge those of Dr. William Whitaker, and at tl/u 
latter university be was admitted to the ''degree of bachelor 
of divinity, June, 158^. The elector Lewis dying in 1583, 
prince Casimir, his brother, restored the prolessors of 
Heidelberg, to wliich place Goniar returned from Cam- 
bridge, and spent two years. In 1587 he accepted an in- 
vitation from the Flemish church at Franefort to he their 
minister, and exorcised the functions of that office until 
1593, when his flock were dispersed by persecution. Idle 
following year he was appointed professor of divinity at 
Leyden, hut before entering upon the office, he took his 
degree of doctor at Heidelberg, Here be remained quietly 
until ir)03, wlien his colleague Arminins began to place 
himself at the liead of a party, known by his name ever 
since, and Gomarus resisted him with a zeal which h\s 
enemies have construe<l into bigotry and intolerance. TliC 
truih seems to hvive been that Arminins and his followers, 
wiiile they disputed with equal warmth, chose to vepre- 
sent the sidjjects of their disputes as mutters of iiiditrcrenee 
which need not interrupt church-fellowship, while Gouia- 
rus considered them as essentials. Vorstius having suc- 
ceeded Arminius, (jomarus foresaw only a renewal of the 
controversy under such a colleague, and retired to Mid- 
dleburgh in 1611, where he preached and read lectures 
until 1614. He was then invited by the university of Sau- 
niur to he professor of divinity, and four years after he 
exchanged this fvji* the professorship of divinity and He- 
brew at Groningen, where he remained during the rest of 
his life. The only times when he was absent were, once 
when he attended the synod of Dort, where the errors of 
Arminius were condemned; and again when he went to 
-Leyden in 1633 to revise the translation of the Old Testa- 
ment. He died Jan. 11; 1641. His various works, most 
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of which hatl been published separalely, were printed to- 
gether at Amsterdam in 164 1-, Ibl. He was a man of ac- 
knowledged abilities, especially in the Oriental languages.* 
GOMBAULD (John Ooikr de), a French poet, was 
born in 1567, at St. Just dc Lussac, near Rrouage in 
Saintongiie. He was a gentleman by birth, and his breed- 
ing was suitable to it. Alter a foundation of grammar- 
learning, he finished his studies at Bourdeaux; and having 
gone through most of the liberal scienees, under the best 
iiiastcrs of his time, he betook Inmstdf to Paris, in the 
view of making the most of his parts ; for, being the cadet 
of a fourth marriage by his father, his patrimonial finances 
were a little sliort. At Paris, he soon introduced himself 
to the knowledge of the polite world, by sonnets, epi- 
grams, and Ollier small poetical pieces, which were gene- 
rally applauded : but, reaping little oilier benefit, he was 
obliged to use the strictest (economy, to support a tolera- 
l)lc ligiire at court, till the assassination of the king hy 
Kavillac, in 1610, pro\oked every muse in France, 'i'he 
subject was to the last degree interesting, and our poet 
exerted liis talent to the utmost in some verses which 
pleased the queen-regent, Mary dc Medicis, so highly, 
that she rewarded him wdth a pension of 1200 crowns ; nor 
was there a man of his condilion, that Iiad moic free access 
to her, or was more kindly received by her. He was also 
in the same favour with the succeeding regent, Anne of 
Austria, during the minority of Levvis XI V^. 

Jn the mean time, he was constantly seen at those meet- 
ings of all the persons of (piality and merit, Avliich w^ere 
ke])t at the house of Mad. llambouillet. d'liis was like a 
small choice court, less numerous indeed tlian tliat of the 
Louvre, but, had charms wdiich entirely engaged the 
heart of Goinbauld ; and he frequented it with great 
sure, as well as with more assiduity than any other, the 
Louvre not excepted. Thus he passed his time in a way 
the most agreeable to a poet, and at length devoted him- 
self entirely to the belles lettres. He jiublished several 
things, of which the most admired was liis Endymion,” 
a romance in prose. It was printed in 1624. 2. Ama- 

rantha, a Pastoral.” 3. A volume of “ Poems.” 4. A 
volume of “ Letters,” all published before 1652. He was 
now accounted one of those choice spirits, who make up 
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the ministry in the republic of letters, and form the 
schemes of its advancement. In this employ we find him 
among those few men of wit, whose meetings in 1626 gave 
rise to the Academy of Belles l.ettres, founded by cardinal 
llichelieu; and, accordingly, he became a member of that 
society at its first institution. He was one of the three 
who was appointed to examine the statutes of the new 
academy in 1643, and he afterwards finished memoirs for 
completing tliem. On March 12, 1635, he read a dis- 
course before the academy upon Je ne stjai qnoi,” wdiich 
was the sixth of those that for some jears were pronounced 
at their meetings the first day of every week. 

lie lived many years in the enjoyment of these honours, 
and hud his fortune increased by an additional pension 
from M. Seguicr, chancellor of France. These marks of 
esteem do honour to his patrons, for he openly professed 
the reformed religion, altliongli in such a manner as to 
avoid giving ofience, or shocking the prejudices of those 
with uliom he associated. He had always enjoyed very 
good health; but, as he was one day walking in his room, 
which was customary with him, his foot slipped ; and, fall- 
ing down, he hurt himself so, that he was obliged almost 
constantly to keep his bed to the end of his life, which 
lasted near a century. However, in 1657, when at the 
age of 90, be published a large collection of epigrams ; 
and, many years after, a tragedy called ‘‘ Dana ides.” 
'I'iiis was some time before his death ; which did not hap- 
pen till 1G66. In manners he was modest and regular, 
sincere in his piety, and proof against all temptations^ He 
w'as of a hot and hasty temper, much inclined to anger, 
though he hud a grave and reserved countenai'.ce. He was 
also a man of wit, and not always very guarded in the use 
of it. Having shown one of his performances to cardinal 
Richelieu, he said ‘‘ Here are some things 1 do not under- 
stand.” — “Tiiat is not my fault,” answered Gombauld, 
and the cardinal wisely affected not to hear him. His post- 
humous works were printed in Holland in 1678, with this 
title, Traites & Lettres de Mo^jjieur (joinbanld sur la 
Religion.” They contain religious discourses, and wwe 
most esteemed of all bis works by himself : he composed 
them from a principle of charity/ with a design to convert 
the catholics, and confirm the protestants in their faith. ^ 
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GOMBERVILLE (Marin le Roi), Sienrde, an ingeni- 
ous French writer, was born at Chevrcnse, in the diocest; 
of Paris, or as some say in Paris itself, in 1399. He was 
early distinguished by soni6 successful publications which 
had given him a literary reputation, and made him be en- 
rolled among the number assembled by cardinal Richelieu 
for ihe purpose of founding the French academy in 1635. 
His first publications were romances and works of a light 
nature, but at the age of forty- five he formed the resolu- 
tion of consecrating his pen to religion, and adopted a 
penitentiary course of life, which some think was more 
strict at the coinmencemeni than at the termination of it. 
He died .June 14, 1674. One of the most curious of his 
works, “ La doctrine des Manirs, tirec dc la philosophie 
des Stoiques, representec en cent tableaux,'’ 1646, fol. is 
perhaps now more admired for the plates than for the letter- 
press. 'Phey are engraved by Pt‘ter Daret from designs 
by Otho Va nins. In this work Gombcrville assumes the 
disguis(‘d nam(3 of ’^Phalassius Basilides (Marin le Roi) 
His romances were Caritec,” ‘‘ Polcxandre,” Cythe- 
rea,” and “ La jeune Alcidianc,” published in 1733 by 
luadamc Gomez, vviio says that Gombcrville left merely au 
outline of it. His other works wore, L “ Relation de la 
riviere des Amazones,” 16S2, 2 vols. J2mo. 2. Memoires 
de Louis de Goiizague, due de Nevers,^’ 1665, 2 vols. fol. 
3. “ Discours des vertus et des vices de Phistoire,” 1620^ 
4to, and various pieces of sacred poetry, &c. ‘ 

GOMERSAL (IloitERi), a divine and poet of the seven- 
tcenth centur^^ was born at London in 1600, whence, he 
was sent by his fatlier in 1614 to Christ church, Oxford, 
where, soon after his being entered, he was elected a stu- 
dent oil the royal foundation. At about seven years stand- 
ing, he here took his degrees of bachelor and master of 
arts, and hefqfe he left the university, which was in 1627, 
he had the degree of bachelor of divinity conferred on him. 
Being now in orders, he distinguished himself as a preacher 
at the university. For some time, during the plague at 
Oxford, he resided at Flower in Northamptonshire, and was 
afterwards vicar of Thorncoinbe in Devonshire, where if is 
probable that he resided till his death, which was in 164G. 
He was accounted a good preacher, and printed a volume 
of Sermons,” Lond. 1634, which were well esteemed. 
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As a devotee to the Muses, he published several poems ? 
particularly a sort of heroic attempt, called the J-evite’s 
Revenge,” being meditations, in verse, on the 19th and 
20lh chapters of Judges, and a tragedy called Lodowic k 
Sforza, duke of Milan,” 1632, 12mo. Both were reprinted 
with a few occasional verses in 1633, J2mo, reprinted 
in 1638.' 

GOMEZ DE CiVTDAD Reaj. (Alvarez), a Spanish La- 
tin pofet, was born in 1488 at Gnadalaxara in Spain, and 
was page of honour to archduke Charles, afterwards em- 
peror. He possessed a great facility in writing Latin verse, 
which is seen by his Thalia Christiana,” or the triumph 
of Jesus Christ, in twenty-five books: “Musa Paulina,” 
or the epistles of St. Paul, in elegiac verse : the Proverbs 
of Solomon, and other work -4 of a similar kind ; but his 
poem on the order of the golden lleece, published in 1 .540, 
8vo, entitled “ De Prim ipis Bnrgundi Militia qnam V'^el- 
leris aurei vocant,” is perhaps the only one now read, and 
more suitable to his talents than the precetli ng, in which 
he introduced a tasteless mixture of pagan and Christian 
personages. He died July I r, 1538,* 

GOMEZ DECA.vnio (Alvarez), was born at St Eulalia, 
near Toledo, in 1.515, and was educated at Alcala, where 
he obtained a iiigli character (or diligence and learning. 
He was palroiiizcii b) Philip 11. who enga ged him to pre- 
pare an eJition of the works of Isidore, whicli death pre- 
\ente(l him from completing*, it vva.s afterwards finished 
and pubiishud fiy Jo;in Grialiis. He wa.s author of many 
works; hut the luo^t e^teenned is a “Life of Cardinal 
Ximene.s,” 1560, folio, and afterwards inserted in a collec- 
tion of the writers on Spanish history, Gomez died in ISSO.^ 
GOMEZ (Mac'Dalen Anoeljca Foisson ije), a French 
lady, whose romances and tales arc known in this country 
by translations, was the daughter of Paul Poisson, a player, 
and was born at Paris in 1684. ^ She was courted by M. de 
Gomez, a Spanish gentleman of small fortune, who, know- 
ing her talcuts, foresaw many advantages from an union 
with her, while she, in accepting him, appears to have 
been deceived concerning his circumstances. Her works, 
however, procured some pensions, by which she was ena- 
bled to live at St. Germain-en-l.aye till 1770, in which 
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year she died, respected by all who knew her. This lady 
left some tragedies, which may be found in her Miscel* 
laiieous Works,” 12mo, but were all unsuccessful, and a 
great number of romances. Les Journees Amusantes,” 

8 vols. ; ‘‘ Crementine,’* 2 vols. ; “ Anecdots Persanes,” 2 
vols. ; Hist, du Comte d’Oxford,” one vol, ; La Joune 
Alcidiane,” 3 vols. (see GoMBEltvlLi.K) ; Les CentNou- 
velles Nouvelles,” 36 parts comprised ' in 8 vols. The^se 
are all well w'ritten, and with great delicacy, and were at 
one time very popular in France. * 

CONDI. See RETZ. 

GONF/r (John Baptist), a learned Dominican, ivas 
born at Beziers in 161 6. After ha\ iii:; gone into tht* cniirch, 
and been admitted to the degree of doctor of divinity by 
the university of Bourdeaux in !640; he held the profes- 
sorship of theology in that university till 1671, \vi.eii he 
was appointed provincial among the Dominican fnais. He 
died at Beziers in IGHl. lie was amhor of a system of 
divinity, entitled ‘‘ Clypanis Theologiic Tliomis'. ica), comra 
no VOS ejus impugnatores,” Bonrdeau.v, l(;6t3, in eighteen 
volumes, 12mo, afterwanls enlarge<l in five volumes, folio. 
He was likewise author of a Mamialc 'riioinistarnm, sen 
brevisS ThcologiiC Cursus,” which has passed through dif- 
ferent editions, of which the best was published at Lyons 
in 1681 ; and Dissertatio Theologica de Proi)abiIitatc.” ® 

GONGORA (l.EWis de), a Spanish poet, was horn at 
Cordova, in 1.562, of a very disiinguishcd family. He 
studied at Salamanca, and was known to liave a talent for 
poetry, though he never could be prevailed on to publish 
any thing. Going into orders, he was iiui le cliaplaiu to 
the king, and prebendary of the church of CorUova, iu 
vvhicli station he died, in 1627. His works are ail pusthu- 
inous, and consist of sonnets, elegies, heroic verses, a 
comedy, a tragedj^ &c. and have been published several 
times under the title of “ Obras de Dorn. Louis de Gon- 
gora-y- Argore,” 4to. 7'lie best edition is that wdth notes 
by D. Garcia de Salcedo Coroncl, Madrid, 1636 — 1648, 

3 vols. 4to. The Spaniards have so high an idea of this 
poet, as to entitle him prince of the poets of their ..nation, 
and notes and commentaries have been written on his 
works ; but he is not free from alfectation in the use of 
ligures, a false sublime, aud an obscure and embarrassed 
diction.® * 
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GONZAGA (Lucretia), a lady of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, remarkable for her wit and high birth, is chiefly' 
known, and that very iinperlectly, from a collection of 
her letters, printed at Venice in 15 52. By these she ap- 
pears to have been learned, and somewhat of a critic in 
Aristotle and yEschylus. All the wits of her time are lull 
of their encomiums on her : and Hortensio Landi, besides 
singing her praises most zealously, dedicated to her a 
piece, Upon moderating the passions of the soul,” writ- 
ten in Italian. If, however, it be true that this Horatio 
Landi wrote the whole of’ the letters attributed to Lucretia, 
it is difliciilt to know what to believe of the history of the 
latter. Her marriage at the age of fourteen with John 
Paul ManfVoiii was uni»ap|)y. lie engaged in a conspiracy 
against the cliiko (d f'errara; was detected and imprisoned 
by him ; hut, though coiulemned, not put to deatli. Lii- 
eretia, in this emergency, applied to all ilui powers iti 
Europe to intercede for him ; and even solicited the grand 
signior to wnke hi nisei f uuistcr of the castJc^ where hrr 
husband was kept. During this time, although she was not 
permitted to visit him, they could wTitc to each other, lint 
all her endeavours were vain; for he died in prison in 1552, 
having shewn such an impatience under his misfortunes as 
made it imagined he lost his senses. She never would 
listen afterwards to any proposals of marriage, though se- 
veral were made her. Of tour children, which she had, 
there were but two daughters left, whom she placed in 
nunneries. All that came from her pen was so much es- 
teemed, that a collection was made even of the notes she 
wrote to her servants : several of which are to be met with 
in the above-mentioned edition of her letters. She died 
at Mantua in 1 576.' 

GOOD A L (Walter), a Scotch antiquary, the eldest 
son of John Goodal, a farmer in Banfshire, Scotland, was 
born about 1706. In I72.‘f he entered himself a student in 
King’s college, Old Aberdeen, but did not continue there 
long enough to take a degree. Jn 1730 he obtained em- 
ployment in the Advocates’ library, Edinburgh, of which 
he was formally appointed librarian in 1735. He now as- 
sisted the celebrated Thomas Ruddiman in compiling the 
catalogue of that library, upon the plan of the “ Biblio- 
theca Cardinaiis linperialis,” and it was published in folio 
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in 1742. About the same time he projected a life of Mary 
queen of Scots, to whose cause he was inflexibly devoted ; 
but this design appears to have been relinquished for his 
publication, entitled An Kxamination of the Letters said 
to be written by Mary to James earl of Bothwell,” 1754, 
2 vols. 8vo, in which he endeavoured to prove these letters 
to be lorgcries. In this work it is said that he had done 
more, had he had less prejudice, and greater coolness, lie 
certainly had diligence of research, sagacity of investiga- 
tion, and keenness of remark ; but his zeal sometimes car» 
ried him out of his course, his prejudice often blunted Ins 
acuteness, and his desire of recrimination never failed to 
enfeeble the strength of his criticism. In 1754 Jie pub- 
lished an edition, with emendatory notes, of sir John Scot’s 

Staggering state of Scots Statesmen,” and wrote a pre- 
face and life to sir .lames Balfour’s “ J^racticks.” He cou- 
trihuted also to Keitli’s New Catalogue of Scotch 
Bishops,” and pnhhshod an edition of Forduu’s ‘CScoti- 
chronicon,” which was not executed with judgment. His 
iiUrodiiction to it nas a/Verwards translated into English^ 
and published iit J^ondon in ITuiK He died July 28^ i766y 
ill very poor circuiusLaiK-es, owing to a habit of inlemper- 
aiKO. * 

GOODMAN ((himsTOiuiMu), a noted puritan, who has 
been soiuetiuics classed among the r(‘ri)rmers of lidigion in 
Scotland, was born at Chester about 1520, and in 15:jt; 
enteted a stuilent of Brazennose college, Oxford, where he 
,took both degrees in arts. In I ’5+7 he wa-^ constitute<l onc‘ 
ol the senior students of Christ church, of the foundation 
of Henry VIII. About the cmuI of the reign of king Kd- 
ward VI. lie was admitted to the reading of the sentences, 
and chosen divinity lecturer of the university. On the 
accession <»f (piccii Mary he was obliged to quit the king- 
dom, with many other proLestaiits, and retire to Franc fort. 
Here he became iinolved in the disputes which arose 
among the English exiles respecting forms of divine wor- 
ship, some adhering to the model of the church of Eng- 
land, as far as appeared in the Book of Common Prayer, 
and others, among whom was Goodman, contending for a 
more simple form. After these disputes had occasioned a 
separation among men whose common suiferings might 
ha\emade them overlook lesser matters, Goodman went 

* of RuJUtman, by Mr. ^Jeorjfo Chalmers, pp. 1-7, 107, 
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to Geneva^ where he and the celebrated John Knox were 
chosen pastors of the English church, and remained there 
until the death of queen Mary. While there he assisted 
Knox in compiling The Book of Common Order,” which 
was used as a directory of worship in their congregations, 
and he is said to have taken a part in the Geneva transla- 
tion of the Bible. On the accession of queen Elizabeth, 
he went into Scotland, where, in 1560, he was appointed 
minister at St. Andrew's, and in other respects by his pub- 
lic services assisted in establishing the reformation in that 
nation. About 1565 he removed to England, and accom- 
panied sir Henry Sidney in his expedition against the rebels 
in Ireland, in the character of chaplain. In 1571 be was 
cited before archbishop Parker, for having published, du- 
ring his exile, a book answering the question How far 
superior powers ought to be obeyed of their subjects, and 
wherein they may be lawfully, by God’s word, obeyed nnd 
resisted?” This had been written against the tyrannical' 
proceedings of queen Mary; but, as his positions were of a 
kind too general not to be applicable to sovereigns of ano- 
ther description, and become an apology for rebelliot), he 
consented to a recantation, and an avowal of his loyalty to 
queen Elizabeth. He lived many years after this, and was 
preacher at Chester, where he died in 1601, or 1602. 
Besides the above mentioned, he wrote A Commentary 
on Amos,” but not, as Wood says, «The first blast of the 
Trumpet against the monstrous regiment of Women,” 
which was written by Knox.* 

GOODMAN (Godfrey), an English prelate, and the 
only one who forsook the church of England for that of 
Rome since the reformation, was born at Ruthvyn in Den- 
bighshire, 1583. He was educated at Westminster school, 
whence, in 1600, he went to Trinity college, Cambridge, 
After taking orders, he got the living of Stapleford Abbots 
in Essex in 1607. Becoming acknowledged at court as a 
celebrated preacher, be obtained in 1617, a canonry of 
Windsor; in 1620, the deanery of Rochester, and in 1625 
was consecrated bishop of Gloucester. In 1639, he re- 
fused to sign the seventeen canons of doctrine and disci- 
pline drawn up in a synod, and enjoined by archbishop 
Laud, who, alter admonishing him three times, procured 

* Ath. Ox. Tol. 1.— Strype’s Life of Parker, p, 43, 491,— Scott’g Uve§ of 
lAe Seoteb ftaforncri.— Peck’s DesiOcraU, vol. 1. 
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him to be snspcnded, and it appeared soon after that he 
w;is in all principles a Roman catholic. After this, and 
durin*^ the rebellion, he lived privately in Westminster, 
employing much of his time in researches in the Cottonian 
library. lie died, in the open profession of popery, Jan. 
19, 1 63.3. He wrote, 1. “ The Fall of INIan, and Corruption 
of Nuiure, proved by reason,” 1616, 1 624, 4to. 2. “Ar- 
guments and Animadversions on Dr. George Hackwil’s 
Apology for Divine Providence.” “ Phe two mysteries 
of Christian Religion, viz. the I'rinity and Incarnation, 
explicated,” 16511, 4lo. 4. *^An Actount of his SulVer- 
ings,” 165«). 5. “The Court of King James by Sir An- 

thony W'ehlf»n reviewed,” a MS. in the Bodleian. ' 

GOODilK'U (Thomas), an eminent English prelate, 
was the second son of Edward Goodrich of East Kirby in 
Lincolnshire. He was admitted pensioner of Benc’t col- 
lege, Cambridge, soon after 1500, became fellow of Jesus 
college ill 1510, commenced M. A. in 1514, and the fol- 
lowing year was proctor of the university. Being of a 
studious turn, lie made great proficiency in several branches 
of learning, particularly in the civil and canon laws. In 
1529, he was appointed one of the syndics to return an 
answer from the university of Cambridge, concerning the 
lawfulness of king Henry VIII.’s marriage with queen Ca- 
therine : and from his readiness to oblige the king in that 
business, was recommended to his royal favour. He was 
presented to the rectory of St. Peter’s Cheap in London, 
by cardinal Wolsey, at that time commendatory of the 
monastery of St. Alban’s ; and soon after was made canon 
of St. Stephcirs, Wi'stminster, and chaplain to the king. 
On the death of Dr. West, bi.^hop of Ely, his nephew and 
godson Dr. Nicholas Hawkins, archdeacon of Ely, at that 
time the king’s ambassador in foreign parts, was designed 
to succeed him ; but he dying before his consecration 
could be effected, the king granted his licence to the prior 
and convent, dated March 6, 1534, to choose themselves a 
bishop ; who immediately elected in their chapter^house 
the 17tli of the same month, Thomas Gooclrich, S.T. P. 
which was confirmed by the archbishop April 13th follow- 
ing, in the parish church of Croydon. 

Being a zealous promoter of the reformation, soon after 

* Fuller’s Church Hist. Book XI. p. 1*70. — 'Worthies.— Gent. Mag. vol. 
LXXV Hi. —Lloyd’s Memoirs, lolio, p, 601.— Ushu’s Life and Letters, p. 
55a— Dadd’s Ch. Hist. vol. UI. 
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his arrival he visited the prior and convent of Ely ; and 
next year sent a mandate to all the clergy of his diocese^ 
dated at Somershani June 27, 1535, with orders to erase 
the name of the pope out of all their books, and to pub- 
lish in their churches that the pope, had no further autho- 
rity in this kingdom. This mandate is printed in Bent- 
ham’s “ History of Ely Cathedral,” together with his in- 
junctions, dated from Ely, Oct. 21 , 1541, to the clergy,” 
to see that ali images, relics, table-monnuieiits of miracles, 
shrines, &.c. he so totally demolidicd and obliterated, with 
all speed and diligence, that no remains or memory might 
he found of them for the future.” Tliese injunctions were 
so com[)letely executed in his cathedral, and other churches 
in the diocese of Ely, tliat no traces remain of manv fa- 
mous shrines and altars, which formerly were the ohjects 
of frequent resort, nor any signs at all that they had ever 
existed. 

In 1540 he was appointed by the convocation to be one 
ol the revisers of the translation of the New Testament, 
and tSt. John’s gospel was allotted to liis share, lie was 
also mimed one of the commissioners for reforming the ec- 
c/esiHsticiil hiwsy both by Henry VllL and Edward VJ. as 
well as by the university of (’and)ricige ; and had a hand in 
compiling the ‘‘ Common Prayer Book” of the church of 
England, J548; and likewise “The Institution of a (Jhris- 
tiaii Man,” which was called the Bishops’ Book, as being 
composed by archbishop Cranmer, and the hishoj^s 
Stokesly, Gardiner, {Sampson, llepps, Goodrich, Latimer, 
8haxtoii, Fox, Barlow, &c. Besides this, he was of the 
privy council to king Henry VIII. and Edward VJ. and em- 
ployed by them in several embassies, and other business 
ot the state. In 1551, he was made lord chancellor of 
England, in the room of lord Rich, which office he dis- 
charged with singular reputation of integrity, though in 
matuns of religion he w as suspected by some, of too much 
disposition to temporixe in favour of popery, upon the 
accession of queen Mary ; and Dodd, tiiough somewhat 
i’aintly, claims him as a popish bishop. It is certain he 
was suffered to retain his bishopric to his death, although 
the seals were taken from him. He was esteemed a patron 
of learned men ; and expended large sums in building and 
embellishing his palaces, particularly at Ely, where the 
gallery carries tokens of his munificence. He died at 
^ham May 10, 1554 j and was buried in the middle 
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of the presbytery of his cathedral church, under a marble, 
with his effigies in brass, mitred, in his pontifical habit, 
and ilie great seal, as lord chancellor, in one of his hands, 
and an inscription round it.* 

GOODWIN (John), one of the most violent of the re- 
publican sectaries in tlie time of Charles 1. but whom no 
sect seems to own, was burn in and educated at 

Queen’s college, Cambridge. In Ui'.iJ he was presented 
to the living ot St. Stephen’s, Coleman-street, irom which 
he Was turned out by what was called the ‘‘ committee for 
plundered nnmsters,” because he refused to baptise the 
children of bis parish promiscuously, and refused to ad- 
minister the sacrament to bis whole parish. He was an 
independent, and carried on many warm disputes with the 
presbyterian party. What w'as more singuUir in these days, 
was his embracing the Anuini*iii <loctrines, which he de- 
fended with great vigour boiii by the |;ulpit and press ; 
and such was the general turbulence of oi'. U'in])er, and 
conceit in his own opinions, that he is said to have beeti 
against every man, and every man agaaisi liim. Being a 
decided republican, lie peculiarly gran (km i the savage spi- 
lit of the limes by promoting the condemnation of the 
king, which he afterwards endeavoured to justify in a 
pamphlet called The Obstructors of Justice,” the wicked- 
i:ess, absurdity, and impiety of which Mr. Neal lias very 
candidly exposed. At the restoration it was tiiouglit he 
would have been excepted from the act of indemnity, but, 
although he afterwards was perniiited to live, a proclama- 
tion was issued in 1660 against the above pamphlet, and 
in that lie is stated to have been “ late of Coliuiuin-street, 
clerk,” and to ha^e fled. His pamphlet w^as ])unil by the 
hands of the lianginan. Returning allerwarvis, lie kept a 
private conventicle in Colcman-stroot, where lie died in 
16G.5. His works, now^ in very little repute, are chiefly 
theological, among w'hicli the following may be mentioned: 

Iledtimption Redeemed,” in folio. The divine Autho- 
rity of the Scriptures,” 4lo ; “ An Kxposition of tlie Ninth 
Chapter of the Epistle of St. Paul to the Romans,” 4to. * 
GOODWIN (Thomas), a famous rionconfoniiist of the 
independent class, was born in 1600 at Rolesby in Norfolk, 

* BenthamN Hist, of F.ly. — Master’s Hist, of C. C. (\ nurnrl’t? Heforma-i 
fcion, vol. II. p. ‘27/> — Strype’s Cmiimer, pp. 30, Jl, IS^, 133, ‘2'23, ‘J'JO, *333, 
V537, .'>03, 304-, 4-1 '2. — Sirv|>t:’s Paikcr, p. 16, 30, ‘JbO. 
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and was sent, when he was thirteen years old, to Christ 
Church college, Cambridge, where he took his bachelor’s de- 
gree in 1617, and applied himself with so mueli diligence to 
his studies, as to attract much notice in the uiiiverbit y. In 
1619 he was removed to Catherine-hall, of’ winc h lie be- 
came a fellow. Having taken orders, he was elected lec- 
turer of Trinity church, in Cambridge, in 16:^8 ; in 1630 
he took his degree of B.D. and in 16.)2 he was presented 
by the king to the vicarage of the same clnirch. In these 
employments he was greatly admired and followed by the 
puritans, who began to look up to him as a leader, but be- 
coming dissatisfied with the terms of Conformity, he re- 
linquished his preferments, and quitted the university in 
and to avoid the consequences of his nonconfor- 
mity, went afterwards to Holland, where he w^as chosen 
pastor to an independent congregation at Arnheim. When 
the parliament had usurped all church authority, he re- 
turned to London, and became a member of the assembly 
of divines, with whom, however, he did not always agree. 
Sut his attachment to the independent party contributed 
to render him a favourite with Cromwell, through ^hosa 
influence be was, in i64Sb made one of the conimissionert 
for the approbation of public preachers, and also appointed 
president of Magdalen college, Oxford. Here he formed 
a meeting upon the independent plan, or rather convened 
the college into a meeting of that description, but was not 
inattentive to the interests of learning. His intimacy and 
favour with Cromwell seems to have been fatal to liis good 
sense, and probably the usurper’s hypocrisy deceived him. 
When he attended Cromwell upon his death-bed, he was 
overheard to express himself with presumptuous confidence 
on the protector’s recovery ; and when the event proved 
him mistaken, he exclaimed in a subsequent prayer to 
God, thou hast deceived us, and we are deceived.” But 
he was not the only one of the nonconformists of that 
age who fancied themselves endued with extraordinary 
powers. After the restoration he was ejected from Ox- 
ford, and retired to London, where he was permitted to 
continue in the exercise of the ministry till bis death in 
1679. He was buried in Bunhill-fields, where a monument 
was erected to his memory, with a long Latin inscription. 
He was certainly a considerable scholar, and a learned and 
eminent divine. In the register at Oxford he is described 
^ in scriptis in re theologica quamplurimis Orbi notus.” 
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Ae^was a high Calvinist ; but» while he zealously enforced 
what he conceived fo be the doctrines of Christianity, he 
did not forget to enforce by every incitement in his power 
the necessity of pure moral conduct. He was author of 
numerous pious and controversial pieces, sermons, expo- 
sitions, &c. some of which were printed during his life- time, 
and inserted, after bis death, in a collection of his works 
published in five volumes folio. * 

COOGE (Barnaby) was a celebrated poet and transla- 
tor, who lived in the sixteenth century, but of whom little 
is known, unless that he was educated at Christ’s College, 
Canihridge, whence lie removed to Staples Inn. Mr. 
Ellis conjectures that he might have been born about 15S8. 
We have no doubt that he was the same Barnaby Googe 
who was a relation and retainer to sir William Cecil, queen 
Elizabeth’s minister, and who was gentleman-pensioner to 
the qneen. Mr. Churton thinks, with great probability, 
that he was the father of Barnaby Googe, master of Mag- 
dalen college, Cambridge, who was incorporated at Ox- 
ford in August 1605, when king Janies was there. In 1563 
he published a very elegant little volume, now of tbo 
greatest rarity, entitled ‘^Eglogs, Epitaphs, and ISonnetes.’* 
One of the sonnets, superior, as tlie rest are, in point of 
harmony, to most of the productions of those days, is ad- 
dressed to Alexander Nowell, afterwards the celebrated 
dean of 8t. Paul’s, and reprinted in Mr. C burton’s ela- 
borate life of that divine. It is said there are only two 
copies of this volume in existence, one in the possession of 
Mr. Ilebcr, who purchased it at George Steevens’s sale, and 
the other in the library of Trinity college, Cambridge. 
Googe’s principal translation was the Zodiakeof Life,” 
from Marcellus Palingenius Stellatus, a very moral, but 
tiresome satire, perfectly unconnected with astronomy, the 
author mert^ly distinguishing each of the twelve books of 
his poem by the name of a celestial sign. The first three 
books appeared in 1560, and the first six in 1561; the whole 
was printed complete in 1565, 12mo. In 1570 he translated 
from Naogcorgus, a poem on Antichrist ; in 1577, Here- 
bach’s ceconomical treatise on agriculture; and in 1579, 
Lopes de Mendoza’s Spanish proverbs, and afterwards 
Aristotle’s I'able of the Ten Categories.” The few spt- 
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cimeiis published from these very rare works are highly 
favourable to the author’s talents and principles. ' 

GORDON (Alexander), a native of Scotland, was an 
excellent draughtsman, and a good Grecian, who resided 
many years in Italy, visited most parts of that country, and 
had also travelled into France, Germany, &c. In 1736 
he was appointed secretary to the society for the encou- 
ragement of learning, with an annual salary of 30/. which 
he resigned in 1739. In the same year (1736) he suc- 
ceeded Dr. Stukcley as secretary to the society ol anti- 
quaries, which office he resigned in 1741 to Mr. Joseph 
Ames, and was for a sliort time secretary to the Egyptian 
club, composed of gentlemen who had visited Egypt, viz. 
lord Sandwich, Dr. Shaw, Dr. Pococke, &c. In 1741 he 
went to Carolina with governor Glen, where, besides a 
grant of land, he had several offices, such as register of 
the province, &c. ; and died about 1750, a juslice of tlie 
peace, leaving a handsome estate to his family. He pub- 
lished, J. Itinerarium Septentrionalc, or a Journey 
through nwst parts of the countios of Scotland, in two 
parts, with 66 copper-plates, 1726,” folio. 2. Addi- 
tions and Corrections, by way of sujjplement, to the I^ne- 
rarium Septentrionalc ; containing several dissertations on, 
and descriptions of, Roman antiquities, discovered in Scot- 
land since publishing the said Itinerary. Together with 
observations on other ancient monuments found in the 
North of England, never before published, 1732,” folio. 
A Latin edition of the Itinerarium,” including the Sup- 
plement, was printed in Holland, in 1731, 3. “The Lives 
of pope Alexander VI. and his son Cirsar Borgia, compre- 
hending the wars in the reign of Charles VI J I. and Lewis 
XII. kings of France ; and the chief transactions and revo- 
lutions in Italy, from 1492 to 1516. With an appendix of 
original pieces referred to in the work, 1729,” folio. 4. 

A complete History of the ancient Amphitheatres, more 
particularly regarding the Architecture of these buildings, 
and in particular that of Verona, by the marquis Scipio 
Maffei ; translated from the Italian, 1730,” 8vo, after- 
wards enlarged in a second edition. 5, “An Essay to- 
wards explaining the Hieroglyphical Figures on the Cof- 
fin of the ancient Mummy belonging to capt. William 

* Phillips’s Theatrum edited by sir E. Brydges. — Churton’s Life of Nowell.-^ 
Warton’s Hist, of Poetry. — Strype’s I^ife of Parker, p. 144.*— Ellis’s Specimens, 
iB-Censura Literaria, vol. 11. and V. 
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Lctliieullier^ 1737,” folio, with cuts, 6. Twent 5 >^-five 
plates of all the Egyptian Mummies, and other Egyptian 
Antiquities in England,” about 1739, folio. ^ 

GORDON (Bernard), a French physician of the thir- 
teenth century, is said to have conferred honour on the 
medical faculty of Montpellier, where he began to teach 
and to practise In 1285. As was the custom of the time, 
he took his surname from the place of his hirili (Gordon, in 
Kouvergne), and called himscif Bcrnarclus de Gordonio, 
and not Gordonus, as it is commonly written. According 
to the accounts of some writers, who place the death of 
this physician in 130.'), lie taught at Moni|Rillicr only twenty 
years ; but others sny that he was living in 1318. He loft 
a considerable number of treatises, which were published 
together at Ferrara in 1487, at Venice in 1494, at Paris in 
1542, and at i.yoiis in 1550.^ 

GORDON (JamksJ, a Scotch Jesuit, of the noble fa- 
mily of Gordon, was born in 1543, and educated at Rome, 
where he hiR'amc a Jesuit, Sept. 20, I (if) 3, and was created 
D.D. in He was prolc.ssor of Ht'hrovv and divinity 

tor nearly fifty years in several parts of Europe, Rome, 
Parisii Bourdeaux, Pont a Mousson, &.c. and acquired 
great reputation for learning and acuteness. He was em- 
ployed as a missionary in England and Scotland, and was 
twice imprisoned for ids zeal in making converts. He was 
also frequently employed by the general of his order in 
iiegociatiiig their affairs, for which lie had every requisite 
talent.' Alcgambe describes him as ii saint, without a par- 
ticle of human frailty, but Dodd allows that he lived very 
much in a state of dissipation, yet was regular in all the 
austerities of his profession. He died at Paris, April 16, 
1620. His only writings are Controversiarum Fidei Epi- 
tome,” in three parts or volumes, 8vo, the first printed at 
Limoges, 1612, the second at Paris, and the third at Co- 
logn in 1620. There was another James Gordon, of the 
family of Lesmore, also a Scotch Jesuit, who was born at 
or near Aberdeen in 1553, and died at 'Paris, Nov. 17, 
1641. He wrote a commentary on the Bible, Biblia 
Sacra, cum Commentariis, &c.” Paris, 3 vols. fol. 1632, 
which Dupin seems to think an useful and judicious work. 
He wrote also some historical and chronological works, 

• Nicholses Bowyer. 
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enumerated by Alegambe, and a system of moral thee* 
logy, &c. * 

GORDON (Thomas), a native of Scotland, and onco 
distinguished by his party writings on political and religious 
subjects, was born at Kircudbright in Galloway, about the 
end of the seventeenth century. He ha^ an university 
education, and went through the common course of aca-* 
demical studies ; but whether at Aberdeen or St. Andrew'g 
is uncertain. When a young man he came to London, 
and at first supported himself by teaching the languages, 
but afterwards commenced parly writer, and was employed 
by the earl of Oxford in cpiecn Anne’s time; but we know 
not in what capacity. He first distinguished himself in the 
Bangoriau controversy by two pamphlets in defence of 
Hoacily, which recoinmciuled him to Mr. Trenchard, an 
author of the same staiii]^, who took him into his liouse, at 
first as his amanuensis, and afterwards into partnership, as 
an author. In 17 JO, they began to publish, in conjunc- 
tion, a series ol' letters, under the name of Cato,” upon 
various and important subjects relating to the public. 
About the same time tliey published another periodical 
paper, under the title of ‘^Tlie Independent Whig,” which 
was continued some years after Trenchard’s death by Gor- 
don alone. The same spirit which appears, with more 
decent language, in Cato’s letters against the administra- 
tion in the state, shews itself in this work in much more 
glaring colours agaiu'.t the hierarchy in the church. It is, 
in truth, a gross and indecent libel on the established re- 
ligion, which, however, Gordon was admirably qualified 
to write, as he had no religion of his own to chock his in- 
temperate sallies. After Trenchard’s death, the minister, 
sir Robert Walpole, knowing his popular talents, took him 
into pay to defend his measures, for which end he wrote 
several pamplilets. At the time of his death, July 28, 1750, 
he was first commissioner of the wine-licences, an of- 
fice which he had enjoyed many years, and which di- 
minished his patriotism surprisingly. He was twice mar- 
ried. His second wife was the widow of his friend Tren- 
ebard ; by whom he had children, and who survived him. 
Two collections of his tracts have been preserved : the 
first entitled, “A Cordial for Low-spirits,” in three volumes; 
and the second, The Pillars of Priestcraft and Ortho- 

' » Alruambe Bibl. Script. Sgcictat. Jesu.— Dodd’s Church vol. 11. 
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doxy shaken,^’ in two volumes. But these, like many other 
posthumous pieces, had better have been suppressed. liis 
translations of Sallust and Tacitus, now, perhaps, coniri* 
bute more to preserve his name, although witiiout confer- 
ring much reputation on it. His Tacitus appeared in 2 
vols. fol. in 172&, with discourses taken from foreign com- 
mentators and translators of that historian. Sir Robert 
Walpole patronised a subscription for the work, which 
was very successful ; but no classic was perhaps ever so 
miserably mangled. His style is extremely vulgar, yet 
ad'ected, and abounds with abrupt and inharmonious pe« 
riods, totally destitute of any resemblance to the original, 
while the translator fancied be was giving a correct imi- 
tation. * 

GORDON (William), an Anglo-American divine and 
historian, and minister at Roxburg in Massachusetts, was 
born at Hitchin, in Hertfordshire, in 1729, and educated 
at a dissenting academy in or near London. He was after- 
wards pastor of an independent congregation at Ipswich, 
where ho officiated for several years. In 1772 he went to 
America, and settled at Roxburg. When the revolution 
commenced in America, he took a very active part against 
his native country, and was appointed chaplain to the pro- 
vincial congress of Massachusetts. In 1776 he appears first 
to have conceived the design of writing the history of the 
revolution and war, and began to collect materials on tiic 
spot, in which he was assisted by the communication of 
state papers, and the correspondence of Washington and 
the other generals who bad made a distinguished figure in 
the field. In 1786 became to England, and in 1788 pub- 
lished, in 4 vols. 8vo, The History of the rise, progress, 
and establishment of the Independence of the United States 
of America,” This, however, is rather a collection of facts, 
than a regular history, for the writing of which, indeed, 
the author had no talent; his style is vulgar and confused, 
and his reflections common-place. The best parts of it 
occur where he made most use of Dodsley’s Annual Re- 
gister. The colouring he attempts to give, as may bo 
expected, is entirely unfavourable to the English, nor does 
be endeavour to disguise his partialities. He is said to 
have published also some sermons ; a pamphlet rccom- 


1 Biog. Brit. art. Trenchard.— WbtstOD’s MS notfi m tht first tditioa 
this Dictianaqr. ^ 
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mending a society for the benefit of widows, another against 
the doctrine of universal redemption, and an abridgment 
of Edwards, on religious affections.” He appears not 
to have returned to America after the publication of his 
history, but to have resided partly at St. Neots, and partly 
at Ipswich, at which last he died in 1807.' 

GORE (Thomas), a lieraldic writer, was born of an an- 
cient family at Alderton, in Wiltsiiire, in 1681, and was 
educated’ at Magdalen college, Oxford. Thence he went 
to Idncoln’s-inn, but probably with no serious purpose to 
study the law, as he retired afterwards to his patrimony at 
Alderton. Here his property entitled him to the Itonour 
of being appointed high sherifl’ of Wiltshire in 1 6o0, at 
which time some unjust aspersions on his ciiaracter induced 
him to write a defence entitled Loyalty displayed, and 
falsehood unmasked,” &c. Lond. 1681, 4to. He died 
March'll, 1684, at Alderton, leaving a variety of curious 
MSvS. and printed collections on his favourite study of he- 
raldry. His publications were, 1. A Table shewing how 
to blazon a coat ten several ways,” 1655, a single sheet 
copied from Eenio. 2. Series Alpluibetica, I.atino- 
Anglica, Nomina Gentilitioruin, sivc cognominum plnri- 
iiiariim fanuliarnm, (jtuu multos per an nos in Anglia flo- 
ruere,” Oxou. 1667, 8vo. A copy of this rare book is in 
the British Museum. 3. Catalogus in cerla capita, sen 
Classes, alphabetico ordine concinnatus, plerorumquc om- 
nium Authorum (tam antiquorum quam rccentiorum) qui 
de re lleraldica, Latine, Gallice, Ital. Hisp. &c. scripsc- 
runt,” Ox. 1668, reprinted with enlargements, 1674. 4. 

** Noincnclator geographiens,” &c. Ox. 1667, 8vo.* 

GORELLI or GREGORIO, the son of Ilaynier, of the 
family of Sinigardi, of Arezzo, in Italy, lived in the four- 
teenth century, and was notary of Arezzo, an office of 
considerable rank. In his fiftieth year he formed the de- 
sign of writing the history of his country in Italian verse, 
and unfortunately took Dante for his model, whom he was 
tinable to follow. The events he relates concern the pe- 
riod from 1310 to 1384, and may be consulted with advan- 
tage by those who will overlook the badness of the poetry. 
When he died is not known. Muratori has inserted his 
history in his collection of Italian historians.® 

^ Supplcin(.'ntary vol. to the Diet. Hist. 181 which consists chiefly of Amc* 
ricM lives, probably contributed by an American. 

^ Atli. Ox. vol. 11.— Gent. Maj. vol. LXll, 5 Mordl^i. 
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GORGIAS (Leontinus), a native of T.eoniium, in Siciiy, 
who flourished in the fifth century B. (J. was a celebrated 
orator of the school of Empedocles, lie was deputed iit 
the year 4iJ7, by his fellow-citizens, to request succour 
of the Athenians against the people ol Syracuse, wlioni he 
so charmed with liis eloquence that lie easily obtained 
wbat be required. He also made a display of his eloquence 
at tlie Olyinjiic and l^ythian games, and with so much 
success, that a statue of gold was erected to him at Delphi, 
and money was coined with his name upon it. Jii the lat- 
ter part of his life lu; established himself at Athetis, and 
lived till he had attained the age of one hundred anti five 
years. He is reputed, according to Quintilian, to be the 
author and iii\ent<ir of extemporaneous speaking, in which 
art he exercised his di.*»ciples. Hermogenes has preserved 
a fragment of his, from which we niay infer that his man- 
ner was quaint and artificial, full of antithesis and pointed 
expression/ 

GOJUO (An'I'iiony Francis), a learned antiquary of 
Florence, was born in U>!M, and died Jan. 21, 17^7, in 
that city. He was the author of an account of the grand 
tluke’s cabinet, entitled Miis-tcum Florentiniim,” Florent. 
17:5 1, continued to 1 1 vols. fob; Mnsjeum Etruscum,” 
1737, 3 vols, fob; Musumin Cortonense,” Koiiue, 1750, 
fob He also puiilished tlie ancient Inscriptions whicli are 
lound jii the cities of Tuscany; Florence, 1727, 3 vols, fob ; 
and other books on Tuscan antiquities. His ‘‘ Musamm 
Florentiniim” contains in vob I. “ Gemma",” dedicated to 
(distoM, 100 plates; vob II. 17.32, “ Gemma?,” 100 plates, 
vob HI. 1734, ‘‘ Slatme,” dedicated to Gaston, 100 
Jilates ; vols. IV. V. and VI. 1740, Numisinata,” dedi- 
cated to Francis III. 1 15 plates. It is divided into three 
parts ; one consisting of figures, two of dissertations; some- 
times bound in 2 vols. and sometimes in three. In 174S, 
50 jiortraits of the eminent professors of painting were en- 
graved, wu’tb no farther explanation than their names, the 
year in which they were born and died; but this part is 
frequently wanting, because these portraits may be found 
in the History of the Painters, 4 vols. with tlicir lives, hy 
I’raneis Moucke. V'ob VIl. is the first volume of the 
painters, 1752, 55 portraits. Vob VIII. the second vo- 
lume of the painters, 1754, 55 portraits. Vob IX. the 


• fjrbric. Bibl. Gricc. — Moreri. — Saxii Oiiomiisi, 
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third volume of the painters, 1756, 55 portraits. Vol. X. 
the fourth volume of the painters, 1762, 55 portraits. 
Vol. XI. contains 100 portraits of painters, which may be 
found in the ahbe Pozzi, and their lives by the abbe 
Orazis Marrini, Florence, 1764, 2 tom. each, divided into 
two parts ; the whole bound in 1 voL* 

GORION. See JOSEPH BEN GORION. 

GORLiEUS (Abuaham), an eminent antiquary, was 
born at Antwerp in 1549, and gained a reputation by col- 
lecting medals and other antiques. He was chiefly fond of 
the rings and seals of the ancients, of which he published 
a prodigious number in 1601, under this title, Dacty- 
Jiotheca, sive Anniilorum S igi liar i urn, quorum apud priscos 
tarn Gnecos quam Romanos usus ex ferro, sere, argento, 
& anro, Promptuarium.’* This was the first part of the 
work ; the second was entitled ‘‘ Variarum Gemmarum, 
quibus Antiqiiitas in signando uti solita, sculpturae.” This 
work has undergone several editions, the best of which is 
that of Leyden, 1625; which not only contains a vast 
auinber of cuts, but a short explication of them by Gro- 
xiovius. In 1608 he published a collection of medals; 
which, however, if we may believe the “ Scaligerana,” it 
Is not safe always to trust. Some have asserted, that 
he never studied the Latin tongue, and that the learned 
preface prefixed to his Dactyliotheca,” was written by 
another. Peiresc, as Gassendus relates, used to say, that 
** though Gorlaeus never studied the Latin tongue, yet he 
understood all the hooks written in Latin concerning medals 
and coins;” but this cannot be reconciled with the accounts 
of him in other authors, nor indeed with probability. 
Gorlaeus resided principally at Delft, and died there April 
15, 1609. His collections of antiques were sold by his 
heirs to the pinice of Wales.® 

GORRI8 (John de), in Latin Gorreus, a physician, 
was born at Paris in 1505. He took the degree of doctor 
of physic in that city about 1540, and was appointed dean 
of the faculty in 1548. He is said to have possessed both 
the learning and sagacity requisite to form an accomplished 
physician, and to have practised with great humanity and 
success. His works, which were published in 1622, folio, 
by one of his sons, contributed to support this reputation. 

* Diet. Hist.— Saxii Oiiomast. — Areliseologia, vol. VII, 

9 (aCR' Mwrcri.— X^'uppen B*bl. Belg. — Saxii Ononait 
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The greater pwt of them consists of commentaries on dif- 
ferent portions of the writings of Hippocrates, Galen, and 
Nicander. During the civil war, wliicli was fatal to nu- 
merous men of letters, John de Gorris was stopped by a 
party of soldiers, when on his journey to Mclim to visit 
the bishop of Paris, and the fright which he sustained is 
•aid to have <lei)rived him of his reason. Tiiis occurred in 
15G1, and he lived in this deplorable condition until liia 
death at Paris, in 1577. His father, PcTCii de Goitius, 
was a physician at Bourges, attained considerable emi- 
nence, and left two works, one on the general ‘‘ practice 
of medicine,” dated 1555 ; the other, ‘‘ a collection of 
formuloR,” 1560, both in Latin.* 

GOIITER (John de), a physician, was born in 1689, 
at Eukhuysen, and after having been a disciple of the ce- 
lebrated Boerhaave, became a distinguished teacher of 
medicine at Hardervvick, in consequence of which he was 
elected a member of the academies of Petersburg, Rome, 
and llacriem, and obtained the title of physician to Eli- 
zabeth, empress of all the Kussias. He died Sept. 11, 
1762. lie wiis the author of several works, which are 
written with excellent method, and contain many interest- 
ing and original observations, relating to physiological and 
practical subjects, as well as to the practice of the ancients. 
The principal are, 1. ‘‘ De Perspiratione insensibili,” 
Leaden and Padua, 1725, 4to, often reprinted. 2. “ De 
Sccretione humorum in sanguine,” ibid. 1727. 3. Ma- 

dicina’ Compendium,” 1731 — 1737, 2 vols. 4to. 4. ‘‘ Excr- 
citaiiones quatuor medicte,” Amst. 1737, 4to, &c. His 
son, David de Goutek, professor of physic and botany in 
the Dutch university of Harderwick, was author of several 
local Floras of that neighbourhood, and of Elementa Bo- 
tanica. He died in 1783, aged sixty-six.* 

GOSSELINI (Julian), an Italian poet and miscellaneous 
writer, was born at Rome in 1525, where he pursued his 
studies in the house of the cardinal de Santa Fiora, but in 
his seventeenth year was taken into the service of Ferdi- 
nand Gonzaga, then viceroy of Sicily, and governor of 
Milan, to which city he accompanied that nobleman in 
1 546, and became his secretary. Hd w^as afterwards taken 
to the court of Spain, where he obtained the esteem and 


1 Nioeron, Yol. XXXV TIL— Eees»g Cyclopadia.—Saxii Oaomast 
* Diet. Hist.— ‘Rees’i Cyclopedia. 
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favour of Philip II. Under the duke of Albuquerque he 
was imprisoned on a cliarge of conspiracy against the life 
of John Baptist Monti, but vindicated his own cause, and 
was not only released, but admitted to public employment 
under the succeeding governors of Milan. He died Feb. 
12, 1587, leaving behind him several works, that obtained 
for him high reputation ; of these the principal are, The 
Life of Ferdinand Gonzaga,’* 1579, 4to. Three Con- 
spiracies,” &c. 1588, 8vo. « Rime,” or a collection of 
poems, several times reprinted. ‘‘ Discourses. ’ Let- 
ters,” &c. ; and he translated into Italian a trench work 
entitled “ A true account of things that have happened 
in the Netherlands, since the arrival ol Don Juan of 

Austria.” * , ^ 

GOSSON (Stephen), a divine and poet, was born in Kent 
in 1554, and was admitted scholar ot Christ-church, Oxford, 
in April 1572, but left the university without complcLiiig 
his degrees, and came to London, where he commenced 
poet, and wrote some dramatic pieces w hich were mwer 
published. He then retired into the country, as tutor to 
a gentleman’s sons, and became by some means a biUcr 
enemy to the drama and all its concerns. This occasioned 
some dispute with the father of his pupiU, wliose scrvuo 
he therefore <piitted, and took orders. 11 hrst promotion 
was to the liMog of Giv it Wighorow, in f.^^ex ; and h' s 
next in oo, theroctorv of St. Botolph, Bishop'^igatc-succt, 
where* lie <l:e«l I eb. 1 I He wa> a coiUcMupoiary ol 

Spenser ami sir Pinhp Suiney, whom he imitated, an' 
was thfMigiit to liave c.xcriird ni jjastora) poetry. lli‘» un- 
i)iif)lislio(J play\s were, !. “ f ’.iiah/ur’s (,’oii.spiracies. 
“The Comedy of (’aptain Mario;” and the Praise a«. 

Ill oppu-iiiiori to tlicatrirai arn^J^elncnts he wnjlc, 
Play confuted in tlve s(Meral action'),” I "iSO, and 1 he 
School of Abii^c,'* IS>'y7; the latter u profe^'>ed 
against poets, player'*, nud jesters, hut with much good 
sense and goorl temper, lie wrote also the Kphemerides 
of Phialo,” 157y, and a sermon entitled ‘‘ I’he Trumpet 
of War.”-' 

GOTHOFRED. See GODEFROL 
GOTTKSCHALCIJS, snrnamed Fui.gentius, and ce- 
lebrated for propagating and exciting a controversy on 
the doctrines of 2)redestinatioii and free grace, was born 

* rifii. — .’Uom i.— 'rirnbosnlii, 

* An», Ox. vol. 1.- -rout,. Mjij, vol. LXV.— JUiog. Oramatica. 
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in Germany, in the beginning, probably, of the ninth ceq-- 
tury. From early life he had been a monk, and had de- 
voted himself to theological inquiries. He was peculiarly 
fond of the writings of St. Augustine, and entered with 
much zeal into his sentiments. About the year 846, he 
left his monastery at Fulda, and 'vent into Dalmatia and 
Pannonia, where he spread the doctrines of St. Augustine, 
under a pretence, as hiji enemies said, of preaching the 
gospel to the infidels. At bis return, he remained some 
time in Lombardy, and in the year S i-T held a conference 
with Notingus, or Nothingus, bishop of Vienne, concern- 
ing predestination, who prevailed on Rabanus, archbishop 
of Mentz, to undertake the confutation of what was called 
a new heresy. This the archbishop undertook, and was 
supported by a synod at Mentz, which condemned Gottes- 
chaicus. Ho was farther prosecuted by Hincrnar, arch- 
bishop of Rheims, was degrad^ddVom the priesthood, and 
ordered to be beaten with rods, and imprisoned. But 
as nothing was proved against him, except his adhe- 
rence to the sentiments of Augustine, which were still 
held in estimation in the church, this shews, in the opinion 
of Duj)in, that he was an injured man. He was, however, 
so severely whipped in the presence of the emperor Chaidcs 
and the bishops, that liis resolution failed him, and he 
complied with their commands so far as to throw' into the 
fire a writing in which he had made a collection of scrip- 
ture texts ill order to prove his opinion. After this he 
was kept a close prisoner by Hincrnar in a monastery, 
where he continued to niainiain his opinions until his death 
in the same prison in the year 870. Hincrnar, hearing 
that he lay at the point of death, sent him a formulary, 
vviiich he was to subscribe, in order to his being received 
into the communion of the church ; Gotteschalcus, however, 
rejected the oifer with indignation, and therefore, by orders 
of Hincrnar, was denied Christian burial. But even in that 
age there were men who loudly remonstrated against the 
barbarity with which he had been treated. Reiiiigius, arch- 
bishop of Lyons, distinguished himself among these ; and, 
in a council held at Valence, in Dauphiny, in the year 
855, both Gotteschalcus and his doctrine were vindicated 
and defended, and two subsequent councils confirmed the 
decrees of this council. The churches also of Lyons, 
Vienne, and Arles, vigorously supported the sentiments of 
Gotteschalcus, wdiom nothing but the secular influence of 
VoL. XVL I 
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Hincmar could have detained in prison, while his cause 
was thus victorious. The only writings of this confessor 
that have reached the present times are, two Confessions 
of Faith,” inserted in archbishop Uslier’s Historia Got- 
teschalci,” printed at Dublin in 1641 ; an epistle to Ra- 
tramnus, published in Cellot’s ** Historia Gotteschalci,” at 
Paris, in 1655, and some fragments of other pieces, no- 
ticed by Cave. In 1650, the celebrated Maguin publish- 
ed, at Paris, a collection of the treatises produced on both 
sides of this controversy, entitled ^‘Veterum Auctorum 
qui nono soeculo de PraDdestinatione et Gratia scripserunt, 
ike.” 2 vols. 4to. ’ 

GOTTI (Vincent Lewis), a learned cardinal, was born 
at Bologna Sept. 6, 1664. He was the son of James Gotti, 
a doctor of laws, and professor in the university of Bologna. 
In 1680 he became of the Dominican order, and havings 
completed his course of phiTbsupby at Bologna, was sent to 
studj’ theology for four years at Salamanca in Spain. Up- 
on his return in 1688, he was appointed professor of phi- 
losophy in the university of Bologna, and was also made 
prior and provincial of his order, and inquisitor of Milan. 
In 1728, pope Benedict Xlil. created him a cardinal, and 
three years afterwards appointed him member of the con- 
gregation for examining bishops; and such was his reputa- 
tion, that in the last conclave, held during his time, a con- 
siderable number of the cardinals were for his being raised 
to the papal throne. Soon after this he died at Rome in 
1742. His works are much valued by the catholics in 
Italy, and display considerable erudition. Of these the 
principal are, 1. ‘‘De vera Christi Ecclesia,” Rome, 1719, 

3 vols. and reprinted with additions at Milan in 1734. 2. 

“ Theologia Scholastico-dogmatica, juxta mentem diri 
Thomae Aquinatis, &c.” 6 vols. 4to. 3. “ Colloquia Theo- 
logica-polemica, in tres classes distributa, &c.” Bologna^ 
4to. 4. “ De Eligenda inter Dissidentes Christianos Sen- 
tentia,” written in answer to a piece with the same title, 
by Le Clerc ; and an elaborate work in defence of the truth 
of the Christian religion against atheists, idolaters, Maho- 
metans, Jews, &c, 1735 — 1740, in 12 vols. He was em- 
ployed at the time of his death in writing “ A Commentary 
on the Book of Genesis.” A long life of him, “ De vita et 
studiis, &c.” 4to, was published at Rome in 1742.® 

> Cave.— Dupin.— Morcri.— MUner's Church Hist. vol. HI. p. 242. * Moreri. 
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GOTTSCHED (John Christopher), a German poet, 
rather, however, in theory than practice, was born at Ko- 
nigsberg in 1700, and attained the office of professor of 
philosophy, logic, and metaphysics at Leipsic, where be 
died in 1766. His works, both original and republished, 
contributed in a considerable degree to ditfuse a taste for 
elegant literature in Germany, as well as to refine the 
German language. Among these we find, 1. An Intro- 
duction to Dramatic Poetry, or a Review of all the trage- 
dies, comedies, and operas, which have appeared in Ger- 
many from 1450 to the middle of the eighteenth century,’* 
Leipsic, 1757. 2. “The German Poets, published by 

John Joachim, a Suabiun,” ibid. 1736. He also compiled 
various books of instruction in st;yle and elocution adapted 
to the then state of the German schools ; and might have 
deserved the praise of an acute critic, had he not unfortu- 
nately illustrated his principles by his own poetical eftu- 
sions, in which there is only a mediocrity of taste and ge- 
nius. He died in December 1766. — His wife, Louisa 
Maria, had also very considerable literary talents, and had 
.studied philosophy, mathematics, the belles leures, and 
music, with success. She published a metrical translation 
of Pope’s “ Rape of the Lock and since her death, in 
1762, a collection of her letters has been published, which 
is held in high esteem. Frederick the Great of Prussia, 
who preferred Gellert to Gottsched, speaks witli greater 
respect of this lady than of her hushaiul, but seems to think 
that both discovered more pedantry than taste.* 

GOUDELiN (Plter), a Gascon poet, was born at Tou- 
louse ill 1579, where his father was a surgeon. He was 
educated for the law, but the muses charmed him from 
that profession, and he devoted himself to their service. 
His verses and the wit of his conversation procured him 
easy access to the tables of tlie great, but lie profited so 
little by their patronage, that he would been left to 

starve in his old age, had not his fellow citizens bestowed 
a pension on him from the public funds, which he enjoyed 
until bis death, Sept. 10, 1649. Such was his reputation 
that they also placed his bust in the gallery of the town- 
hall, among those of other illustrious men whom Toulouse 
had produced ; and his w^orks w^ere long cited with delight 
and admiration. They were published in a single volume. 


* Diet, Hiit. 
I 2 
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and often printed at Toulouse ; and at Amsterdam in 1700. 
His poem on the death of Henry IV. is one of his best, and 
one of the few that has borne a translation from the Gas- 
con language. * 

GOUDIMEL (Claude), one of the early and most ce- 
lebrated composers of music to the metrical French trans- 
lations of the psalms for the use of the protestants, was a 
native of Franche-Comt^j, who lost his life at Lyons, on 
the day of the massacre of Paris in 1572, for having set to 
music the psalms of Clement Marot. Goudimel has been 
much celebrated by the protestants in France for this mu- 
sic, which was never used in the church of Geneva, and by 
the catholics in Italy for instructing Palestrina in the art of 
composition, though it is doubtful whether this great har- 
monist and Goudimel had ever the least acquaintance or 
intercourse togetlier. He set the Chansons Spirituelles’’ 
of the celebrated Marc- Ant. De Muret, in four parts, which 
were printed at Paris, 1555. We may suppose Goudimel, 
at this time*, to have been a catholic, as the learned Muret 
is never ranked among heretics by French biographers. 
Ten years after, when he set the psalms of Clement Marot, 
this version was still regarded with loss horror by the catho- 
lics than in later times ; for the music which Goudimel had 
set to it was printed at Paris by Adrian Le Roy, and Robert 
Ballard, with a privilege, 1565. It was reprinted in Hol- 
land, in 1607, for the use of the protestants. His works 
are become so scarce, that his name and reputation are 
preserved by protestant historians, more in pity of his mis- 
fortunes, than by any knowledge of their excellence. The 
earliest mention of Goudimel, as a composer, is in a work 
entitled “ Liber quartus Ecclesiasticarum Cantionum qua- 
tuor vocum vulgo Motetae vocaiit,” printed at Antwerp, by 
Susato, 1554, eighteen years before his death. These 
motets resemble in gravity of style, simplicity in the sub- 
jects of fugue, and purity of harmony, the ecclesiastical 
compositions of our venerable countryman Bird. Some of 
bis letters arc printed among the poems of his intimate 
friend Melissus, published under the title of Melissi 
Schediasmatum Reliquiae,’^ 1575, 8vo.* 

GOUGE (William), a very celebrated puritan divine, 
Wiss hatn at Bow near Stratford, Middlesex, Nov. 1, 1575, 

1 Moreri.-— Diet. Hist. 

* Gen. Diet.— Dr. Burney, Rees’s Cyclopedia.— Hawkins’s Hist, of Music, 
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and educated at Eton school, whence he went in 1595 to 
King’s college, Cambridge. He was endowed with con- 
siderable powers of mind, and by close application to study, 
accumulated a great fund of learning. Such was* his ar- 
dour and regularity in his literary pursuits, that during bis 
first three years, he slept only one night out of college, 
and for nine years never missed college prayers at half- 
past five in the morning, unless when from home. It was 
his invariable rule to read fifteen chapters m the Bible 
every day, at three times. When chosen reader of logic 
and philosophy in the college, he was equally precise in 
regularity of duty and attendance. Having taken his de- 
grees, and been admitted into orders; nc was in 160S pre- 
ferred to the rectory of St. Anne’s Black iViars, J.oiulon, 
where he became extremely popular ; and having insti- 
tuted a lecture on Wednesday mornings, it was frequented 
by many persons of the first rank. Having, however, im- 
bibed some of the prejudices which were then so common 
against the cliurch of England, he was occasionally cen- 
sured, and at one time threatened with a prosecution in 
tlie Star-chamber for having become a member of a society 
for the purchase of impropriations ; but this did not take 
effect, and the subsequent disturbances relieved liim from 
any farther molestation. In 1643, he was nominated one 
of the assembly of divines, and took an active part in the 
various proceedings instituted by the then ruling powers 
for the reformation of the church. But when iii 1648, he 
saw the lengths to which their reformations tended, he 
united with a large body of his brethrim in declaring against 
putting the king to death. For forty-five years, says 
Granger, he was the laborious, the exemplary, and the 
much loved minister of St. Anne’s Blackfriars, where none 
ever thought or spoke ill of him, but such as were inclined 
to think or speak ill of religion itself. He died Dec. 12, 
1653. He appears, indeed, to have bad the suffrages of 
all his cou temporaries, and is honourably mentioned by 
many foreign divines. He was at one time offered the 
provostship of King’s college, but declined it; his usual 
saying was, tliat it was bis highest ambition to go from 
Blackfriars to heaven.” He published several pious tracts 
and some sermons, which bishop Wilkins classes among 
the most excellent of bis time ; but bis principal work 
wis A Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews,” 
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1655, fol. He had also a share in the commentary on the 
Bible, usually called “The Assembly’s Annotations.”* 
GOIJGE (Thomas), son of the preceding, was born at 
Bow, Sept. 19, 1605, and was educated at Eton school, 
whence he was chosen to King's college, Cambridge, in 
1626. Here, after taking bis degrees, he was chosen fel- 
low of his college, and rfterwards presented with a living 
at Colsden near Croydon, in Surrey, where he continued 
about three years. In 1638, he was removed to the living 
of St. Sepulchre’s, London, and the year after married one 
of the daughters of sir Robert Darcy. During a period of 
twenty-four years he discharged the duties of his profession 
with the most exemplary zeal. Besides preaching twice 
every Sunday, and often on week-days, he visited his flock, 
catechised their children, inquired into and relieved the 
wants of the poor, and devised plans for their employment. 
Such of the poor as were able to work, he employed in 
spinning flax and hemp, which he bought for the purpose, 
and paying them for their work, got it worked into cloth, 
which he sold, as well as he could, chiefly among his 
friends, bearing himself whatever loss was sustained. By 
this wise and humane scheme he diverted many from 
begging, and demonstrated to them, that by industry they 
might soon become independent of charity ; and he thus 
is said to have given the hint which produced the humane 
and benevolent institutions of Mr. Firmin, which have 
been referred to in tbd memoir of that excellent citizen. 
When the act of uniformity look place, he quitted his 
living of St Sepulchre% being dissatisfied respecting the 
terms of conformity; but after this he forbore preaching, 
saying there was no need of him in London, where there 
were so many worthy ministers, and that he thought he 
might do as ijfiuch or more good another way, which could 
give no offence. Accordingly his time was now zealously 
devoted to acts of beneficence and charity. He employed 
his own fortune, which was considerable, in relieving the 
wants of his poorer brethren, who, on account of their 
nonconformity, were deprived of their means of subsist- 
ence ; and he was a successful applicant to the rich, from 
whom he received large sums, which were applied to that 
humane purpose. In 1671, be set abollt a plan for iiitro- 

1 Clarke's Lives at the end of hif Mart3rro1ogy.MpFuneral Sermon by JcDbyn, 
4to, ---Wood’s Fosti, tqI. I, 
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duclng knowledge and religion into the different parts of 
Wales, which at that period were in the most deplorable 
darkness. He established schools in different towns where 
the poor were willing that their children should taught 
the elements of learning, and he undertook to pay all the 
expences vvLich were incurred in the outset ci the business. 
By degrees these schools amounted to between three and 
four bundr<:d, and they were all annually visited by Mr. 
Gouge, when he carefully inquired into the progress made 
by the young people, before whom he occasionally 
preached in a style adapted to their age and circumstances 
in liie, for, being in his latter days better satisfied with the 
terms of conformity, he had a licence from some of the 
bishops to preach in Wales. With the assistance of his 
friends, whose purses were ever open at his command, he 
printed eight thousand copies of the Bible in the Welsh 
language ; a thousand of these were distributed freely 
among those who could not afford to purchase them, and 
the rest were sent to the cities and chief towns in the prin- 
cipality, to be sold at reasonable rates. He procured like- 
wise the English liturgy, the Practice of Piety,’ ^ the 
Whole Duty of Man,” the Church Catechism, and other 
practical pieces, to be printed in the Welsh language, and 
distributed among the poor. During the exercise of this 
benevolent disposition, he meddled nothing with the con- 
troversies of the times, and partook in no shape of the ran- 
cour of many of his ejected brethren against the church of 
England, with wdiich lie maintained communion to liic last, 
and, as he told archbishop Tillotsoii, “ thought himself 
obliged in conscience so to do.” He was accustomed to 
say with pleasure, that he had two livings which he would 
not exchange for two of the greatest in England.” These 
were Wales, where he travelled every year to diffuse the 
principles of knowledge, piety, and charity : and Christ’s 
Hospital, where he catechised and instructed the children 
in the fundamental principles of religion. He died sud- 
denly Oct. 29, in the seventy-seventh year of his 

age. His death was regarded as a public loss. A funeral 
sermon was preached on the occasion by Dr. Tillotson, 
afterwards archbishop of Canterbury ; who, at the conclu- 
sion of an anima^ eulogiuin on his piety and viri.ue, ob- 
serves, that alltbings considered, there have not, since 
the primitive times of Christianity, been many among the 
sons of men, to whom that glorious character of the Son of 
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God might be better applied, that he went about doing 
good.” And Mr. Baxter, in his Narrative of bis own Life 
and Times, says of Mr. Gourc*; I never heard any one 
person, of whatever rank, : art, or sect soever, speak one 
word to his dishonour, or name any fault that they charged 
on his life or doctrine ; no, not the prelatists themselves, 
save only that he conformed not to their impositions; and 
that he did so much good with so much industry.” This 
eminent divine published a few practical pieces, of which 
the following may be mentioned ; “ The Principles of Re- 
ligion explained A Word to Sinners Christian 
Directions to walk with God ‘‘ The surest and safest 
Way of Thriving, viz. by Charity to the Poor The 
Young Man's Guide through the Wilderness of this World.” 
Tliese were collected in an 8vo volume in 1706, and pub-» 
lished at London, with a fine portrait by Van der Gucht, 
and archbishop Tillotsotfs Funeral Sermon and Life of him 
prefixed." 

GOUGH (Richard), the Camden of the eighteenth 
century, and one of the most illustrious antiquaries Eng- 
land has produced, was the only son of Harry Gough, esq. 
of Perry-hall. This gentleman, for whom his son ever pre- 
served a reverential affection, was born April 2, 1681, and 
in his eleventh year, went with his uncle sir Richard 
Gough, to China, where he kept his accounts. In 1707, 
he commanded the ship Streatham, of which his younger 
brother Richard was purser in 1709. He continued to 
command this ship till 1715, when be retired with a de- 
cent competency, and was elected a director of the East 
India company about 173 1. In this situation, his know- 
ledge of the company's affairs, the result of his many 
voyages in their service, and his zeal for their interests, 
joined to habitual activity and integrity, gave him great 
weight. He became also a representative in parliament in 
1734, for the borough of Bramber, for which he sat until 
his death. His political career was marked by independence 
of spirit. Although attached to, and in the confidence of, 
sir Robert Walpole, he refused several offices from that 
minister, and yet supported him to the last. He died in 
1751, and was buried in the rector's vault in St. Andrew's 
church, Holborn. In 1717, he purchdkd of the lady of 
sir Richard Shelley, one moiety of the Middlemore estate 

1 Life by Tillotfion, ubi supra.—- Calsmj,— Cisrfce’s l«7ve8'of*Sttiidry EmlnecH; 
Persons, 1783, folio. 
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in Warwickshire (the other moiety of which he before 
possessed), which afterwards descended to his son and heir 
Richard, together with the property at Enfield, which he 
purchased in 1723. In 1719 he married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Morgan Hynde, esq. of London, an eminent 
brewer. 

By this lady, who died May 27, 17 74, he had an only 
son, the subject of this article, who was born Oct. 21, 1735, 
in a large house in Winchester -street, on the site oi the 
monastery of the Austin friars. He received the first ru- 
diments of Latin and Greek under the tuition of one Bar- 
newitz, a Conrlander ; and afterwards, on his death, was 
committed to the care of the rev. Roger Pickering, a dis- 
senting minister, a man unfortunate in life, Imt an accom- 
plished scholar, who died in 1755^; when Mr. Gough 
finished his Greek studies under Mr. Samuel Dyer, the 
friend of Dr. Johnson and of tlie contemporary literati. 
Under these instructors, Mr. Gough has not left us to 
question his proficiency, nor that early ambition to know 
and to communicate, which forms the instructive editor and 
author. At the very early age of eleven he commenced a 
task which would have reflected credit on any period of 
life, and he completed it with a perseverance of wiiich 
there is probably no other instance in our literary annals. 
This was The History of the Bible, translated from the 
French,” (of an Amsterdam edition of 1700) by R. G. 
junior,” printed at London in 1747. Of this curious 
volume, consisting of 160 sheets in folio, his mother, 
delighted at such a disfilay of laudable application, bore 
the expence of printing twenty-five copies, as presents 
to a few friends ; and when completed at the press, 
it was marked, by way of colophon, Done at twelve years 
and a half old,” after which, in the copy now before us, 
follows, A short Chronology of the Holy Scripture,” in 

* * ** From this most accomplished, the guide.” This may probably al- 
as well as learned man,” says Mr. lude to some early view Mr. Gough 
Gough in a fragment of his own memoirs, entertained of rising in publie life; and 

i mast acknowledge myself to have he afterwards gives hints of being long 
derived great advantage ; and had he restrained and controuled in the pur- 
been left to indulge the liberality of suits to which he subsequently was led 
%is temper, uncontrouled by female by inclination, and which became ha- 
and maternal partialitjUand peculia- bitiial. In another place be says, 
rity, I might have been forwarded in The year 1774, by the death of my 
that style of life to which it was his mother, made me cempletelfr master 
ambition to train me, and to which 1 of niysclf.” 

.aver after wanted both the spur and 
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three sheets. The style is throughout juvenile and simple ; 
and such were even at this early age our author’s notions 
of literary honour, that he would receive no aid without 
.acknowledgment, and therefore page 24, which contains 
an account of the furniture and inhabitants of Noah’s ark, 
is introduced with these words : The printer gives you 
this explanation.” It is impossible not to contemplate this 
volume with a strong impression of the excellent and 
amiable disposition which conducted a mere boy, unwearied 
and pleased, through so labonous a task. Mr. Gough 
himself, in his mature years, appears to have looked at it 
with complacency ; and the copy in Mr. Nichols’s pos- 
session is filled with corrections and iniprovciiients of the 
language. 

It is not difficult to conceive that his parents and friends 
would be desirous to encourage a turn of mind which indi- 
cated so povverFiil a sense of the value of time and instruc- 
.tion; and accordingly we find him in about three years 
completing a translation of The Customs of the Israelites, 
translated from tlie French of the abbot Fleury, by 11. G.’* 
1750, 8vo. This was also printed for distribution among 
friends. He had about this time fully prepared for the 
press, even to the title-page and preface, a work of great 
labour and research, under the title of Atlas Kenovatus, 
or Geography Modernized ; being a particular description 
of the world as far as known to the ancients, and the pre- 
sent names of such places as now subsist ; containing all 
the cities, towns, villages, castles, &c. mentioned in an- 
cient authors, with all the remarkable occurrences that 
happened at the several places ; the birth-places of famous 
inef), the memorable sieges and battles, &c. the bounds, 
soil, air, manners, government, religion of each country. 
The whole being the most complete sj/ste7n ever composed he* 
fore. 1 o which is annexed a list of the Homan ways, and 
a copious index to facilitate the whole. Drawn upon the 
plans of Hornius’s and Ceilarius’s maps.” This is a folio 
volume, dated 1751, fairly written, and now preserved in 
Mr. Nichols’s library, as a memorial of his consummate 
industry. Such a compilation, indeed, at the age of six- 
teen, is probably without a parallel ; for much of the de* 
sign, arrangement, &c. is perfectly original, and such 
intenseness of application cotHd not have been recommended 
by any master. 
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After the death of his father (July 13, 1751) Mr. Gough 
was admitted, in July 1752, fellow-commoner of Bene’t- 
college, Cambridge. The college tutor at this time was 
Dr. John Barnardiston, afterwards master; but Mr. Gcutdi’s 
private tutor was the rev. John Cott, fellow of the colL,:; 
and afterwards rector of Braxted, in Essex, “ to whom,” 
says Mr. Gough, “ I regularly repeated my lesson, with- 
out a grain of instruction on his part.” To the university 
Mr. Gough brought a considerable fund of classical lilera*- 
ture, and having already imbibed a curiosity after matters 
of antiquity, found his entiiusiasm heightened by a con- 
nexion with a college eminent for producing a succession 
of British antiquaries ; and it is certain that he here laid 
the plan of his British Topography He applied, in 
the mean time, to academical studies, with an ardour 
which even at this age was become habitual, and the know- 
ledge be acquired in piiilosophy and the sciences was often 
displayed in his future labours ; some of which prove that 
he had paid no little attention to subjects of theology and 
sacred criticism ; and indeed it was inferred by the friends 
who knew his acquisitions most intimately, that he might 
have passed into any of the learned professions by a very 
easy transition. Before be left the university he had pre- 
pared for the press, although they all remain still in MS. 
the following works : 1. ‘‘ Notes on Memnon, annexed to 
the abh6 Gedoyn’s French translation.” 2. “Astro-my- 
thology ; or, a short account of the Constellations, with the 
names of the principal stars in each, and their connexion 
with mythology.” 3. “ The History of Bythynia, trans- 
lated from the French of the abbe Sevin.” 4. “ Memoirs 
of celebrated Professors of the belles lettres in the aca- 
demy of inscriptions, &c. at Paris, translated and abridged 
from the Elogia, &.c.” 5. “ Reflections on the .Egyptian 

Government ; and also on the Jewish, Persian, Cretan, 
Carthaginian, Spartan, Athenian, and Roman Govern- 
ments.” 6. “ Memoirs of the Life and Character of Mith- 
ridates, king of Pontus, extracted from various and ge- 
fluiue authors.” Ail these, with many voluminous common- 
place books, were executed before our author had reached 

* “ While at college I had begun son's “ English Topographer,” till I 
to make additions to the list of writers , fancied 1 might commence topographer 
on the Topography of Great Britain myself. I formed a quarto volume,” 
and Ireland, prefixed to Gibson’s &c. Fragment of bis Mem#iri, writ* 
Camden, I inserted these in Rawlin- ten by himself. 
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his twenty-first year. Of amusements he must of course 
have been sparing, and this incessant pursuit of know- 
ledge, while it accumulated a large fund for the use of his 
future labours, preserved him from those associations which 
are so dangerous to morals, and enabled him to pass a long 
life not only untainted with vice, but uniformly guided by 
a sense of piety. 

Amidst all his academical labours, however, his peculiar 
attachment was to that pursuit on which his fame is founded, 
the study of the history and antiquity of his native country, 
which, he always acknowledged, was fostered within the 
walls of a college that had trained archbishop Parker, the 
great reviver of the study of antiquity*. In July 1756, 
he finally left Cambridge without taking a degree, and en- 
tered on an excursion to Peterborough, Cro 3 dand, and 
Stamford. In his history of Croyland, published long 
after, he informs us that his career of antiquarian pursuits 
began there, and at that time. Similar excursions he 
afterwards made regularly through the different parts of 
England, Wales, and Scotland, from 1759 to 1771, col- 
lecting materials, noting observations, and examining with 
historical and critical precision all the remarkable sites of 
national antiquities ; and until within two years of his 
death, he repeated liis visits to spots of particular interest 
and curiosity. During this period he formed an extensive 
acquaintance with the antiquaries of bis time, which pro- 
duced an equally extensive correspondence. In some of 
these tours he made several drawings, which, although be 
was not a professed draftsman, were not discreditable to 
his taste and accuracy, and he also amused himself occa- 
sionally with etching, which he did in a very neat manner. 
A volume of these etchings, now in our possession, by the 
kindness of his biographer, we treasure as a most pleasing 
and curious memorial. The result of all his twenty years 
excursions appeared afterwards in his new edition of Cam- 
den’s Britannia.” 


* “ Was it to be wondered at that 
(the pursuit of our national antiquities) 
should be fostered within theseveiierable 
wails, which owod their support and 
splendour to archbishop Parker, and bad 
nursed a succession of British Anti- 
quaries to the present time ? or that, 
without «ny view to a degree er a pro- 
fession, 1 should exceed the time 


usually spent in a college ? or that, as 
I was to return home again to books 
and study, without eny prospect of 
being able to gratify my wish of vi- 
siting foreign countries, Uiat desire 
should, by recoil, impel me powerfully 
to ramble over my own Fragmeut 
of Memoirs, as above. 
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His first regular publication was anonymous, The 
History of Carausius ; or an examination of what has been 
advanced on that subject by Genebrier and Dr. Stukeley/’ 
1762, 4to, a very elaborate and critical disquisition. In 
February 1767 he was elected a fellow of the society of an- 
tiquaries of London, and in 1771, on the death of Dr. Gre- 
gory Sharpe, master of the temple, he was nominated 
director of the society, which office he held till Dec. 12, 
1797, when he quitted the society altogether. Two years 
before, he quitted the royal society, of which he had been 
chosen fellow in March 1775. In 1767 he commenced his 
correspondence with the Gentleman’s Magazine, by an ac- 
count of the village of Aldfriston, under the signature of 
D. H. the final letters of his name, which signature he re- 
tained to the last, but not altogether uniformly, nor is 
another signature in some later volumes, with the same 
letters, to be mistaken for his. On the death of his fel- 
low-collegian, Mr. Diincombe, in 1786, the department 
of the review in that miscellany was for the most part com- 
mitted to him. ‘‘ If,” as he says himself, he criticised 
with warmth and severity certain innovations attempted in 
church and state, he wrote his sentiments with sincerity 
and impartiality — in the fullness of a heart deeply im- 
pressed with a sense of the excellence and happiness of 
the English constitution both in church and state.” JSuch 
indeed were Mr, Gough’s steady principles during that 
period of .intellectual delusion which followed the French 
revolution ; and he gave his aid witii no mean eflFcct, to 
a numerous body of writers and thinkers, many of whom 
(and we wish his name could have been added to the 
number) have lived to enjoy the full gratification of their 
hopes. We cannot, however, quit this subject without 
noticing that extensive knowledge which Mr. Gough dis- 
played ill his critical labours in the Magazine ; be seems 
never to have undertaken any thing of the kind without 
such an acquaintance with the subject as showed that bis 
studies had been almost universal, and even occasionally 
directed to those points of literature which could be least 
expected to demand his attention ; we allude to the sub- 
jects of theology and criticism, both sacred and classical. 
The perusal of the classics in particular appears frequently 
to have relieved his more regular labours. 
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In 1768 he published in 1 vol. 4to, his Anecdotes a( 
British Topography V* which was reprinted and enlarged 
in 2 vols. 1780. To have published a third edition, with 
the improvements of twenty-six years, would have afforded 
him a high gratification ; and in fact a third edition was 
put to press in 1806, and was rapidly advancing, when the 
destructive fire (of Feb. 8, 1808,) in Mr. Nichols’s print- 
ing-office, and the then declining state of the author’s 
health, interrupted the undertaking. The corrected copy, 
with the plates, was given by him to Mr. Nichols, who has 
since relinquished his right ; and it is hoped that the de- 
legates of the Oxford press will speedily undertake a new 
edition. On the utility of this work to British antiquaries 
it would be unnecessary to make any remark. It points 
the way to every future effort to illustrate local history. 

In 1773 he first formed the design of a new edition of 
Camden’s Britannia, which he had partly begun to trans- 
late before, and accomplished in about seven years, and 
which was at length published in three large folio volumes, 
in 1789. Whatever incorrectness may appear in this la- 
borious and extensive undertaking, no trouble or expence 
was spared by the liberal editor in obtaining information. 
Added to his own personal inspection of every county, 
proof sheets of each were forwarded to those gentlemen 
who were likely to be most actively useful. Nor could 
any man be more fastidious than Mr. Gough in revising 
and correcting his labours ; and whatever discoveries some 
critics may affect to have made, it is certain lliat he always 
found it more difficult to satisfy himself than his readers, 
and that a strict scrutiny by any person qualified for the 
task was to him the highest obligation. This may be safely 
averred, while at the same time it is allowed that he knew 
how to repel petulant remarks with a proper sense of what 
was due to his character, the extent of his industry, and 
the munificence of his expences. Of this valuable work 
it may not be superfluous to observe that Mr. Gough trans- 
lated it from the original, and supplied his additions with 
so little interruption of the ordinary intercourse of life, 

♦ “ It was printed at Mr. Richard- The sale was rapid beyond expecta- 
son’s press — on credit; my allowance lion; and I was on the balance be- 
not permitting any advance of money tweep me and honest Tom Payne, 
before publication. Mr. Richardson** gainer of seven pounds.” Fragment 
(this was the nephew to the celebrated of MeiBOirs. 
writer) ** refused interest on bis labour. 
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that none of his family were aware that he was at all en- 
gaged in so laborious an undertaking. The copyright he 
gave (without any other consideration than a few copies 
for presents) to his old and worthy friend Mr. Thomas 
Payne, who defrayed the expence of engraving the cop- 
per plates ; and afterwards disposed of the whole of his 
interest in the work to Messieurs Robinsons. Mr. Gough 
superintended the volume of a new edition ; but in 
1806, finding that the copyright had devolved from Mes- 
sieurs Robinsons to another person, he declined proceed- 
ing any farther tliaii to complete the first volume, which 
they had begnii to print. Of this he announced his deter- 
mination in the newspapers, that no improper use might 
be made of liis name ; and added, that it was now “ of im- 
portance to liis health to suspend such pursuits.” 

Having heard of the difficulties under which Mr. Hutchins 
laboured respecting his History of Dorsetshire,’* Mr. 
Gougli set on foot a subscription, and was the means of 
advancing a very valuable county history, which he super- 
intended through the press. It was published in 1774, 
2 vols. fol. 'rweiUy years after, he contributed his assist- 
ance to a second edition, three volumes of which have 
been published, and a fourth is in a state of great for- 
wardness, under the supcrintendance of Mr. Nichols. In 
1779 Mr. Gough was the improver and editor of Martin’s 
History of Thetford,” 1780, 4to \ published a new edition 
of Vertue’s Medals, Coins, and Great Seals, by Simon ; and 
in the same year contributed to Mr. Nichols’s ‘‘ Collection 
of Royal and Noble Wdls.” The preface and glossary are 
by him. In 1786 he published the first volume of the 
Sepulchral Monuments of Great Britain, applied to il- 
lustrate the history of Families, Manners, Habits, and Arts, 
at the different periods from the Norman Conquest to the 
Seventeenth Century.” This splendid folio volume, whicli 
contains the first four centuries, was followed in 1796 by 
a second, containing the fifteenth century ; and, in 1799, 
by an introduction to it, with which he thought proper to 
conclude his labours, instead of continuing them to the 
end of the sixteenth century, as originally intended. Of 
this truly magnificent work it is but justice to say, with his 
biographer, that it would alone have been sufficient to 
perpetuate his fame and the credit of the arts in England, 
where few works of superior splendour have appeared.” 
The independent master of an ample fortune, he was in 
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all respects pre-eminently qualified for the labours of an 
antiquary, which rarely meet with an adequate remunera- 
tion. . Indeed this work must have convinced the world 
that he possessed not only the most indefatigable perse- 
verance, but an ardour which no expence could possibly 
deter. One great object of his wishes was to prepare 
“ The Sepulchral Monuments” for a new edition. With 
this constantly in view, he spared neither trouble nor ex- 
pence in obtaining an ample store of new and accurate 
drawings by the first artists, all which, with the numerous 
and beautiful plates already engraved, form part of his no- 
ble bequest to the university of Oxford. Among his latest 
separate publications were, an Account of the beautiful 
Missal presented to Henry VI. by tlie duchess of Bedford, 
purchased at the duchess of Portland’s sale by James Ed- 
wards, esq. in whose possession it remains ; The History 
of Pleshy, in Essex,” 1803, 4to ; and the same year, and 
in the same form, the Plates of the Coins of the Seleu- 
ciclaj.” A few other separate publications, previous to 
these, will be noticed at the end of this article. 

Mr. Gough drew up, at the united request of the presi- 
dent and fellows, the History of the Society of Antiquaries 
of London, prefixed to the first volume of their Archaeo- 
logia,” in 1770, and to the eleven succeeding volumes of 
that work, as well as to the ‘‘ Vetusta Monumenta,” con- 
tributed a great many curious articles He was equally 
liberal in his communications to Mr. Nichols’s Biblio- 
theca Topographica,” and to his “ History of Leicester- 
shire.” Mr. Nichols relates with just feeling, that “ for a 
long series of years he had experienced in Mr. Gough the 
kind, disinterested friend ; the prudent, judicious adviser, 
the firm, unshaken patron. To him every material event 
in life was confidentially imparted. In those that were 
prosperous, no man more heartily rejoiced ; in such as 
were less propitious, no man more sincerely condoled, or 

* His Papers in the •* Arcbaeologia” On an antient Mosaic Pavement at 
are, On the Giants’ Grave in Penrith VAy, p. 121 ; On a Roman Ilorolo- 
Church-yard, toI. H. p. 188 ; On the gium, p. 172 ; On Fonts, p. 183 ; On 
Oeac Matres, vol. HI. p. 105 ; On the Analogy between certain Monu- 
Four Roman Altars found in Graham’s ments, vol. XI. p. 33 j On a Greek 
JDyke, p. 118; On the Invention of Inscription in London, p. 48. 
Card'pUying, vol. VIII. p. 152; On In the “Vetusta Moiiumenta,” he 
the Parian Chronicle, voi. IX. p. 157; wrotetheDescriptionsofvol.il. Plates 
On the Stamps of the antient Oculists, XXXVI. XXXVII. XXXIX. XL. XLI. 
p. 227; On aplieot Mansion-houses XLII. XLIII. XLV. L. LIII. LIV. 
in Northampton and Dorset Shires, LV. Vol. HI, Plates I— V. JSII— 
▼ol. X. p. 7 i On Belatuoader, p. 1 13 ; XVII, XXV. 
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more readily endeavoured to alleviate.” The deep con- 
cern which he felt at the dreadful fire that destroyed Mv. 
Nichols’s valuable property’ in 180S, was shewn in a scries 
of the kindest consolatory letters, which were among- liie 
last h(* ever wrote. In one, dated September (»i than year, 
he requested IMr. Nichols to execute a contidcntial coui- 
rnission, ‘‘ whicii,” lie emphatically adds, “ may ho the 
last office you will have to do for your sincere friend.’’ 
This was nearly prophetic, for there was little now to be 
done that could coiurihuic to his comforts. “ d’he In iglit 
gem of intellect,” says liis aifectionate biograplier, 
though frequently clouded, had interv.ils of its louucr 
splendour ; and tlie frequent emanations of benevoUmee 
displayed througii :i long and painful iilne.>s, wliilsL they 
comforted and delighted ibo'.e around him, added poig- 
iiiincy to the regret liiey experienced for iluise bitter suf- 
ferings which threatened to overwlKdm a noble mind with 
total imbecility ; from which, however, he was mercifully 
relieved, without any a[)parent struggle at the last, on 
Feb. 20, 1800, and was buried on the 28th, in the church- 
yard of Wormlcy, in Herts, in a vault built for that pur- 
pose, on tlie south side of the chancel, not far from the 
altar which for several years he had devoutly frequented.” 
The funeral, although, in conforiuity to his own directions, 
as little ceremonious as propriety would permit, was fol- 
lowed from Enfield to Wormley by crowds whose lamenta- 
tions and regrets were uncipiivocally shown. The poor 
and tile afflicted had indeed lost in' Mr. Gough a father, 
jirotector, and benefactor. Enfield and its neighbourhood 
must long cherish a lively and grateful remenibranc!e of his 
benevolence, which was at once extensive, judicious, and 
unostentatious. Ic was in him a principle and a system ; 
it began early, and continued to the last; it embraced not 
only the present, but the future, and he had pro\ided that 
his charity should continue to be felt long after the heart 
that dictated it had ceased to beat. His faithful domesiic', 
when unable to continue their services, continued lo re- 
ceive their pay, in the shape of annuities ; and as he pos- 
sessed the attribute ascribed to the merciful man,” the 
generous steed, exempt by age from lal>()iir, and the cow 
no longer useful in the dairy, were permitted to close their 
useful lives in a luxuriant meadow reserveil for tiiat express 
purpose. The genuine personal character of Mr. Gough 
could only be appreciated by those who vviinessed him in 
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his domestic and familiar circle. Though highly and de- 
servedly distinguished as a scholar, the pleasantry and the 
easy condescension of his convivial hours still more en- 
deared him, not only to his intimates, but even to those 
with whom the forms and customs of the world rendered it 
necessary that he should associate. 

In 1774, soon after the death of his mother, an event 
by which he came in possession of an excellent family re- 
sidence at Enfield, with the large estate bequeathed to him 
in reversion by his father, he added greatly to all his other 
comforts, by marrying Anne, fourth daughter of Thomas 
Hall, esq. of Goldings, Herts ; a lady of distinguished 
merit, who after a long and affectionate union, has to 
lament the loss of him whose object through life was to 
increase her happiness. 

It is, however, as the learned and acute antiquary that 
he will be handed down to posterity ; and from the epitaph 
written by himself, he appears desirous to rest his fame on 
his three publications, the “ British Topography,” the 
edition of Camden,” and the Sepulchral Monuments;” 
sufficient indeed to place him in the very first rank of the 
antiquaries of the eighteenth century. But while he gave 
a preference in point of value, labour, and utility to those 
works, he was in no respect ambitious of personal honours. 
He took no degree at Cambridge, and resisted the solici- 
tations of many members of the university of Oxford to 
receive an honorary degree; and when he withdrew from 
the Royal Society and that of the Antiquaries, from causes 
on which we shall not enter, but must ever regret, he no 
longer appended to his name the usual initials of fellow- 
ship. In politics, he was a firm friend to the house of 
Brunswick, and a stranger to the mutability of his con- 
temporaries. That independence,” he informs us him- 
self, “ which he gloried in possessing as his inheritance, 
and which he maintained by a due attention to his income, 
discovered itself in his opinions and his attachments. As 
he could not hastily form connexions, he may seem to have 
indulged strong aversions. But he could not accommodate 
himself to modern manners or opinions ; and he had re- 
sources within himself, to make it less needful to seek 
them from without. And perhaps the greatest inconve- 
nience arising from this disposition was the want of oppor- 
tunities to serve his friends. But he saw enough of the 
general temper of mankind, to convince him that favours 
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sliouM not be too often askeil ; and that as to be too much 
under obligation is the worst of bondage, so to confer 
obligations is the truest liberty.” Such seniimeiits and 
such conduct do no discredit to men like Mr. Gough. His 
talents, his rank in societ)', and his years, gave him claims 
to respect, vviiich were, what he thought them, uudcmiable ; 
and even wlierc he shewed any symptoms of resentment, 
they were never beyond the limits which his superior cha- 
racter and long services amply justified. 

His library, with the exception of bis legacy to the Bod- 
leian, was sold, agreeably to his own direction, by Messrs. 
Leigh and Sotheby, in twenty days, April 5 — 28, 1810, 
and produced 3552/. 3^. His prints, drasvings, coins, me- 
dals, &c. were sold .July 19, 1812, and the two following 
days, and produced .5 17/. Gs. Gd. By his last will, he be- 
queathed to the university of Oxford all his printed books 
and manuscripts on Saxon and Northern literature, for the use 
of the Saxon professor ; all his manuscripts, printed books, 
and pamphlets, prints, and drawings, maps, and copper- 
plates relatiiig to Brit isli topography, (ofwdiicli, in 1808, 
lie had nearly printed a complete catalogue) ; his inter- 
leaved co[)ies of the British Topograpliy,” Camden’s 

Britannia,” and the Sepulchral Monuments of Great 

Britain,” with all the drawings relative to the latter work ; 
and all tlie copper-plates of the ‘‘ Monuments” and the 
“ Topography with fourteen volumes of drawings ot 
sepulchral and other monuments in France. All these he 
wills and desires may be placed in the Bodleian library, 
in a building adjoining to the picture gallery, known by 
the name of the Antiquaries closet.” These were ac- 
cordingly deposited in the closet, and a catalogue has since 
been printed in a liandsome quarto, under the cure of the 
rev. B- Bandinel, librarian of the Bodleian. A more va- 
luable or extensive treasure of British topography was 
never collected by an individual. The MSS. are very nu- 
merous, and many of the most valuable printed books are 
illustrated by the MS notes of Mr. Gough and other emi- 
nent antiquaries. The remainder of his will, for w hich we 
refer to our authority, is not less in proof of his liberality, 
affection, and steady friendship. Such was the life of Mr. 
Gough, of which he says, in a memoir already quoted, 
“ If I have relieved the wants and distresses of the unhappy 
without ostentation, have done justice without interest, 
have served the common cause of literature without vanity, 
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xnaiatained my own independence without pride or inso- 
lence, have moderated my attachment to external objects, 
and placed my affections on the virtuous and honest cha- 
racter, and may trust to have so passed througii thing# 
temporal as finally not to lose things eternal — I shall have 
lived enough!'* 

A few of Mr. Gough’s publications yet remain to be no- 
ticed : 1. New editions of Description des Royaulmes d’An- 
gleterre et d’Ecosse, composed par Etienne Perlin,” Paris, 
1558 ; and of Histoire de I’entree de la Reine Mere dans 
le Grande Bretagne, par de la Serre,” Paris, 1639; which 
he illustrated with cuts, and English notes ; and introduced 
by historical prefaces, in 1775. 2. “ A Catalogue of the 

Coins of Canute, king of Denmark and England, with 
specimens,” 1777, 4to. 3. An Essay on the Rise and 
Progress of Geography in Great Britain and Ireland ; illus- 
trated with specimens of our oldest maps,” 1780, 4to ; and 

Catalogue of Sarum and York Missels,” 1780, both ex- 
tracted from the second edition of his “ British Topogra- 
phy.” 5. ‘*A comparative view of the ancient Monuments 
of India,” &c. 1785, 4to. 6. List of the members of 
the Society of Antiquaries of London, from their revival 
in 1717 to June 1796 ; arranged in chronological and al- 
phabetical order,” 1798, 4to. 7. In the same year he 
amended and considerably enlarged, from the Paris edition 
of 1786, an English translation of the ‘‘ Arabian Nights 
Entertainments,” to which he added notes of illustration, 
and a preface, in wdiich the supplementary tales published 
by Dom. Chavis are proved to be a palpable forgery. 
8. “ A Letter to the Lord Bishop of London, by a Lay- 
man,” 1799, 8vo, on various subjects connected with the 
prosperity of the church. 9. Rev. Kennett Gibson’s 
comment upon part of the fifth journey of Antoninus 
through Britain,” &c. 1 800, 4to. 10. ‘‘ Description of the 
Beauchamp chapel^ adjoining to the church of St. Mary at 
Warwick,” 1804, 4 to. As to his assistance to his friends 
engaged in literary pursuits, it was more extensive than 
probably will ever be known ; but some particulars are 
stated by his biographer, to which we refer, and many other 
acknowledgments may be found in various works published 
within the last forty years. It is to be regretted that no 
portrait of Mr. Gough exists, nor is it known that he ever 
would consent to sit to any of the many artists with whom 
he was connected, and to some of whom he was a steady 
patron. His person was short, inclining to corpulence. 



His features bespoke the energy and actwUy , 

In youth he was peculiarly shy, which he attnbuteci ^ o a 
late entrance into the world, and an iiresistibh lishlt of 
application to books. As his intercourse with society ad- 
vanced, his manner became more easy, and his conversa- 
tion was always lively, often with a pleasant flow of hu- 
mour, and his disj)osition comnuinicative. * 

GOUJE l' {Claudk Petur), a canon of St. James de 
I’Hopital, and an associated academician of INIarseilles, 
Rouen, Angers^ and Aiixerre, was horn at Paris, Oct. 19, 
1697. Ilis father was a taylor, with a tradesmiin-like 
aversioji to learning, in the pursuit of which, however, he 
found it impossible to prevent his son from employing his 
early years. He began his studies at Paris, and carried 
them on principally in the Jesuits’ college, and in the 
congregation of the oratory. In 17 l 20 he obtained a ca- 
iionry of St. James de rilopital. He tlied at Paris, Feb. 
2, 1767. His whole life appears to have been a scene of 
literary labour, always useful, and often conducted with 
great judgment. In order to pursue his studies without 
interruption at home, or the necessity of having recourse 
to foreign assistance, he accumulated a fine library of 
10,000 volumes, in all branches of literature, but parti- 
cularly literary history and biography. For fifty years he 
continued to publish one voluminous compilation after 
another; and by close application, so impaired his sight 
that h(! wfis almost blind some time before liis death. Tlie 
last editor of Moreri divides his publications into transla- 
tions, works of piety, works of literary history, lives and 
eloges, papers in the literary Journals, and lastly prefaces ; 
in all amounting to cigbty-three articles. Of these the 
most useful appear to be, 1. ‘‘ Les Vies ties Saints,” Paris, 
1730, 7 vols. 1‘2uk), ofioii reprinted in 4to, and other 
forms. 2. liibliothev|ue des auteurs ecclesiastiques du 
XVI 11. siecle, pour servir de continuation a celle de M. 
du Pin, &c.” ibid. 1736, 3 vols. Svo. 3. ‘‘Supplement” 
to Moreri’s Dictionary, ibid. 1735, 2 vols. fol. He also 
pointed out many hundred errors in the early editions of 
that work. 4. “ Nouveau Supplement” to the same dic- 
tionary, ibid. I 74 n, foJ. with a volume of “ Additions,” 
1750, fol. 5. “ Bibliolheque Fraii^'oise, ou histoire de la 

* Nichols’s Bowyer, vol. Vf. ^vherc, and in the other volumes of that inte- 
resting series of literary history, will be found many particulars relative to Mr. 
Gough’s connexiout, and a very considerable aullectioo of his epistolary corre- 
spondence. 
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litterature Frangaise,” from the invention of printing, 21 
vols. 12fi]o, ibid. 1740 — 175^. This is the most useful of 
all his works. It was undertaken at tlie request of INI. 
D’Argenspn, the secretary of state. It in some measure 
resembles Niceron, whom he also assisted in his useful 
‘‘Memoires,” arrd wrote his life. 6. De J’etatdes Sciences 
en France, depuis la mort de Charlemagne jnsqu’a cellc 
du roi Robert,” 1737, 12mo. This learned dissertation 
obtained the prize of the academy of belles lettres, and the 
members of this academy are said to have done for Goujet 
what they had never done for any other man. Without 
any solicitation, or knowledge of the matter on his parr, 
they sent a deputation of six of their number to him, re- 
questing the honour of choosing him, in the room of the 
deceased abbfj de Vertot. 7. A new edition of Richelct’s 
I>ictionary, Lyons, 17 56, 3 vols. fol. H. ‘‘ L’Histoire du 
College Royal de France,” 4to. 9. Hist, du Pontificat 
de Paul V.” Amsterdam (Paris) 1765, 2 vols. 12mo. Hiis 
was his last work, in wdiich he is niufih less favourable to 
the Jesuits than might have been expected from one edu- 
cated among them. ' 

GOUJON (John), an eminent sculptor and architect 
of Paris, lived under Francis I. and Henry 11. and is sup- 
posed to have designed the fronts of the old Louvre. This 
artist’s figures, in demi -relief, have never been surpassed ; 
nor can any thing of that kind be more beautiful than his 
Fountain of the Innocents, in the street of St. Denis at 
Paris. The cariatides which support a tribune in the hall 
of the Hundred Swiss at the Louvre are no less so. Many 
more of his works may be seen in that city, which are the 
admiration of connoisseurs, and remind us of the simple 
and sublime beauties of the antique style ; for which rea- 
son he is justly called the Corregio of sculpture. * 

GOULART (Simon), a protestant divine, and volu- 
minous writer, was born at Senlis, Oct. 20, 1543, and 
studied divinity at Geneva, where he was ordained in Octo- 
ber 1566, and was appointed one of the ministers of that 
city, a situation which he filled for the long spape of sixty- 
two years. His residence at Geneva was never discontinued 
but on account of three journics he took to France, on 
matters relating to the protestant churches, the one in 
1576, when he went to Forez ; the second in 1582, to 
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Champagne, and the third in 1600, to Grenoble. The rest 
of his life he devoted to his pastoral duties, and to his nu- 
merous works, which prove him one of the most indefati- 
gable writers of his time. lie died Feb. 3, 1628, in his 
eighty-fifth year, and in full possession of his faculties. 
He preached but seven days before his death. Scaliger, 
who had a great esteem for him, says he was an ingenious 
man, w^ho learnt all he knew without the assistance of a 
master. 

Among the works wdiich he edited and commented upon, 
were those of Plutarch, St. Cyprian, Seneca, &c. He 
made a collection of Remarkable llistories,” in 3 vols. 
8vo, and wrote several pieces relating to the history of his 
own times, particularly a ‘‘ Collection of the most memo- 
rable events which occurred during the League, with notes 
and original documents,” in 6 vols. 4to. Many of his 
pieces were anonymous, hut to these he usually affixed the 
initials S. G. S. signifying Simon Goulart Senlisicn.” He 
was so well acquainted with the secrets of literary history, 
and of anonymous publications, that Henry III. of France, 
wishing to know the author of a piece published under the 
assumed name of Stophaiius Junius Brutus, and intended 
to propagate republican doctrines, sent a person to Geneva 
to consult Goulart, but the latter refused to communicate 
the fact, for fear of exposing the author to serious injury. 
He had a son, who was a minister of the Walloon church 
at Amsterdam, and a strenuous assertor of Arminian tenets, 
but did not attain his fathers reputation. * 

GOULSTON,GOULSON, or GULSON (Theodore), 
an eminent English physician in the seventeenth century, 
was born in Northanquonshire, and was son of Mr. William 
Goulston, rector of Wymondham, in Leicestershire. He 
became jirobationer fellow of Merton college, Oxford, in 
1596, where he took the degrees of B, and M. A. and after- 
wards applied himself to the study of physic, which he 
practised first in Oxford, and afterwards at Wymondham, 
where he was much resorted to for his advice. On April 
30, 1610, betook the degree of doctor of physic, and be- 
came candidate of the college of physicians at London, 
being well approved by the president, censors, and fellows ; 
and the year following he was made a fellow and censor 
of that college. He was soon introduced into very exten- 
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sive practice In the city of London, and dUtinguisbed liim- 
self likewise to great advantage by his skill in the Latin 
and Greek languages, and divinity, and by his writings. 
His alFection to the public good and to the advancement of 
the faculty of physic was such, that by bis last will and 
testament he gave two hundred pounds to purchase a 
rent-charge for the maintenance of an annual lecture 
within the college of physicians of London. 1 his lecture 
was to 1)0 read from time to time by one of the four 
youngest doctors in physic of the college, and to be upon 
two, or three, or more diseases, as the censors should 
direct ; and to be read yearly, at a convenient season betwixt 
Michaelmas and Easter, upon some dead body (if pro- 
curable) on three days successively, in the forenoon and 
afternoon. He left likewise several bonks to Mt'rton col- 
lege, besides several other donations, which legacies were 
punctually paid by his widow Ellen, who being possessed 
of the impropriate parsonage of Baidwell in Suffolk, pro- 
cured leave from the king to annex the same to the vi- 
carage, and gave them both to the college of St. John’s, in 
Oxford. Our author died at his house within the parish 
of St. Martin Ludgato, May 4, 1632, and was .interred 
with great solemnity in the church of that parish. 

The public has been indebted on several occasions to 
the Gulstonian institution for ingenious dissertations, de- 
livered as lectures; as those of I)r, Musgrave ; Dr. Kor- 
dyce’s treatise on digestion ; Dr. Saunders, &c. Dr. Goul- 
ston wrote, j. “ V'^ersio Latina ct paraphrasis in Aristotelis 
rhctoricam,” l.onxion, 1619, 1623, &c. in 4to. 2. ‘‘ Aris- 
totelis de Poetica liber Latinc conversiis, et anaiytira 
nietliodo illustratus,” London, 1623, 4to. 3. “ Versio, 
varuc Lcctiones, et Annotationes critic.e in opuscula varia 
Galeni,” London, 1640, Ito, published by Ins friend Mr. 
Tliomas Gataker, rector of Rotherhitlie, iu Surrey. * 

GOULU (.John), a French wriur of some note, was tlie 
son of Nicholas Gf)ulu, royal }>rofe^st)r of Gieek in the 
university of Paris, in 15o7, and autlior of a translation 
from Greek into Latin of Gregentins’s dispute with the Jew 
Herbanus, which De Noailles, tiie French ambassador, had 
brought from Constantinople, and of other works, a col- 
lection of which was printed at Paris in 1/580. llis son 
was born at Paris Aug. 25, 1576, and educated for the bar 3 
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hut, having failed in the lirsi 
disappointment so 
and retire into a convent 
Feu il Ians, and entered arm 
iniicli esteemed in his order that he always enjoyed some 
office in it, and was at last made general. The name he 
took when lie became a monk, was Doiii John of St. Fran- 
cis. As he iinderstoud the Greek tongue, he trunslHtecl 
into French Kpictetiis’s Manual, Arrian’s Dissertations, 
some of wSt. Basil’s treatises, and iho works of Dionysius 
Areopagita; to which he added a vindication of this St. 
Dionysius’s works. He also revised his father’s Latin 
translation of St. Gregory Nyssen against Kunomins, and 
published it. Jlc al.^o wrote a hook against Dn Monlin’s 
treatise of the ('ailing of pastors, “ l)e la V'^ocation (le.s 
Pastenrs tlic Idfe of Francis de Sales, bishop of Geneva; 
and a Kmi(?r:d Oratiijn on Nicholas k* K.’vre, preceptor to 
Lewis XI IJ. ; l)ut it is said that he never delivered it. He 
did not, how'ever, gain so great reputation by all those 
writings as hy his angry controversy with Balzac, alrt^ady 
noticed in our account of that writer, (ionlu died Jan. 
o, Urjii. ' 

(iOlJllNAY' (Mauv dk Jahs, lady of), a French female 
wit, the (laughter of William dc Jars, lord of Nenfoi and 
Gonrnay, was born cither in l^aris, or in Ciascony, about 
1.5n.5. From her infancy she had a strong turn to litera- 
ture; and Montague publishing Ids first essays about this 
time, she conceivt'd an enthusiastic veneration for the 
author. 'Jdiese declarutions soon reached the ears of Mon- 
tague, wlio returned her compliments by corresponding 
regard for her talents. Her esteem by degrees growing 
into a kind of filial alTectioii for Montague, when her fatiier 
died she adopted him in Ids sU'ad, even before slie had 
seen him; and, when he was at Baris in 15S8, she paid 
him a visit, and prevailed upon liiin to accompany her and 
her mother the lady Gonrnay, to llieir country mansion, 
where he jjassed two or thre(^ months. In short, our 
young deyotee to the muses w'as so wedded to books of 
polite liteVature in general, and Montagne’s Kssays in par- 
ticular, that she n?solved never to have any other associate 
to her happiness. Nor was Montagne sparing to pay the 
just tribute of his gratitude, and foretold, in the second 
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book of his Essays, that she would be capable of great 
eminence in the republic of letters. Their affectionate 
regard extended through the family ; Montagne’s daughter, 
the viscountess de Jamaches, always claimed mademoiselle 
de Jars as a sister ; and the latter dedicated her piece, Le 
Bouquet de Piiide,” to this sister. Thus she passed many 
years, happy in her new alliance, until she received the 
melancholy news of Montagne’s death, wdicn slie crossed 
almost the whole kingdom of France to mingle her tears 
and lamentations, which were excessive, with tliose of liis 
widow and daughter. Nor did her filial regard stop here. 
She revised, corrected, and reprinted an edition of his 
Essays” in 1634 ; to which she prefixed a preface, full 
of the strongest expressions of devotion for his memory. 

She wrote several things in prose and verse, which were 
collected into one volume, and published by herself in 
1636, with this title, Les avis et les presens de la 
l^emoiseUe dc Gournui.’’ She died at Paris in 1645, and. 
epitaphs were composed for her by Menage, Valois, Patin, 
La Mothe Vayer, and others. It is not, however, very 
easy to appreciate her real character from these. Living 
at a iinie when iiieraiurc was not much cultivated by the 
femaU's in France, it is probable that she earned her re- 
putation at no great expence of talents, and it is certain 
that her writings are little calculated to perpetuate lier 
fame, it appears eijually certain tliat she was as frequently 
the subject of ridicule lunong the wits, as of admiration 
among the courtiers. 'Fliose, however, who think her cha- 
racter an uhjec.t of curiositj, may find ample information 
in our auihunties. ' 

GC)L'R\'ILLK (Ji.)llN llLR.vi’Li) a French politician, 
was born at lloclicfoucauld in loJo, and wa^ laLcii bj the 
cflcbrati d duke of that name into his service as valet ile 
chambre, from which situation he rose to be Ins confidential 
friend. He was also equally iionoured l)\ the great Condc, 
and was employed by the .superiiuendani Foiupiet, in pub- 
lic busities.s, and was iuvohcd in his disgrace. But such 
was tlie value put upon his |)ohiical talents and integrity, 
that he was at one time proposed to the king as successor 
to C'olhert in the ministry. He died in 1705, leaving 
“ Memoirs of his Life from IGt-J to 2 vols. 12inci, 

written with frankness and simplicity ; and containing very 
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lively characters of the ministers and principal persons of 
Ills lime, of which, it is said, Voltaire made much use in 
his Siecle de Louis XIV.” 

It was on Gourville that Boileau was said to have written 
an epitaph, in which he described liim as speaking well, 
though he knew little ; as being a gentleman in manners, 
although of low birtli; and as caressing all the world, al- 
though he loved nobody. He proved hinoself, liowevcr, 
the most sincere of all Fouquet’s friends; not only lending 
inadame de Foiiquet upwards of 100,000 livres for her sup- 
port, hut settling the same sum on her son. ‘ 

GOUSSET (Jamks), an eminent protestanl div'.ne, was 
born Oct. 7, 1635, of a good family at Blois, and was 
cousin-german to the celebrated Isaac Papin. He was 
appointed minister at Poitiers in 1662, and remained there 
till the revocation of the edict of Nantes in 1685. He then 
went to England, and afterwards to Uollaiul, where he w^as 
chosen minister of the Walloon church at Dort. Five years 
after he was appointed professor of Greek and divinity at 
(ironiiigen, where he died Nov. 4, 1704, leaving a great 
miuiljcr of works, both printed and in MS. : the princ/;n»l 
arc, a Hebrew dictionary, or (h)mmentarii Einguic fle- 
biaica*;” a wiluablc work, t!u‘ best edition of which is tJiat 
of Leipsi», 1743, 4io ; a refntaiion, in Latin, of nihhi 
Isaac's “ C'iiiz/.ouck Ihsimii.ak/’ or Shield ol haitli, Dort, 
1688, 8vo, a;i<l Amslerdaiii, 1 7 1 2, fol. 'This refiUalioii 
has heen much praised by several among llie learned ; hut 
Olliers ilonbl vvlictlier it merits sticli high eticomiums : ihe 
1).)(A against uhicli it was writli!n may bt* found m W'a- 
g(msal’s “ Tela igiUM Sulan;u.” lie also pui)lislu*d “ Con- 
siderations ilieologupu's el crilicpies conlre le Proje t 
(rune nouvelle V'^ersion de la Bible,” 1698, I'imo. This 
last was written agednst (Miarles le (\me’.s jiruject of a 
translation of the Bible, wbieli siiouid favour the Anniiiiaii 
doctrines. ® 

GOUSSIKIl (John Jamks), a learned French physician, 
professor of mathematics, and a member of several learned 
societies, was born at Paris Marcli 7, 1722. His first pub- 
lic services in the literary world were ibe arrangement and 
preparation fur the press of M. la Condamme’s memoir 
on the measure of the first three degrees of the meridian 
in the Southern heniisjdiere. In the Encyclopajdia lie was 
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chosen for the department of the mechanic arts, and his 
numerous articles are remarkable for accuracy and perspi- 
cuity. He had a great turn for mechanics, and invented 
several machines still employed in agriculture and che- 
mistry, &c. in France. In connexion with the unfortunate 
baron de Marivetz, he published a learned and elaborate 
work entitled ‘‘ Physique du nionde,” five volumes of 
which he published during the life of his colleague, and 
afterwards three others. The whole was to have been 
comjirized in 14 vols. 4to, but of these eight only liavc 
appeared. In 1779 he published Prospectus d’nii traite 
de geometric physique particulicre du royauine de France,” 
4to. He died at Paris in 1800. ' 

GOUTIIIER, or GUTHIERKS (.Jamks), in Latin Gi;- 
TllKiuus, a learned and judicious antiipiary, and lawyer, 
was born at Chaumont in Bassigny, and was admitted ad- 
vocate to the parliament of Paris. Afier having attciKhnl 
the bar with honour for forty years, he retired into the 
country, and devoted himself wHiolly to study. He died 
in 1638. His principal works are, 1 . “ De vcterc Jure 
Poniiiicio urbis Roma*,” 1619, 4to, which gave so much 
.satisfaction al Rome, that the senate conferred the rank of 
Kotnan citizen on Inin and his posterity. 2 . De Ofticiis 
domQs Augusta?, publicm ct privatsc,” 16280 4to, and 
Leipsic, 1672, 8 vo, &c. 3, De jure Manium,” Leip- 

sic, 1671, 8 vo. He wrote also two small tracts, one De 
Orhitatc toleranda the other, Laus caicitatis,” &c. 
These works are all esteemed, and some Latin verses which 
be wrote have been admired for their elegance. * 

G O U VES r D E M A U H E K'I\ See M A U B E RT. 

GOVX (FuAycis le ) de la Bollayf:, a ceiehratecl tra- 
veller in the 17th century^, was the son of a gentleman of 
Baug^, in Anjou, where he was born about 1610. How, 
or for what profession he was educated, does not appear, 
but he seems to have been of a rambling disposition, and 
spent ten years in visiting most parts of the world. He 
published an account of his travels, 16 53, 4to, which con- 
tain some particulars that are not uninteresting. When 
he returned from his first voyage, he was so altered, that 
his mother would not own him, and he was obliged to com- 
mence a suit against her to recover his right of eldership. 
Being sent ambassador to the Turks, and the great mogul, 
in 1668, lie died in Persia during his journey. ® 

' Diet, Hist. * Moreri.— Diet, Hist. * Moreri.— Diet. Hist, 
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GOUYE (Thomas), a French mathematician, was born 
Sept. 18, ir)50, at Dieppe, and entered among the Jesuits 
in 16G7. lie early acquired reputation for his skill in nia* 
thcmatics, and was admitted into the academy of sciences 
in l()99. He assisted constantly at the meetings of that 
academy, whose members entertaineil a high ojiinion of 
his genius. He died at Paris, in the professed house of 
tlic J(;suits, March 24, 1725, aged seventy-five. His prin- 
cipal w'ork is entitled, “ Observations Physiques et Mathe- 
inatiqucs pour servir a la perfection de TAstronomie, et de 
la geographic, envoyees de Siam, a 1’ academie des sciences 
de Paris, paries P. P. Jesuites missionaires with notes 
and remarks, in 2 vols. the first, 8vo, the second, 4io. 
These remarks may also be found in torn. 7. of the “ Me- 
moires” of the above academy. ‘ 

GOVEyV (Andkew), in Latin Goveanus, a learned 
IWtuguese, of the fourteenth century, was born at Beja, 
and ajipointcd principal of the college of St. Barbc at Paris, 
where he educated three nephews, who became celebrated 
for their learning. MARTIAL Govea, the eldest, was a 
good Latin poet, and published a Latin Grammar” at 
i^aris. Andrew, his next brother, a priest, born in 14i)8, 
succeeded his um^le as principal of St. Barbe, and gained 
so gn?at a reputation there, that he was invited to accept 
the same ofliice in the college of Gniciiue, at Bourdcaux. 
*^l'his invitation he accepted in 1534, and continued at 
Bourdeaux till 1547, wlien John III. king of Portugal, re- 
called him to his dominions, tt) establish a college at Coim- 
bra, similar to that of Guienne; and Govea took with hhu 
into Portugal the celebrated Buclianan, Grouchi, Guerenti, 
Fabricius, la Costa, and other men of learning, well qua- 
lified to instruct youth. He died June 1548, at Ckiimbra, 
leaving no printed work. v\A riiuNY Govea, ilie yonngesL 
of these three brothers, and the most eminent of all, wrote 
several pieces on philosophy and law, and is incntioiicd 
with great encomiums hy'iiiuanus, Konsard, and all the 
learned. He tauglit witli reputation at Bourdeaux, after- 
wards at Cahors, and Valence in Dauphiny, and died in 
1565, aged sixty, at Turin, to whicli place Phiiihcrt had 
invited him. His principal works are, an “ Apologetical 
Discourse” against Calvin, who had accused himol atheism 
in his treatise on scandal; some works ou law, lol.; “ Va- 


> Mcreri. — l/iot. 
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riarum Icctioiium Libri duo,” fol. ; editions of Virgil and 
Terence, with notes ; “ Kpigramniatum Libri duo,” and 
“ Epistolse.” The whole was printed at Rotterdam, 1766, 
fol. Manfred Govea, his son, born at Turin, became 
distinguished for his knowledge of the belles leltres, civil 
and canon law, and was counsellor of state at the court of 
Turin. He died in 1613, leaving ‘‘ Corisilia;” ‘‘Notes 
on Julius Florus;” some “Poetry,” and a funeral oration 
on the death of Philip II. king of Spain. * 

GOWER (John), one of the few poets who flourished 
in the first periods of our poetical history, is supposed to 
have been born before Chaucer, but of what family, or in 
what part of the kingdom is uncertain. Leland was in- 
formed that he was of the ancient family of the Gowers of 
Stitenham, in Yorkshire, and succeeding biogra})hcrs ap- 
pear to have taken for granted what tliat eminent antiquary 
gives only as a report. Other particulars from Leland are 
yet more doubtful, as that he was a knight and some time 
chief justice of the common pleas; but no information re- 
specting any judge of that name ca?) be collected either in 
the reign of Edward II. during which he is said to have 
been on the bench, or afterwards. Weever asserts tlmt he 
was of a Kentish family ; and, in Caxton’s edition of the 
“ Confessio Amantis,” he is said to have been native of 
Wales. 

He appears, however, to have studied law^, and was a 
member of the society of the Middle Temple, where it is 
supposed he met with, and acquired the friendship of 
Chaucer. The similarity of their studies, and their taste 
for poetry, were not the only bonds of union. Their poli- 
tical bias was nearly the same. Chaucer attached himself 
to John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, and Gower to Thomas 
of Woodstock, duke of Gloucester, both uncles to king 
Richard II. The tendency of the “ Confessio Amantis,” 
in censuring the vices of the clergy, coincides with Chau- 
cer s sentiments, and although we have no direct proof ot 
those mutual arguings and disputes between them, which 
Leland speaks of, there can be no doubt that their friend- 
ship was at one time interrupted. Chaucer concludes his 
I roilus and Cressitla with recommending it to the correc- 
tions of “ moral Gower,” and “ philosophical Strode and 

' Morrjri in Gouvea — Gc», Dict.^Cletnent liibl. Curi«use.— Frehcri Th-a- 
truiii.—^axii Onoiuast. 
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Gower, inihe Coafessio Amantis, 

ing Chaucer “ as her disciple and poete. **»* »™»* 

mutual respect ; its decline is less intelligible, Mr* I yt» 
whit says, If the reflection (in the prologue to the M<in ui 
Lawes I'alc, ver. 4497) upon those who relate such stones 
as that of Canace, or of Apollonius Tyrius, was levelled at 
Gower, as I very much suspect, it will be difficult to rc^ 


conc'ile such an attack lo our notions of the strict friend- 
ship which is generally supposed to have subsisted between 
the two bards. 'Fhe attack too at this time must appear 
the more extraordinary on the part of our bard, as he is 
just going to put into the mouth of his Man of Lawc a talc, 
of w'hich almost every circumstance is borrowed from 
Gower. The fact is, that the stor}’ of Canace is related 
by Gower in his Confessio Amantis, B. HI. and the story 
of Apollonius (or Apollynus, as he is there called) in the 
VII 1th book of the same work : so that, if Chaucer really 
did not mean to reflect upon hi* old friend, his choice of 
these two instances was rather unlucky,*’ 

“ There is another circumstance,” says the same critic, 

which rather inclines me to believe that their friendship 
suiFerod some interruption in the latter part of their lives. 
Ill the new edition of the ‘ Confessio Amantis,* which 
Gower published after the accession of Henry IV. the 
verses in praise of Chaucer (fol. 190, b. col. 1, ed. t532) 
are omitted. See MxS. Harl 3869. Though perhaps the 
death of Chaucer at that time had rendered the compliment 
contained in those verses less proper than it was at first, 
that alone does not seem to have been a sufficient reason 
for omitting them, especially as the original date of the 
work, in the 16th of Richard II., is preserved. Indeed the 
only other alterations which I have been able to discover, 
are towards the beginning and end, where every thing 
which had been said in praise of Richard in the first edi- 
tion, is either left out or converted to the use of his 
successor.” 

As this is the only evidence of a difference between 
Chaucer and Gower, we may be allowed to hope that no 
violent loss of friendship ensued. As to their poetical 
studies, it is evident that there was a remarkable difference 
of opinion and pursuit. Chaucer had the courage to eman- 
cipate his muse from the trammels of French, in which it 
was the fashion to write, and the genius to lay the founda- 
tion of English poetry, taste, and imagination. Gower, 
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probably from his closer intimacy with the French and La- 
tin poets, found it more easy to follow the beaten track. 
Accordingly the first, of his works was written in French 
.measure. It is entitled “ Speculum Medituntis. Uu Trait- 
tec, selonc les aucteurs, pour cnsampler les ainaius ma- 
rietz, au fins qils la foy de lour seints espousailles, pour- 
ront per fine loyalte guarder, et al honciir de Dieu salve- 
ment tener.” Of this, which is written in ten books, there 
are two copies in the Bodleian library. It is a compilation 
of precepts and examples from a variety of authors, in 
favour of the chastity of the marriage bed. 

His next work is in Latin, entitled ‘‘ Vox Clamantis.’’ 
Of this there are many copies extant ; that in the Cot- 
tonian library is more fully entitled “ Joannis Gower Chro- 
nica, qujE Vox Clamantis dicitur, sive Poema de Insur- 
rexione Rusticorum contra ingenuos et nobiles, tempore 
regis Richardi II. et de Causis ex qiiibiis talia continguiu 
Enormia; libris seplein.” Some lesser pieces are annexed 
to this copy’, historical and moral. That in the library of 
All Souls college, Oxford, appears to have been written, 
or rather dictated, when he was oid and blind. It has an 
epistle in Latin verse prefixed, and addressed in these 
words : Hanc epistolam .subscriptarn corde devoto, inisit 
^enex et caecus Johannes Gower, rcvercndissiino in Christo 
patri ac domino suo principi D. Tbonroi Arundel Cantuar. 
Archiepiscopo, &c. Pr, Successor Thoniic, Thomas humi- 
lem tibi do me.’’ This, therefore, is supposed to have 
been the last transcript he made of this work, probably 
near the close of his life. Mr. Wartoii is of opinion tliat 
it was first written in 1397. 

The “ Confessio Amantis,” which entitles him to a place 
among English poets, was finished probably in 1393, after 
Chaucer bad written most of his poems, but before he 
composed the Canterbury Tales. It is said to have been 
begun at the suggestion of king Richard II. who meeting 
him accidentally on the Thames, called him into the royal 
barge, and enjoined him “ to booke some new thing.” It 
was- first printed by Caxton in 1 493, In 1 5 1 6, Barclay, the 
author of the Ship of Fools, was requested by sir Giles 
Alyngton to abridge or modernize the Confessio Auiaiitij^. 
Barclay was then old and infirm, and declined it, as Mr. 
Warton thinks, very prudently, as he was little qualified 
to correct Gower. This anecdote, however, shews that 
Gower had, .already . become obsolete. Skelton^ in Uie 
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Boke of Philip Sparrow,” says, Gower’s Englishe is 
old.*' Dean Colet studied Gower, as well as Chaucer and 
Lydgate, in order to improve his style. In Puttenham's 
age, about the end of the sixteenth century, their lan- 
guage was out of use. In the mean time a second edition 
of the Confessio Amantis was printed by Barthelet in 
1532, a third in 1544, and a fourth in 1554. At the dis- 
tance of two centuries and a half, a fifth was published in 
the late edition of the English Poets. The only stain on 
his character, which Mr. llitson has urged with asperity, 
but which is obscurely discernible, is the alteration he 
made in this work on the accession of Henry IV. and his 
consequent disrespect for the memory of Richard, to whom 
be formerly looked up as to a patron. 

The only other circumstances of his history are, that he 
was esteemed a man of great learning, and lived and died 
in affluence. That he possessed a munificent spirit, we 
have a most decivsivc proof in his contributing largely, if 
not entirely, to the rebuilding of the conventual cliurch of 
St. Mary Overy, or, as it is now called, St. Saviour^s 
church, Southwark, and he afterwards founded a chauntry 
in the chapel of St. John, now used as a vestry. He ap- 
pears to have lost his sight in the first year of Henry IV. 
and did not long survive this misfortune, dying at an ad- 
vanced age in 1402. He was interreil in St. Saviour's 
church, and a monument was afterwards erected to hn 
memory, which, although it has suffered by dilapidations 
and injudicious repairs, still retains a considerable portion 
of antique magnificence. It is of the gothic style, covered 
with three arches, the roof within springing into many 
angles, under which lies the statue of the deceased, in a 
Jong purple gown ; on iiis bead a coronet of roses, resting 
on three volumes entitled Clamantis^ Speculum Medi- 
tantiSy and Confessio Amantis. His dress has given rise to 
some of those conjectures respecting his history which can- 
not now be deterinined, as his being a knight, a judge, &c. 

Besides these larger works, some small poems are pre- 
served in a MS. of 'IVinity college, Cambridge ; but, pos- 
sessing little or no merit, are likely to remain in obscurity. 
Mr. Warton speaks more highly of a collccuon contained 
in a volume in the library of the marquis of Stafford, of 
which he has given a long account, w'ith specimens. They 
are sonnets in French, and certainly are more tender, pa- 
thetic, and poetical than his larger poems. As an English 
VoL. XVI. L 
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poet, however, his reputation must still rest on the Con- 
fessio Amantis;” but, although he contributed in some de- 
gree to bring about a beneficial revolution in our lan- 
guage, it appears to be the universal opinion of the critics 
that he has very few pretensions to be ranked among in- 
ventors. It seems to have been his ambition to crowd all 
•his erudition into his ** Confessio,” and therefore the most 
interesting parts are his stories brought as moral examples 
from various authors. * 

GOZZOLI (Benozzo), an artist, born at Florence in 
1400, was the disciple of Fra Angelico, but the imitator of 
Masaccio, to whom he was little inferior in most, and su- 
perior in some parts of the art. He lived long at Pisa, 
where his best works still exist, and appear less loaded 
with the gaudy extravagance of that missal style which de- 
luded the age. The Biblc-histories, with which he filled 
one entire side of the Campo Santo at Pisa, are by Vasari 
.styled “ a terrible work, performances to intimidate a le- 
gion of painters.” It is in that place wliere he displays a 
power of composition, a truth of imitation, a variety of 
chanicter and attitude^ a juicy, lively, lucid colour, and a 
pathos of expression that places him next to AJasaccio. 
The inequality of the work, however, seems to betray 
more than one hand. He died at Pisa in I47.S, and a se- 
pulchre, erected to his memory by the gralitude of his 
employers, is placed near the above work, with an epitaph 
in his praise. His works were engraved by Lasinio, and 
published in lS05and 1807.* 

GRAAF (Regniku de), a celebrated physician, was born 
at Schoonliaven, in Holland, where his father was an 
eminent architect, July 80, 1G41. After having laid a 
proper foundation for classical learning, he wont to study 
physic at Leyden ; in which science he made so gr<*at. pro- 
gress, that in 1663 he published a treatise ‘‘ De 8ucco 
Pancreatico,” which did him the highe'st honour Two 
years after he went to France, and was made M. D, at 
Angers; but returned to Hoilaiui the year after, and settU^d 
at Delft, where he had very extensive practice. He mar- 
ried inT672, and died Aug. 17, 1673, when he was only 
'thirty-two years of age. He published three pieces upon 
the organs of generation both in men and women, upon 

’ Biog. Brit.— Warton’s Hist, of Poetry.— Johnson and Chalmers's 
Poets, 1810. 

» PilkingtoD.-- Biog. Universellif in Beuoziio, 
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which subject he had a very warm controversy with Swam- 
merdam. His works, with his life prefixed, were pub- 
)i-^hed in 8vo, at Leyden, in 1677 and 1705; and were 
translated into Flemish, and published at Amsterdam iu 
16S6.‘ 

GllAAT, or GRAFT BARENT, was an historical painter, 
whose name is remembered principally upon account of 
his close imitation of the works of Bamboccio, and of his 
hiiving founded an acadeniy at Amsterdam^ where he was 
born. 'I’hc best artists of his time resorted here to study 
after living models ; by which means much itnprovement 
was obtaiiuid by those who cultivated taste and science in 
the arts. He dit^d in 1709, aged eighty-one. “ 

GRADE (.loiix Ernfst), tiie learned editor of the 
‘‘ Septinigmt,” from tlic Aloxaiuhian MS. in the royal 
library at Buckingliain-hoiise, was the son of Martyn Syl- 
vester Grabc, professor of divinity and history in the uni- 
versity of Ivoningsherg, in Prussia, wliere his son Ernest 
was born ,Ian. 10, 1666. He had his education there, and 
look the degree of M. A. in that university ; after which, 
devoting himself to the study of divinity, he read the works 
of the fathers with the utmost attention. These he took 
as the best masters and instructors upon the important, 
subject of religion. He was fond of their principles and 
customs, and that fondness grew into a kind of unreserved 
vcMieraiion for their authority. Among these he observed 
the uninterrupted succession of the sacred ministry to be 
universally laid down as es.sential to the being of a true 
church : and this discovery so powerfully impressed his 
luind, that at length he tliought himself obliged, in con- 
sadence, to quit Lutheranism, the established religion of 
liis country, in which he had been bred, and enter with- 
in the pale of the Roman clmrch, where that succession 
was preserved. In this temper he saw likewise many other 
particulars in the Lutheran faith and practice, not agree- 
able to that of the fathers, and consequently absolutely 
erroneous, if not heretical. 

Being confirmed in this resolution, he gave in to the 
electoral college at Sambia in Prussia, a memorial, con- 
taining the reasons for liis change, in 1695; and, leaving 
Koningsberg, set out in order to put it in execution in 

• Niceron, vol. XXXIV.— Koppen, Bibi. 

* Pilkiogton. — Rees’s Cyclop«dia. 
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some catholic country. He was in the road to Erfurt im 
this design, when there were presented to him three tracts 
in answer to bis memorial from the elector Qf Brandeii* 
burgh, who bad given immediate orders to three Prussiai> 
divines to write them for the purpose. The names of these 
divines were Philip James Spener, Bernard Van Sanden, 
and John William Baier. The first was ecclesiastical coun- 
sellor to the elector, and principal minister at Berlin ; and 
the second principal professor at Koningsberg. The three 
answers were printed the same year : the first at Berlin, 
the second at Koningsberg, both in 4to, and the third at 
Jana, in 8vo. Grabe was entirely disposed to pay all due 
respect to this address from his sovereign ; and, having 
perused the tracts with care, his resolution for embracing 
popery was so much w^eakened, that he wrote to one of 
the divines, Spener, to procure him a safe-conduct, tliut. 
be might return to Berlin, to confer with him. This fa- 
vour being easily obtained, he went to that city, where 
Spener prevailed upon him so far as to change his design 
of going among the papists, for another. In England, 
says this friend, you will meet with the outward and unin- 
terrupted succession which you want : take then your route 
thither ; this step will give much less dissatisfaction to 
jour friends, and at the same time equally satisfy your 
conscience. Our divine yielded to the advice; and, ar- 
riving in England, was received with all the respect due 
to his merit, and presently recommended to king William 
in such terms, that Jiis majesty granted him a pension of 
100/. per annum, to enable him to pursue his studies. 

With the warme&t sense of those favours, he presently 
shewed himself not unworthy of the royal bounty, by the 
many valuable books which he published in England; 
which, from this time, he adopted for his own country ; 
and finding the ecclesiastical constitution so much to his 
inind, he entered into priest’s orders in that church, and 
became a zealous advocate for it, as coming nearer in his 
opinion to the primitive pattern than any other. In this 
spirit he published, in 1698, and* the following year, Spi- 
ciiegium SS. Patrum, &c.” or a collection of the lesser 
works and fragments, rarely to be met with, of the fathers 
and heretics of the three first centuries ; induced to this 
compilation, as he expressly declared, by the considera- 
tion, that there could be no better expedient for healing 
the divisions of the Cliristian church, than to reflect on 
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the practice and opinions of the primitive fathers. Both 
these volumes were reprinted at Oxford in 1700, Svo, and 
some remarks were made upon the first in a piece entitled 

A new ancf full method of settling the Canonical Authority 
of the New* Testament, by Jer. Jones, 1726,’* 8vo. From 
the same motive he printed also Justin Martyr’s ‘‘First 
Apology” in 1700^ and the works of Irenscus in 1702; 
both which were animadverted upon by Thirlby, the editor 
of Justin Martyr, and Massuet, the editor of Irenaeus. 
Upon the accession of queen Anne to the throne this year, 
besides continuing his pension, her majesty sought an oc- 
casion of giving some farther proofs of her special regard 
for him ; and she was not long in finding one. 

7’he “ Septnagint” had never been entirely printed from 
the Alexandrian MS. in St. James’s lilirary, partly owing 
to the groat difficult}^ of performing it in a manner suitable 
to its real worth, and partly because that worth itself had 
so much questioned by the advocates of the Roman 
copy, that it was even grown into some neglect. To per- 
form this task, and to assert its superior tn.erit, was aii honour 
marked out for Grabc; and when her majesty acquainted 
him with it, she at tlie same time presented him with a 
purse of 60L by the suggestion of her minister Harley, to 
enable him to go through with it. This was a most arduous 
undertaking, and he spared no pains to complete it. In 
the mean time he employed such hours as were necessary 
for refreshment, in otiier w'orks of principal esteem. In 
1705 he gave a beautiful edition of bishop Bull’s works, 
in folio, with notes ; for which he received the author’s 
particular thanks; and he had also a hand in preparing for 
the press archdeacon Gregory’s edition of the New I'esU- 
ment in Greek, which was printed the same year at Ox- 
ford, revising the scholia, which Gregorj^, then dead, had 
collected from various authors, and making tlie proper 
references. 

From his first arrival he had resided a great part of his 
time in that university, with which be was exceedingly de- 
lighted. Besides the Bodleian library there, he met with 
several persons of the first class of learning in theologi- 
cal and sacred criticism, among whom he found that free- 
dom of conversation and communication of studies which 
is inseparable from true scholars; but still the Alexandrian 
MS. was the chief object of his labour. He examined It 
with Ids usual diligence, and comparing it with a copy 
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from that of the Vatican at Rome, he found it in so many 
places preferable to the other, that he resolved to print it 
as soon as possible. With this view, in 1704, he drew up 
a particular account of the preferences of this to the Vati- 
can MS. especially in respect to the book of Jiulges,” 
and published it, togeihor with three specimens, Ct)niain- 
ing so many dilferent meiiiods of liis intended edition, 
wishing to be determined in his choice by the learned. 
This came out in 1705, with proposals for printing it by 
subscription, in a letter addressed to Dr. Will, principal of 
Edinund-hall, Oxford; and that nothing might be wanting 
which lay in the power of that learned body to promote the 
work, be was honoured with the degree of D. 1). early the 
following year, upon which occasic'n Dr. Smalridge, who 
llien officiated as regius professor, delivered two Latin 
speccljes, containing the higliest compliiiu?nfs to his merit. 
The success was .ibuiida/itly answerable to his fondest 
wishes: besides the quct-n^s bounty, be received anorhoi* 
j)resent from his own sovereign the king of Prussia ; and 
subscriptions from tbc princip;d nobility, clergy, and gen- 
try’, crowded daily upon him from all parts. 

Jn the midst of these encouragements, the first volume 
of this important work came out in 1707, at Oxford, in 
folio and 8vo. This volume contained the Octateuch, and 
his design was to print the rest, according to the tenor of 
the MS. but, for want of some materials to coniplete tin? 
Jii.sLorical and prophetical books, he chose raiher to ch;mg^^ 
that order, and to expedite the work as much as possible. 
7’he cliief materials for which he waited not yet corning to 
hand, he was sensibU; that tlic world might expect to see 
the reasons of the delay, and therefore pulilisluMl a dl.^se^- 
taiion the following year, giving a particular account of it, 
under the title of ** Dinsertatio de variis viiiis LXX Intcr- 
pretum ante B. Origeiiis mvuiii illatis, & reiuediis ab ipso 
Hexaplari cjusdein versionis addiiione adhibiiis, deque hii- 
jus editionis reliqiiiis tarn manuscripiis tarn pralo cxcusis.’' 
The helps he wanted, as jibove intimated, were a Syriac 
MS. of the historical books of the Old 'l^stamcnt, witii 
Origen’s marks upon them; besides two MS8. one belong- 
ing to cardinal Chigi, and the other to the college of Lewis 
le Grand. He received all afterw^ards, and made collations 
from them, as also for a volume of Annotations upon the 
whole work, as well as for the prolegomena; all which 
requiring some time to digest into a proper method, the 
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second volume did not come out till 1719, when the fourth 
also appeared, and was followed by the third the ensuing year. 

In the mean time, he fell into a dispute with Whiston, 
who had not only in private discourses, in order to support 
his own cause by the strength of our author’s character, 
blit also in public writings, plainly intimated, that the 
doctor was nearly of his mind about the Constitution of 
the Apostles, w'ritten by St. Clement, and that he owned 
in general the genuine truth and apostolical antiquity of 
that collection.” This calumny was neglected by our au- 
thor for some time, till he iiiulerstood that the story gained 
credit, and was actually believed hy several persons who 
were acquainted widi iiiin. For that reason he thought it 
necessary to inform the public, that his 0 [)inion of the 
Apohtolical Constitutions was quite tliirerenl, if not opjio- 
site, to Mr. Wiiiston’s sentiments alxjiit tiiem ; this lie did 
in ‘‘ An Essay upon two Arabic Manuscripts in the Bod- 
^ian Library, and that ancient book called the Doctrine 
^f the Apostles, which is said to be extant in them, wherein 
Air. Whistou’s mistakes about both arc plainly proved.” 

This piece was printed at Oxford, 1711, Svo. In the 
dedicniioii, he observes, that it was the first piece which 
lie published in the Engiish tongue, for the service of ilie 
ciiurch. He was assisted in it by Gagiiicr, who, about leu 
^\car.s before, had come over to the church of England from 
that of Eraiice, and then taught Hehrevv at Oxford ; and, 
being well skilled in most of the Oriental languages, iiad 
been ajjpointed the year before, by Sharp, archbisiiop of 
York, to assist Orabe in perusing these MSS, having en- 
gaged the doctor to write this treatise against \Fhisu>n’s 
notion. But as the result of the inquiry was, that the 
Arabic Didascalia” were nothing else but a translation of 
tlie lirst six entire books of tlie “ Clementine Constitu- 
tions,” wdth only the addition of five or six chapters not in 
the Greek, Whiston i in mediately sent out “ Remarks upon 
(irabe’s Essay,” &c. 1711 ; in which, with his usual perti- 
nacity he claims this MS. for a principal support of his 
own opinions, and declares, the doctor could not have 
served him heller than he had done in this essay. Nor lias 
almost, says he, any discovery, I think, happened so for- 
tunate to me, and to that sacred cause 1 am engaged in 
from the beginning, as this essay of his before us. How- 
ever this may be, Grabe’s essay was his last publication, 
being prevented in the de;>igu he had of publishing many 
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others. by. his death, which happened Nov. 12, 1712, in 
the vigour qf bis age. He was interred in Westminster- 
abbey, where a marble monument, with his effigy at full 
}(^gth, in a sitting posture, and a suitable inscription tin- 
deroeatb, was erected ai the expence of the lord^treasurer 
Harley. lie was attended in his last illness by Dr. Smal- 
ridge, who gave ample testimony of his sincere piety, and 
fully refuted the aspersions cast on bis moral character by 
Casimir Oudin. He desired upon his death -bed that his 
dying in the faith and communion of the church of England 
might be made public. He thought it a sound and pure 
part of the catholic church, notwithstanding some defects 
which he thought he perceived in the reformation. He 
expressed also his most hearty wishes for the union of all 
Christians, according to the primitive and perfect model. 
He was, however, a little scrupulous about communicat- 
ing publicly in the English church, at least unless he could 
place an entire confidence in the priest that was to offici^ 
ate, or except in case of necessity. Yet, witij all these 
scruples, which in our days will not be clearly understood, 
be always professed more esteem for the church of Eng- 
land than for any other part of the catholic church. He 
bad so great a zeal for promoting the ancient government 
and discipline of the church, among all those who had se- 
parated themselves from the corruption and superstitions 
of the church of Rome, that be formed a plan, and made 
some advances in it, for restoring the episcopal order and 
office in the territories of the king of Prussia, his sove-f 
reign j and he proposed, moreover, to introduce a liturgy 
much after the model of the English service, into that 
Icing^s dominions. He recommended likewise the use of 
the English liturgy itself, by means of some of his friends, 
to a certain neighbouring court. By these methods, his 
iiitentiqn was to unite the two main bodies of Protestants 
in a more perfect and apostolical reformation than that*upon 
.which eitlier of them then stood, and thereby fortify the 
common cause of their protestation against the errors of 
popery, against which he left several MSS. finished and 
unfinished, in Latin, of which the tithes in English are to 
be fpund pi Dr. Hickes^s account of his MSS. Among 
; these also were several letters, which he wrote with success 
;to several persons, to prevent their apostacy to the church 
Rome, when they were ready to be reconciled to* it ; 
fibd iu bis letters be challenged the priests tp meqt iiioi in 
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conferences before the persons whom they had led astray } 
but they knowing, says Dr. Hickes, the Hercules with whonl 
they must have conflicted, wisely declined the challenge. 

He left a great number of MS8. behind him, which hd 
bequeathed to Dr. Hickes for his life, and after bis decease 
to Dr. George Smal ridge. The former of these divines 
carefully performed his request of making it known, that 
he had died in the faith and communion of the church of 
England, in an account of his life, prefixed to a tract of 
our author’s, which he published with the following title : 

Some Instances of the Defects and Omissions in Mf. 
Whiston’s Collections of Testimonies, from the Scriptures 
and the Fathers, against tlie true Deity of the Holy Ghost, 
and of misapplying and misinterpreting divers of them, by 
Dr. Grabe. To which is premised, a discourse, wherein 
some account is given of the learned doctor, and his MSS* 
and of this sliort treatise found among his English MSS. by 
^eorge Hickes, D. D.” 1712, 8vo. 'Fhere came out after^ 
wards two more of ojir author’s posthumous pieces : J . Li- 
turgia Grajca Johannis Ernesti Grahii.” This liturgy, 
drawn up by our author for bis own private use, was pub- 
lished by Christopher Matthew Pfaff, at the end of “ Ire- 
nici Fragmcnta Anecdota,” printed at the Hague, 1715, 
8vo. 2. ** De Forma Consecrationis Eucharistiae, hoc est, 
Defensio Ecclesias Grxeae,” &c. i. e. ‘‘ A Discourse con- 
cerning the Form of Consecration of the Eucharist, or a 
defence of the Greek church against that of Rome, in the 
article of consecrating the Eucharistical Elements ; written 
in Latin, by John Ernest Grabe, and now first published 
with an English version.” To which is added, from the 
same author’s MSS. some notes concerning the oblation of 
the body and blood of Christ, with the form and effect df 
the eucharistical consecration, and two fragments of a pre- 
face designed for a new edition of the first liturgy of Ed- 
ward VI. with a preface of the editor, shewing what is the 
opinion of the church of England concerning the use of the 
fathers, and of its principal members, in regard to the mat- 
ter defended by Dr. Grabe in this treatise, 1721, 8vo. 

Thirlby and Le Clerc are the only writers of reputation 
who have endeavoured to undervalue Grabe’s abilities, 
which have received due tribute from bis other learned 
contemporaries. It is, however, with regret we find by‘a 
letter lately published from the Harleiap IVISS. that the 
year before his death, be was sinking under the compH* 
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rated load of penury and ill-health. We can only hope 
that the lord treasurer, Harley, to whom the letter was ad- 
dressed, administered such relief as was in his power ; and 
this is tile more probable from his having honoured his re- 
mains by a luoniunent in Westminster-abbey. It remaii.s 
yet to be noticed that his Collatio codicis Cottoniaiu 
Genese6s cum ediiioiie Romana,” which lay long unnoticed 
in the Bodleian library, had ample justice done to it in 
1778, by the attention and accuracy of Dr. Henry Owen ; 
and that the whole of the Alexandrian MS. has since been 
very accurately published in fac-siniile by the Ule rev. Dr. 
Woide of the British Museum.* 

GKACIAN (Baltasar), a celebrated Spanish Jesuit, 
was born at Catalaiud, formerly Bilbilis. He taught the 
belles-lettres, philosophy, and theology, in his society, 
preached during some years, and was rector of the college 
at Tarragona, where he died December 6, 1G58, leaving a 
considerable number of works in Spanish, published at 
Madrid in 16G4, but wliicb are not much suited to the pre- 
sent taste, 2 vols. 4to. The chief of those that have been 
translated into French are, Le Heros,” by P. de Courbe- 
ville, a Jesuit, Rotterdam, 1729, 12nio; licHexions 
politiqiies sur les plus grands princes, et particulieremrnt 
sur Ferdinand le Catholique,” by M. de Silhouette, Am- 
sterdam, 1731, 12mo, translated also by P. de Coiivbevillo, 
under the title of “ Le Politique Dom. Ferdinand le Ca- 
tholique,’' Paris, 1732, 12mo, with notes. L’llomme 
Univcrsel,” by P. de Courbeville, J2mo. “ L’llomme 
cietrompe, on le Criiicon,” by Maunoy, 3 vols. 12nio. 

L’ Homme de Cour,” by Aiuelot de la H-oussaye, with 
notes, 12mo. P. de Courbeville has likewise translated it, 
with the title of Maximes de Balthasar Gracian, avec 
des Reponses aux Critiques de L’Homme Uuiversel,” Pans, 
1730, 12mo. His Man’ual on the Art of Prudence,” was 
published in English, in 1694, 8vo.® 

GRi^LME (John), a young man of Scotland whose ge- 
nius and learning have been most injudiciously heightened, 
was born at Carnwarth, in Lanarkshire, in 1748. He was 
the youngest of the four sons of a poor farmer, arid having 
discovered an uncommon proficiency in the learning taught 
at the school of the village, it was resolved to educate him 

' Biog. Brit.— Gen. l)ict«»-Isicboh’s Bowyer.-«*Saxii Onouiabt. 

® Morerit— Diet. Hist, 
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lor the church. At the age of fourteen he was placed at 
the school of Lanark, where his yjrogress in grammatical 
learning is said to have been ra|)id, and, considering his 
early disadvantages, incredible. In 1766 he was removeii 
to the university of Edinburgh, where, we are likewise told 
that in classical learning he surpassed the most industrious 
and accomplished students of his standing, and spoke and 
composed in Latin with a fluency and elegance that had 
few exam|)les. And, of mathematics, natural philosophy, 
and metaphysics, his knowledge was considerable. To this 
was owing a certain proneness to disputation and metaphy- 
sical rermcment, for which he was remarkable, and which 
he often indulged to a degree that subjceicd him to the 
imputation of imprudence, and of free-thinking. His turn 
for elegant composition first appeared in tiie solution of a 
]>hilosophic (juesUon, proposed as a college-exercise, which 
lie chose to exemplify in the form of a tale, conceived and 
exeentud with all the fire and invention of eastern imagi- 
nation. I'liis happened in 1769 j and his first attempts in 
poetry are of no earlier date. 

About this time he was presented to an exhibition (or 
linrsary, as it is called) in the university of St. Andrew, 
whicli he accepted, but found reason soon after to decline, 
upon discovering that it subjected him to repeat a course 
of iiingiiages and philosophy, which the extent of his ac- 
rpiisiiions, and the ardour of his ambition, taught him to 
hold in no great estimation. In 1770, therefore, he re- 
sumed his studies at Edinburgh, and, having finished the 
iwual j)reparatory course, was admitted into the theologi- 
cal class: but the state of bis health, which soon after be- 
gan to decline, did not allow him to deliver any of the ex- 
ercises usually prescribed to students in that society. In 
autumn 1771, his ill-health, that had been increasing 
almost unperceived, terminated in a deep consumption ; 
the complicated distress of which, aggravated by the indi- 
gence of his situation, he bore with an heroic composure 
and magnanimity, and continued at intervals to compose 
verses, and to correspond with liis friends, until after a 
tedious struggle of ten months, he expired July 26, 1772, 
in the 24th year of his age. His poems, consisting of ele- 
gies and miscellaneous pieces, were collected, and printed 
at Edinburgh, 1773, 8vo. There are few of them entitled 
to superior praise, and certainly none that can justify the 
length to which the detail of bis life and opinions has been 
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extended. Unfortiityitely also, these poems were reprinted 
in a late collection, and among then) a specimen of his 
Eatin poetry^ called a Sapphic od^and styled a correct 
and manly performance for a boy m fifteen.” But so far 
from being correct, it is not even a decent attempt, and the 
lines are formed with such total ignorance of the Sapphic 
measure, that it has justly been said, a boy producing 
such at one of our public schools could only be considered 
as intending to insult the master.” It seems difticult, there-* 
fore, to form any judgment of the illiteracy of those “ most 
industrious and accomplished students of his standing,” 
whom he surpassed in classical learning.”* 

GWMIUS, or GRKVIUS (John Georuk), a cele- 
brated Latin critic, was born January 29, 1632, at Naum- 
hour^, in Saxony; and, having laid a good foundation of 
c/nssical learning in his own country, was sent to finish his 
education at Leipsic, under the professors Riviniis and 
Strauebius. This last was his relation by the mother’s side, 
and sat* opponent in the professor’s chair, wlicn our author 
performed his exercise for his degree ; on which occasion 
he maintained a thesis, De Moribns Germanoriim.” As 
Ills father designed to breed him to the Jaw, he applied 
himself a while to that study, but not without devoting 
much of his time to polite literature, to w<iich he was early 
attached, aud which he afterwards made the sole object of 
his application. With this view he removed to Deventer 
in Holland, attended the lectures of John Francis Grono- 
vius, whose frequent conversations and advice entirely 
fixed him in hisresolution. He was indeed so much pleased 
with this professor, that he spent two years in these studies 
iindet" his direction, and frequently used to ascribe all his 
knowledge to his instructions. Being desirous in the mean 
time of every opportunity of enlarging his acquaintance 
with the ablest men of his time, he went from Deventer, 
first to' Leyden to hear Daniel Heinsius, and next to Am- 
sterdam ; where, attending the lectures of Alexander Morus 
and p&vid Blondel, this last persuaded him to renounce 
the" Lutheran religion, in which he had been bred, and to 
embrace Calvinism. 

' His reputation for literary talents and acquirements was 
so^iigh before he bad reached Iiis twenty-fourth year, that 
he iVas judged qualified for the chair ; and, upon the death 

* Anderson’s Poets.— -British Critic, vol. VII, 
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of Schultiilg, actually ndrninatcd to the professorship of 
Duisburg by the elector of Brandenburgh : who at the 
same time yielded to hi%desire of visiting Antwerp, Brus- 
sels, Lorrain, and the neighbouring countries ; in order to 
complete the plan be had laid down for tinishing his studies 
before he entered upon the exercise of bis office. Young 
as he was, he appeared every way qualified for this office,, 
but held it no longer than two years ; when he closed with 
an offer of the professorship of Deventer, which, though of 
less value than Duisburg, was more acceptable to him on 
many accounts. He had a singular affection for the place 
where first he indulged his inclination for these studies, 
and he had the pleasure of succeeding his much-beloved 
Gronovius, and that too by a particular recommendation, 
on his removal to Leyden. It must be remembered also, 
that he was a proselyte to Calvinism, which, was the esta- 
blished religion at Deventer, and scarcely tolerated at 
Duisburg ; and in Holland also it might occur to him that 
there was a fairer prospect of preferment, and in this he 
was not disappointed, as in 1661, the States of Utrecht 
made him professor of eloquence in that university, in the 
room of Paulus iEmiliiis. 

Here he fixed his ambition, and resolved to move no more, 
and rejected solicitations both from Amsterdam. and Ley- 
den. The elector Palatine likewise attempted in vain to 
draw him to Heidelberg, and the republic of Venice to 
Padua, but be had become in some degree naturalized to 
Holland : and the States of Utrecht, being determined not 
to part witli Inm, added to that of eloquence the profes- 
sorship of politics and history in 1673. In these stations 
lie had the honour to be sought after by persons of different 
countries ; several coming from Germany for the benefit of 
his instructions, ntany from England. He had filled all 
these posts, with a reputation nothing inferior to any of 
his time, for more than thirty years, when he was suddenly 
carried off by an apoplexy, Jan. 1 1, 1703, in bis 71st year. 

He had eighteen children by his wife, whom he married 
in 1656, but was survived only by four daughters. One 
of his sons, a youth of great hopes, died 1692, in his 23d 
year, wiiile he was preparing a now edition of Callima- 
chus, which w'as finished afterwards by bis father, and 
printed in 1697. 

Grusvius did great service to the republic of letters, not 
so much by original productions of his own, as by procur- 
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inff many editions of nntborSf which be enriched with notes 
and excellent prefaces, as Hesiod, Callimachus, Snetonins, 
Cicero, Florus, Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius, Justin, Cic- 
sar, Lucian. He published also, of the moderns, Casau- 
boii^s “Letters,” several pieces of Men rsi us, Huet’s “ Poe- 
mata,” Junius “ De pictura veterum,” Krcniira “ l)c Vita 
aulica & civili,” and others of less note. I5ut his chef 
d’oEirvre is his “ Thesaurus Antiquitatum Rouiauaruin,” in 
12 vols. folio; to which he added afterwards “ Tiiesaurus 
Antiq. & Flistor. Italia,” which were printed after his death, 
1704, in 3 vols. folio. There also came out in 1707, “ J. 
G. Grawii Pralectiones & CXX Epistohe collects ah Aib. 
Fabricio;” to which was added “ Buruianui Oraiio dicta 
in Graevii funere,” to which we are obliged for the parti- 
culars of this memoir. In 1717 was printed “ J. Cr, Gr.Tt;- 
vii Orationes quas Ultrajecti habuit,” 8vo. A i;rcat num- 
ber of his letters were published by Biirumn in liis “ Syl- 
loge Epistolarum,” in 5 vols. 4to. And the ldt‘‘ Pr. Mead, 
who had been one of his pupils, was p»>sesscd of a collec- 
tion of original letters in IVIS. written to Gra'vms by the 
luost eminent persons in learning, as Basnage, Bayle, Bnr- 
nian, Le CIcrc, Eaher, Eubricius, Gronoviiis, Kusier, Liiu- 
borch, PuffendorlV, Salmasius, Spanlieim, Spinosa, 'rollius, 
Bentley, Dodwcll, Locke, Potter, Abbe Bossuel, Bignon, 
llarduin, Huet, Menage, Spot), Vaillant, &c. from lu70 to 
the year of his death.* 

GRAEIGNY (Fr.ances d’Isembourg D’HAPi^ONCotjRT, 
Damk de), a French lady of literary reputation, was the 
daughter of a military officer, and born about the year 1 r.!) l. 
She was married, or rather sacrificed to Francis llugut tie 
Grafigny, chamberlain to the duke of Lorraine, a man of 
violent passions, from which she was often in danger of her 
life ; but after some years of patient suifering, slie was at 
length relieved by a legal separation, and iier husband 
finished his days in confinement, which his improper 
conduct rendered necessary. Madame de Grafigny now 
came to Paris, where her merit was soon acknowledged, 
although her first performance, a Spanish novel, did not 
pass without some unpleasant criticisms, to which, says 
our authorit}^, she gave tlie’ best of all possible answers, by 

* Burmanni Oratio ubi supra. — Nicerun, vols. II. and X.— Gfn. Diet. — Bu - 
tnannt Trajectum Erudituin. — Saxii Otiumasticoii. — Dr. Mead’s -roUecnon of 
letters, mentioned above, were sold at bis sale for twenty-ono guineas, but vc 
have not learned who was the put chaser. They amounted to three tliuuband 
two iHindred letters, all originals. 
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writing abetter, which was her “ Lettrcs d’une Peruviennc,” 
2 vols. l2mo. This had great success, being written with 
spirit, and abounding in tho\e delicate sentiments which 
are so inu('h admired in the French school, yet an air 
of metaphysical speculation has been justly objected, as 
throwing a chill on her descriptions of love. She also 
wrote some dramatic pieces, of which the comedies of 
Cenie” & La Jbiile d’ Aristide” were most applauded. 
Having resided for some time at the court of Lorraine, she 
became known to the emperor, who h id read her Pe- 
ruvian I-cttt;r.s” with much pleasure, and engaged her to 
tvrile some dramatic pieces proper to be performed before 
the empress and the younger branches of the royal family 
at court. This she complied with, and sent hve or six: 
such pieces to Vienna, and in return received a pension of 
1500 livres, hut with the express condition that she was 
not to print these dramas, nor gi\e copies to any other 
theatre. She long retained the esteem and patronage of 
the court of Vienna, and vvas chosen an associate of tht! 
a< adeiny at Florence. She died, much esteemed by ail 
edassps, at Paris in 1758. A complete edition of her works 
was published at Paris in 1788, 4 vols. 12mo; and her 
Letters of a Peruvian Princess,” were published in 
English, by F. Ashworth, 1732, 2 vols. 8vo.* 

GRAFTON (Ricuauo), an English printer and historian, 
was descended of a good family, and appears to have been 
brought up a merchant, and his works, as an author, evince 
him to have had a tolerable education. He tells us him- 
self that he wrote the greatest part of Hall’s chronicle 
(who died in 1547), and next year printed that work, en- 
titled “ Tlie union of the two noble and illustre famelies 
of Lancastre and Yorke,” &c. continued to the end of the 
reign of Henry VIIL from Hall’s MSS. according to Ant. 
Wood. It had been printed by Berihelet in 1542, but 
brought down only to 1532. In 1562 Grafton’s ^‘Abridg- 
ment of the Chronicles of England,” was printed by R. 
Tottyl, and reprinted the two succeeding years, and in 
1572. And as Stowe had published his “ Summarie of the 
Englyshe Chronicles” in 1565, Grafton sent out, as a 
rival, an abridgement of his abridgement, which he entitled 
A Manuell of the Chronicles of England and Stowe, 
not to be behind with him, published in the same year his 


1 Diet. Hist. 
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** Summarie of Chronicles abridged.” This rivalship was 
accotnpained by harsh reflections on each "other in their re- 
spective prefaces. In 1569 Grafton published his “ Chro- 
nicle at large, and meere History of the affaires of Eng- 
land,” &c. some part of which seems to have been unjustly 
censured by Buchanan. In the time of Henry VHI. soon 
after the death of lord Cromwell, Grafton was imprisoned 
six weeks in the Fleet, for printing Matthews’s Bible, and 
what was called ‘‘ The Great Bible” without notes, and, 
before his release, was bound in a penalty of 1 00/. that be 
should neither sell nor print, or cause to be printed, any 
more bibles, until the king and the clergy should agree 
upon a translation. As Whitchurch was concerned with 
him in printing those Bibles, be very probably shared the 
same fate. Grafton was also called before the council, on 
a charge of printing a ballad in favour of lord Cromwell ; 
and bis quondam friend bishop Bonner being present, ag- 
gravated the cause, by reciting a little chat between them, 
in which Grafton had intimated his being sorry to beat 
of Cromwell’s apprehension but the lord chancellor Aud- 
ley, disgusted probably at this meanness of spirit in Bon- 
ner, turned the discourse, and the matter seems to have 
ended. In a few years after, Grafton was appointed prin- 
ter to prince Edward, and he with his associate Whitchurch 
had special patents for printing the church-service books, 
and also the Primers both in Latin and English. 

In the first year of Edward VI. Grafton was favoured 
with a special patent granted to him for the sole printing of 
all the statute books, or acts of parliament ; and in Dec. 
1548, he and Whitchurch were authorized by another 
patent, to take up and provide, for one year, printers, 
compositors, &c. together with paper, ink, presses, &c. at 
reasonable rates and prices. Ames seems to be of opinion 
that be was also a member of parliament, but Herbert, ap- 
parently on good grounds, doubts this. It does not appear 
with certainty in what circumstances be died. Sirype sup- 
poses him to have been reduced to poverty, and there is 
not much reason to think that he died in affluent circuni- 
stances. No particulars, however, have been. handed down 
to us of bis sickness, death, or interment, nor do we find 
any account of him after 1572, when by an accidental faH 
be broke his leg. He printed some of the earliest, mos( 
correct, and splendid of the English Bibles, and many 
other works of great importance in the infancy of the 
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reformation. His . Chronicle” has not preserved its re- 
putation, and has been usually sold at a price very inferior 
to that of the other English Chronicles; but upon that 
account, however, it appears to have obtained a wider cir- 
culation. ‘ 

GRAHAM. See MACAtJLEY. 

GUAIL\M (Georck), clock and watch maker, the most 
ingenious and accurate artist in his time, was born at Hors- 
gills, in the parish of Kirklinton in Cumberland, in 1675 . 
In 1688 he came up to London, and was put apprentice 
to a person in that profession ; but after being some time 
with his master, he was received, purely on account of his 
merit, into the family of the celebrated Mr. Tompion, who 
treated him witii a kind of parental aifection as Jong as he 
lived. That Mr. Graham was, without competition, the 
most eminent of his profession, is but a small part of his 
character : he was the best general mechanic of his time, 
and had a complete knowledge of practical astronomy ; so 
that he not only gave to various movements for measuring 
time a degree of perfection which had never before been 
attained, but invented several astronomical instruments, 
by which considerable advances have been made in that 
science : he also made great improvements in those which 
had before been in use; and, by a wonderful manual dex-? 
terity, constructed them with greater precision and accu-. 
racy than any other person in the w^orld. 

A great mural arch in the observatory at Greenwich was' 
made for Dr. Halley, under Mr. Graham’s immediate inspect 
tion, and divided by his own hand : and from this incomparable 
original, the best foreign instruments of the kind arjs copies 
made by £]nglish artists. The sector by w^hich Dr. Brad-i 
fey first discovered two new motions in the fixed. stars, was* 
of his invention and fabric., He comprised the whol^ 
planetary system within the compass of a small cq.binet^ 
from which, as a model, all the modern orreries have he^ 
constructed. And when the French a.caderuiciahs 
sent to the north, to make observations f^r 'ascertaining, 
the figure of the earth, Mr. Graham was thought the fitte'st 
person in Europe to supply them with .instrument; bjt 
.which means they finished their operations in one y^ar ; 
while^ those who went to the south, not being so well fuv^ 

' Ames ahil Herbert’s Typoj^raphical Antiquities; 

' VOL. XVf. M 
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nislied, were very much embarrassed and retarded in their 
operations. 

Mr. Graham was many years a member of the royal society, 
to which he communicated several ingenious and important 
discoveries, viz. from the 3 1st to the 42d volume of the 
Philos. IVansactions, chiefly on astronomical and philosophi- 
cal subjects; particularly a kind of horary alteration of the 
magnetic needle ; a quicksilver pendulum, and many cu- 
rious parlicnliirs relating to the true length of the simple 
pendulum, upon which he continued to make experiments 
till almost the year of hi.s death, whicl. happened Nov. 20, 
1751, at his house in Fleet-street. lie was interred in 
Westminster abbey in the same grave with his predecessor 
Tompion. 

Ilis temper was not less communicative than his genius 
was penetrating ; and his principal view was the advance- 
ment of science, and the benefit of mankind. As he wa’i 
perfectly sincere, he was above suspicion ; as he was above 
envy, he was candid ; and as he had a relish for true plea- 
sure, he was generous. He frequently lent money, hut 
could never be prevailed upon to take any interest ; and for 
that reason he never placed out any money upon govevn- 
luent securities. He had bank-notes, which were thirty 
years old, in his pos.session, when he died ; and his whole 
property, except his stock in trade, was found in a strong 
box, which, though less than would have been heaped by 
avarice, was yet more than would have remained to pro- 
digality. * 

GRAIN (John Baptist le), a French historian, was 
born in 1.565, and, after a liberal education, became coun- 
sellor and master of the requests to Mary dc Medicis, queen 
of France. He frequented the court in his youth, and de- 
voted himself to the service of Henry IV. by whom he was 
much esteemed and trusted. Being a man of probity, and 
void of ambition, he did not employ his interest wdth 
Henry to obtain dignitie.s, but spent the greatest part of 
his life in literary retirement. Among other works which 
he composed, are The History of Henry IV.” and ‘‘The 
History of Lewis XIII. to the death of the Marshal d’Aii- 
cre, in 1617; both which were published in folio, under 
the title of “ Decades.” 7’he former he presented to 
Lewis XIII. who read it over, and was infinitely charmed 

' Gent. Mag. vol. XXI.1— Hutchinson's Hist, of Cumberland* 
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with the frankness of the author : hut the Jesuits, who 
never were frieiully to liberality of sentiment, found means 
to have this work castrated in several places. They served 
I'he History of Lewis XIII.” wors.c ; for, Le Grain hav- 
ing in that performance sjiokeu advantageously of the 
prince of Condc, his protector, they hatl the cunning and 
malice to suppress those passages, and to insert others, 
wlierc they made him speak of tlie prince in very iiicleco- 
rous tcriris. Conde was a dupe to this piece of knavery, 
till Le Grain had time to vindicate himself, by restoring 
this as well as his former works to their original purity. 
He died at Paris in IG43, and ordered in his will, that 
none of his descendants siiould ever trust the education of 
their children to the Jesuits ; which clause, it is said, has 
been punclually observed by bis family. * 

GRAINDOilGK (Andhiav), an ingenious Frenchman, 
was a native of ('aen in the seventeenth century, and the 
discoverer of the art of un king figured diaper. He did not, 
however, bring it to perfection, for he only wove square* 
and flowers; but his son Richard Graindorge, liviiig to 
the age of eighty-two, had leisure to complete what his 
father had begun, and found a way to represent all sorts 
of animals, and other figures, 'riiis work he called Ilaute^ 
lice, perhaps because the threads were twisted iu the 
woof. They are now called damaskcil cloths, from their 
resemblance to white tlaiuasL This ingenious \vorkmaa 
also invented the metliod of weaving table napkins; and 
his son, IMiehaol, ^•^tahli^hcd several manufactures in dif- 
ferent parts of France, u'ht;re these damasked cloths are 
i>ccome very common. 'j'Jie same family has produced se- 
veral other ])crsons of genius and merit ; among these is 
JAMiis Graiiidorg<', a man of wit and taste, and w^ell skilled 
in anticpiitics : he is highlv spoken of by i\I. Hnet, wlio 
was his intimau* friend. His brother Andukw, also, 
doctor of physic of the laculiy at Alontpellicr, was a learned 
philosopher, who followed the principles of Epicurus and 
Gassendi. lie died January 13, i67o, aged sixty. Ho 
left, Traitc de la Nature du Feu, de la Lnmiere, ct des 
Coulcurs,” 4to ; Traite de POrigine cles Macreiises,” 
1680, 12mo, and other works. M. Huct dedicated his 
book De Interpretatione” to this gentleman.’ 

* Morcrw 2 >Xovcii.— Diet. Hist, 
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GRAINGER (James), an English poet and physician, 
was born at Dunse, a small town in the southern part of 
Scotland, about 1723. His father, a native of Cumber- 
land, and once a man of considerable property, had re- 
moved to Dunse, on the failure of some speculations in 
mining, and there filled a post in the excise. His son, 
after receiving such education as his native place afforded, 
went to Edinburgh, where he was apprenticed to Mr. Law- 
der, a surgeon, and had an opportunity of studying the 
various branches of medical science, which were tlien 
begun to be taught by the justly celebrated founders of the 
school of medicine in that city. Having qualified himself 
for such situations as are attainable by young men whose 
circumstances do not permit them to wait the slow returns 
of medical practice at home, he first served as surgeon to 
lieut.-general Pulteney’s regiment of foot, during the re- 
bellion (of 1745) in Scotland, and afterwards went in the 
same capacity to Germany, whore that regiment composed 
part of the army under the earl of Stair. With the repu- 
tation and interest which his skill and learning procured 
abroad, he came over to England at the peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, sold his commission, and entered upon practice 
as a physician in London, ^ 

In 1753 he published the result of his experience in 
some diseases of the army, in a volume written in Latin, 
entitled “ Historia Febris Anomalce Daiavic annorum 174ti, 
1747, 1748,” &c. In this work lie appears to advantage 
as an acute observer of the phenomena of disease, and as 
a man of general learning, but what accession he had 
been able to make to the stock of medical knowledge was 
unfortunately anticipated in sir John Pringle’s recent and 
very’^ valuablt^work on the diseases of the army. During 
his residence in London, his literary talents introduced 
him to the acquaintance of many men of genius, particu- 
larly of Shenstone, Dr. Percy the late bishop of Dromore, 
Glover, Dr. Johnson, sir Joshua Reynolds, and others, 
who by Mr, Boswell’s comprehensive biography, are now 
known to have composed Dr. Johnson’s society, and it is 
no small praise that every member of it regarded Dr. 
Grainger with affection. He was first known as a poet by 
his Ode on Solitude,” which has been universally praised, 
and never beyond its merits; but professional success is 
seldom prooioted by the reputation of genius. Grainger’s 
practice was insufficient to employ his days or to provide 



for them, and he is said to have accepted the office of tutor 
to a young gentleman who settled an annuity upon him ; nor 
did he disdain such literary employment as the booksellers 
suggested. Smollett, in the course of a controversy wliich 
will be noticed hereafter, accuses him of working for bread 
in tlie lowest employments of literatnrt*, and at the lowest 
prices. This, if it be not the loose assertion of a calum- 
niator, may perhaps refer to the assistance Itc gave in pre- 
paring the second volume of Maitland’s ‘‘ History of Scot- 
land,” in which he was employed by Andrew Millar, wlio 
has seldom been accused of bargaining with authors for 
the lowest prices. Maitland had left materials for the vo- 
lume, and as Grainger’s business was to arrange then), and 
continue the work as nearly as possible in Maitland’s man* 
ner and style, much fame could not result from his best 
endeavours. 

In 1758 he published a translation of the Fdegies of 
Tibullus,” begun during the hours he snatched from busi- 
ness or pleasure when in the army, and finished in Lon- 
don, where he had more leisure, and the aid and encou- 
ragement of his literary friends, ’^riiis work involved liiiii 
in the unpleasant contest with Smollett, to which wc have 
just referred. Its merits were canvassed in the Critical 
Keview” with much severity. The notes are styled a 
huge farrago of learned lumber, iumhlcd together to very 
little purpose, seemingly calculated to display the trails-* 
lator’s reading, rather than to illustrate the sense and 
beauty of the original.” The Life of Tibullus, which the 
translator prefixed, is said to contain very little either to 
inform, interest, or amuse the reader.” With respect to 
the translation, the author has not ibuiul it an easy task 
to preserve the elegance and harmony of the original.” 
Instances of harshness and inelegance are quoted, as well 
as of the use of words which arc not Knglish, or not used 
by good writers, as wd/Av/cw', redoubtable y fciidj &c. The 
author is likewise accu'»ed of deviating not only from the 
meaning, but from tlie figures of the original. Of these 
objections some are groundless, and some are just, yet 
even the latter are by no means characteristic of the whole 
work, but exceptions which a critic of more candour would 
liave had a right to state, after he had bestowed the praise 
due to its general merit. In this review, however, although 
unqualified censure was all tlie critic had in view, no per- 
sonal attack is made on the author, nor are there any alliw 
sions to his situation in life. 
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Tin's appeared in the Critical Review” for December 
1758. In the subsequent number for Jaiiiuiry I75y, the 
reviewer takes an opportunity, as if auswcriiii]^ a corre- 
spondent, to retract his objectiori against the word noLse^ 
less^ because it is found in Shakspeare, but observes very 
fairly, that the authority of Shakspeare or Milton will not 
justify an author of the present times for introducing harsh 
or antiquated words. He acknowledges himself likewise 
to blame in having omitted to consult the errata subjoined 
(prefixed) to Dr. Grainger’s performance, where some tl.ings 
are corrected which the reviewer mcntiont;d as inaccuracies 
in the body ol the work. But this acknowledgment, so ap- 
parently candid, is immediately followed by a wretched at- 
tempt at wit, in these words: Whereas one of the Owls 
belonging to the proprietor of the M(on)thly R(evic)w, 
whicii answers to the name of Grainger, hath suddenly broke 
from his mew, where he used to hoot in darkness and peace, 
and now screeches openly in the face of day, we shall take' 
the first opportunity to chastise this troublesome owl, and 
drive him hack to his original obscurity.” The gllusioii 
here is to Dr. Grainger’s Letter to Tobias Smollett, M. D. 
occasioned by his criticism on a late "I’ranslation of Tibul- 
lus,” a performance some parts of which every friend to 
the author must wish had not been published. In this 
letter, how’ever, Grainger, after quoting a passage from 
the plan or prospectiis of the Critical Review,” in which 
the authors promise to revive the true spirit of criticism, 
to act without prejudice, &c. &c. endeavours to prove, 
that they have forfeiicil their word, by notoriously depart- 
ing from the spirit ot just and candid criticism, and by in- 
troducing gross partialities and malevolent censures. And 
these assertions, which are certainly not without founda- 
tion, are intermixed with rellcctions on Dr. Smollett’s 
loose novels, and insinuations that his partialities arise from 
causes not very honourable to the character ojf an indepen- 
dent reviewer. 

But whatever truth may he in all this, the letter was an 
unwise and hasty production, written in the moment of the 
strongest irritation. The review appeared in December, 
and the letter in January. There was no time to cool, and 
perhaps no opportunity of consulting his friends, who could 
have told him that nothing was to be gained by an ex- 
change of personalities with Smollett. The latter required 
no great length of time or consideration to prepare an an- 
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swer, which appeared accordingly in the review for Fe- 
bruary, and in which every insinuation or accusation is 
introduced that could tend to lessen Dr. Grainger in the 
eyes of the public, both as a writer and as a man. But 
the objections which Grainger took are by no means satis- 
factorily answered, and the review is still liable to the 
suspicion of partiality. No reader of candour or of taste 
can peruse the Translation, without allowing that the au- 
thor deserved praise, not only for the attempt, but for the 
elegant manner in which he has in general transmitted the 
tender sentiments of Tibullus into om language. But this 
the Reviewer has wholly overlooked, confining himself to 
the censure of a few defects, part of which he has not 
proved to be so, and part were typographical errors. 

It has been supposed that some •personal animosity 
prompted Smollett to such hostility, but of what nature, 
or excited by what provocation, is not known. All vve can 
learn from the Letter and the Answer is, that the parties 
were once upon friendly terms, but thati;^mutual respect 
had now ceased. One circumstance, indeed, we find, 
which may account for much of Smollett’s animosity : he 
supposed Grainger to be one of the Monthly Reviewers, 
and this was provocation enough to the mind of a man, who 
from the commencement of the Critical Review took every 
op|)ortunity, whether in his way or not, of reviling the pro- 
prietor and writers of that journal. \s the latter seldom 
deigned to notice these attacks, no better reason, we are 
afraid, can he assigned for Smolloti’s conduct than the 
jealousy of rival merit and success, iu both vvliich respects 
the Moiuiii)' Jieview had a derided superiority. Whether 
Grainger was a Monthly Reviewer is not an nnimporrant 
question, in collecting the materials of his literary life ; 
yet his l)ii>graplicrs have hasiily subscribed to Smollett’s 
assertion, without examining the Review in question. The 
article of his 'rihullus in the Monthly Review may convince 
any person that (Maiugcr could have little or no interest or 
influence with the proprietors. Although written wdth 
decency and urbanity, it has nothing of partiality or kind- 
ness ; the reader is left to judge from the specimens ex- 
tracted, and wiiat ])raise vve find is bestowed with that 
faint reluctance, which is more blasting to the hopes of an 
author than open hostility. — Even the opinion of the 
Monthly Reviewer on Grainger’s letter to Smollett, is ex- 
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pressed with the brevity of one who wishes not to interfere 
in the contest. 

Soon after the publication of Tibullus, Dr, Grainger 
embraced the oflFer of an advantageous settlement as phy- 
sician on the island of St. Christopher’s. During his pas- 
sage, a lady on board of one of the merchant-men bound 
for the same place, was seized with the small-pox, attended 
with some alarming symptoms. He was sent for, and not 
only prescribed with success, but took the reffhainder of 
his passage in the same ship, partly to promote the reco- 
very of his patient, but principally to have an opportunity 
of paying his addresses to her daughter, whom he married 
soon after their arrival at St. Christopher’s. By his union 
with this lady, whose name was Burt, daughter to Matthew 
William Burt, esq. governor of St. Christopher’s, he be- 
came connected with some of the principal families on the 
island, and was enabled to commence the practice of phy- 
sic with the greatest hopes of success. It is probable, 
however, that this was not his first attachment. In his 
preface to the translation of Tibullus, he insinuates that 
his acquaintance with the passion of love gives him a pre- 
ference over Dart, who had attempted to transfuse the ten- 
der sentiments of that poet into English without the same 
advantage. 

The transition from London to a West India island must 
have been very striking to a refiecling mind. The scenery 
and society of St. Christopher’s was new in every respect, 
and Grainger seems to have studied it with those mixed 
and not very coherent feelings of the poet and the planter, 
which at length produced his principal work, The Sugar 
Cane.” On his return to England, at the conclusion of the 
war, he submitted this poem to his literary friends, and 
having obtained their opinion and approbation, published 
it in a handsome quarto volume, in 1764 . To the asto- 
nishment of all who remembered his dispute with Smollett, 
the Sugar Cane” was honoured with the highest praise 
in the Critical Review.” But Smollett was now on his 
travels, and the Review was under the care of Mr. Hamil- 
ton, the proprietor and printer, a man who took no plea-** 
sure in perpetuating animosities, and who, with great re- 
spect for Dr. Smollett’s memory, did not deny that his 
vindictive temper was of no great service to the Review. 

Mr. Boswell, in his life of Johnson, informs us that when 
the Sugar Cane was read in manuscript at sir Joshua 
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Reynolds’s, the assembled wits burst out into a laugh, when, 
after much blank-verse pomp, the poet began a new para- 
graph thus : 

' Now Muse, let ’s sing of rats,^ 

And what increased the ridicule was, that one of the com- 
pany, who slyly overlooked the reader, perceived that the 
word had originally been jniccj and had been altered to rafs 
as more dignified.” ^‘This passage,” adds Mr. Boswell, 
does ndt appear in the printed work. Dr. Grainger, or 
some of his friends, ii should having become sensible 

that introducing even 7^ats^ in a grave poem, might be 
liable to banter. He, however, could not bring himself 
to relinquish the idea; for they are thus, in a still more 
ludicrous manner, paraphrastically exhibited in his poem. 

it now stands : 

^ Nor with less waste the whiskered vermin race, 

A countless clan, despoil the lowland cane’.” 

Of this incident, Dr. Percy furnished Mr. Boswell with 
the following explanation. “ The passage in question was 
not originally liable to such a ))erversi()n ; for the author 
having occasion in that part of his work to mention the 
havoc made by rats and mice, had introdiiceil the subject 
ill a kind of viock hcroicy and a parody of Homer’s battle of 
the frogs and mice, invoking the muse of tlie old Grecian 
bard in an elegant and well-iurned manner. In that stale 
J had seen it; but afterwards, unknown to me and other 
friends, he had been persuaded, contrary to liis better 
judgment, to alter it so as to produce the unlucky effect 
above mentioned.” Mr. Boswell tells us that Dr. Percy 
had not the poem to refer to, when he wrote this explana- 
tion ; and it is equally evident that Mr. Boswell had not 
read the whole passage with attention, or considered the 
nature of the poem, when he objected to the introduction 
of rats. If we once allow that a manufacture may be sung 
in heroics, we must no longer he choice in our subjects ; 
as to the alteration of mice to rats^ the former was pro- 
bably an error of the pen, for mice are not the animals in 
question, nor once mentioned by the poet. But it is .some- 
what strange that Grainger should have ever thought it 
prudent to introduce an episode of the m^^c^-heroic kind 
in a poem which his utmost care can scarcely elevate to so- 
lemnity. 

In the same year (1764) Dr. Grainger published ‘‘An 
Essay on the more common West India Diseases; and the 
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remeilies which that couiitiy itself produces. To which 
are added, some hints on the man age me lit of Negroes.” 
To this pamphlet he did not affix his name. Many of the 
remarks it contains, particularly those whicli concern the 
choice and treatment of the negroes, may be found in “The 
Sugar Cane.” After a short residence in England, he re- 
turned to St. Christopher’s, to which, it appears by his 
poem, he became much attached; and continued his prac- 
tice as a physician until his death, Dec. 24, I767y which 
was occasioned by one of those epidemic fevers that fre- 
quently rage in the West India islands. 

Although it is impossible to deny Grainger the credit of 
poetical genius, it must ever be regretted that where he 
wished most to excel, he was most unfortunate in the 
Choice of a subject. The effect of liis “ Sugar Cane,” 
either as to pleasure or utility, must be local. Connected 
as an English merchant may be with the produce of the 
West Indies, it will not be easy to persuade the reader of 
English poetry to study the cultivation of the sugar plant 
merely that he may add some new imagery to the more 
ample stores which he can contemplate without study or 
trouble. In the West Indies this poem might have charms, 
if readers could be found ; but what poetical fancy can 
dwell on the <rconomy of canes and copper-boilers, or find 
interest in the transactions of planters and sugar-brokers ? 
His invocations to liis muse are so frequent and abrupt, that 
“ the assembled wits at sir Joshua Reynolds’s” might have 
found many passages as ludic rous as that wdiich excited 
their mirth. The solemnity of these invocations excites 
t'xpectalion, which generally ends in disappointment, and 
at host the reader’s attention is bespoke without being re- 
warded. He is induced to look for something grand, and 
is told of a contrivance for destroying monkies, or a recipe 
to poison rats. He smiles to find the slaves called by the 
happy poetical name of and the planters urged to 

devotion ! I'lic images in tliis poem are in general low, 
and the allusions, where the poet would be minutely de- 
scriptive, descend to things little and familiar. Yet this is 
ill some measure forced upon him. His muse sings of 
matters so new and uncouth to her, that it is impossible 
“ her heavenly plumes” should escape being “ soiled.” 
What muse, indeed, could give a receipt for a compost of 
w'eeds, mould, dung, and stale,” or a lively description 
of the symptoms and cure of the yaws; and preserve her 
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elegance or purity ? ^Vherc, however, he quits the plain 
track oF mechanical instructions, vve have many of those 
effusions of fancy which will yet preserve this poem in our 
collections. The description of the hurricane, and of the 
earthquake, are truly grand, and heightened hy circum- 
stances of horror that are new to Europeans, 'riie episode 
of Montano in the first book arresU Uie attention very 
forcibly, and many of the occasional reficilions arc elegant 
and pathetic, nor ought the i;dc of .lunio and Theana to be 
omitted in a libt of tlic beaulies of this poem. The Ode 
to Solitude,” already noticed, and the ballad of Brj’an and 
Perecnc,” are suificknt to attest our autbor's claim to 
poetical honours; and the translation of Tibiillus gives proofs 
of classical tusto and (earninir. ^ 

GUAM AYE {doiiN Baptisi), an eminent antiquary, was 
a native of /\!itwerp, and Itorn in the end of the six- 
teenth cen»nry. lie studied at Louvain, where he took 
his master's degree in 1 59G, and l)ecarne professor of rhe- 
toric and law in t’uxt nniverhity. He was afterwards his- 
toriographer to the Low Countries, and for three years 
omploved himself in examining their records. IJc then 
travelled through the greater i>arl of Germany and Italy, 
but, wdiile proceeding from the latter country to Spain, he 
was unfortunately made captive by an Algerine corsair, and 
carried to Africa, Uow be obtained bis release docs not 
appear, but upon his return to his native laml he was pre- 
ferred by the archduke Albert to be <le;m of the collegiate 
church of Leusa, in Heinuub, and afterwards by the same 
patronage was made president of the college at Louvain. 
Some years after he travelled into Moravia aiul Silesia, and 
ill the latter province he was, by cardinal Dietrichstein, 
placed at the head of a college. He died at Lubec in 1635. 
He published many T^atiu poems, and theses on a variety 
of subjects ; bin his historical and topographical works have 
been found of most value. These arc, 1. “ Asia, sive his- 
toria universalis Asiaticarum gentium, &c.” Antwerp, 1604, 
4to. 2. Bruxella cum sno coinitatu,” Brux. 1606, 4to. 
3. Arscotum Ducatus cum suis Baronatibus,” ibid. 1606, 
4to. 4. “Theme et Brabantiic ultra Velpem, quoc olim 
Hasbaniac pars,” ibid. 1606, 4to. 5. “ Gallo-Brabautia,’' 
3 parts or vols. ibid. 1606.* 6. “ Antwerpiai Antiquitates,’* 
ibid. 1610. 7. “ Antiquitates ducatus Brabantiae,” ibid. 


' Johnson and Chahneui’s Knslish Poets, 1810. 
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1610, 4 to. 8. Taxandria,” ibid. 1610, 4to. 9. Antiqiii- 
tales Gaudenses/’ Ant. 1611, 4to. 10. ‘‘ Africa illustrata,” 
Torn. 1622, 4to. 11. “ Diarium rerum Argelse gesta- 
rum,” Col. 1623, 12mo. These are his observations du- 
ring his captivity. 12. ** Respublica Namurcensis,” Amst. 
1634, 24®. 13. ** Specimen Litterarum et Linguarum 

universi orbis,” Athi. 4to. * 

GRAMM (John), a learned philologist, antiquary, and 
historian of Copenhagen, was born at Aalburg in Jutland^ 
Oct. 28, 1685. His father, who was a clergyman, carefully 
superintended his education until he was fit to go to the 
university. He went accordingly in 1703 to Copenhagen, 
where he very soon distinguished himself as a classical 
scholar and critic. In 1705 he took his bachelor’s degree 
with great credit, and in 1707 published the first speci- 
men of his learned researches, entitled “ Archytas Taren- 
tini fragmentum •irtpi cum disquisitione chro- 
Tiologica de estate Archytae.” This was followed by other 
dissertations, which raised his fame so highly that he was 
made professor of Greek at Copenhagen, and was also 
appointed counsellor of justice, archivist, historiographer, 
and librarian, to the king, whom he had taught when a 
youth. In 1745, he was made counsellor of state, and 
died March 19, 1748, leaving an elaborate work, “ Corpus 
diplomatum ad res Danicas facientium.” This work, which 
he undertook by order of Cluristian VI. is still in MS. and 
probably consists of several folio volumes. Gramm laid 
the first foundation of the academy at Copenhagen, and 
contributed very frequently to the literary journals of his 
time. He was a man of very extensive learning, but par- 
ticularly skilled in Greek and Latin, and in history, and 
of such ready memory that he was never consulted on 
books or matters of literature without giving immediate 
information. He corresponded with many of the literati of 
Germany, England, Italy, and France, but was most ad- 
mired by those who were witnesses of his amiable private 
character, his love of literature, and bis generous patronage 
of young students.* 

GRAMONT (G abriel Bartholomew, Seigneur de), 
in Latin, Graaiondus, president of the parliament of 
Toulouse, and son of the dean of the counsellors to the 
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same parliament, descended from an ancient family in 
Rouergue, who were long in possession of the estate of 
Gramont. He wrote in Latin a History of the reign of 
Louis XIII. from the death of Henry IV. to 1629. This 
history, the best edition of which is 1643, fol. may be con- 
sidered as a supplement to that of the president du Thou> 
although much inferior both as to style and fidelity : the 
author flatters cardinal de Richelieu because he hoped for 
his favour; and abuses Arnauld d’Andilly, and others, from 
whom he had no expectations. He died in 1654. In 1623 
he published his Historia prostratse a Ludovico XllL 
Sectariorum in Gallia rebellionis,” 4to, wliich contains 
some curious and interesting facts, mixed with strong pre- 
judices against the protestants, which lead him to such 
excess of bigotry as to vindicate the horrible massacre of 
St. Bartholomew. ‘ 

GRAMONT (Philibert, Count of), son of Antony 
duke of Gramont, served as a volunteer under the prince 
of CondiS, and I’urenne, and came into England about 
two years after the restoration. He was under a necessity 
of leaving France for having the temerity to pay his 
addresses to a lady to whom Lewis XIV. was known to have 
a tender attachment. He possessed in a high degree every 
qualification that could render him agreeable to the licen- 
tious court of Charles 11. He was gay, gallant, and per^ 
fcctly well-bred, had an inexhaustible fund of ready wit, 
and told a slorv with extraordinary humour and effect. 
His vivacity infused life wherever he came, and was ge- 
nerally inolVensive. He had also another qualification very 
well suited to the company he kept. He had great skill 
and success in play ; and seems to have been chielly in- 
debted to it for support. Several of the ladies engaged 
his attention upon his first coming over; but miss Eli- 
zabeth Hamilton, whom he afterwards married, seems to 
have been his favourite, though some say he endeavoured 
to break off the connection. She was the daughter of sii 
George Hamilton, fourth son of James first earl of Aber- 
corn. His “ Memoins” were written from bis own infor- 
mation, and probably in much the same language in which 
they are related, by his brother-in-law, Antlionj’^, who, fol- 
lowing the fortunes of James II. entered the French ser- 
vice, and died at St. Germain’s, April 21, 1720 . He was 
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generally called Count Hamilton. Count Grainont died 
Jan. 10, 1707. There have lately been several editions of 
the “ Menioirs” printed here, both in French and Knglish, 
and ''in a splendid form, illustrated with portraits. They 
contain many curious particulars respecting the intrigues 
and amusements of the court of Charles 11. but present 
upon the whole a disgusting picture of depraved manners. ’ 
GRANCOLAS (Joun), a Parisian, doctor of the 8or- 
bonne, to which honour he was admitted in 1685, was 
author of many works on ecclesiastical rites, ceremonies, 
and general history, the principal of which are, 1. ^M)e 
TAntiquite des Ceremonies des Sacremens.” 2. “ Traite 
de Liturgies.” 3. L’Ancien Sacramentaire de I’Eglise.” 
4. “ Traduction Fran^oise de Catecheses de S. Cyrille dc 
Jerusalem.” 5. Commentaire historique sur le Breviaire 
Roinain,” &c. This last is much esteemed. 6. Cri- 
tique des Auteurs Ecclesiastiqiies,” 2 vols, 8vo. 7. La- 
Science des Confessciirs,” 2 vols. 12mo. 8. “ Hist, abre- 

g^.e de I’Eglise de Paris,” 2 vols. i2mo. This history was 
suppressed because of the freedoms the author took with 
the cardinal de Noailles. He died August I, 1732, at 
Paris. The whole of his works arc more valuable for the 
matter than tlie manner.* 

GRAND (Anthony Le), a Franciscan friar, was born 
at Douay, in the early part of the seventeenth century, 
and has been styled the abbreviator of Descartes. He was 
an eminent professor both of philosophy and divinity in the 
university of Douay, where he associated much with the 
English, and was sent by them as a tuissiouary into Eng- 
land. His residence was chiefly in Oxfordshire, where he 
led a retired life. Iletis said to have been the first who 
reduced the Cartesian system to tlie method of the scIjooIs, 
and his work on this subject, which was frequently printed 
in England, first in 1671, I2ma, and afterwards, much 
enlarged in 4to, was also translated and published in folio. 
He carried on a controversy for some time with a Mr. John 
.Serjeant on metaphj^sical subjects. He was alive in Ox- 
fordshire in 1695, but no farther particulars of his history 
are now kn*wn. Among his works we find the following 
mentioned: 1. L’honune sans passions, selon les semi- 
mens de Seneque,” Hague, 1662, 12mo. 2. Scydro- 
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media, seu Sermo quern Alphonsus de la Vida iiabnit, co- 
rain Comite dc Falmoutb, de iiionarchia,” 1()69, l6mo. 
3, Apologia Kenati des Cartes contra Sam. Harkerum,’' 
London, 1679, 12mo. 4. ‘‘ Historia naturae variis expe- 

rimeiuis elucidata,” ibid. 1673, 8vo, reprinted there in 
1680, and at Norimb. 1678. 5. “ Compcndiuni rerum 

jucundarum, ct niemorabilium natiira'.,” Norimb. 1681, 
8vo. 6. ‘‘ Dissertatio dc carentia sensns et cognitionis in 
Briitis,” Leyden, 1675, 8vo. 7. ‘‘ L’Kpicure Spiritiicl, on 
I’empire de la volupte sur les vertus,” Paris, 8vo. 8, ‘‘ Ilis- 
toria sacra a in undo condito ad Constantiniun magnum,” 
which is said to be liis best performance. • 

GRAND (Joachim Lr), a French historical writer, was 
born Feb. 6, 16.53, at St. Lo, in Normandy. After study- 
ing philoso[)hy at Caen, he entered into the congregation 
of the oratory in 1671, where he applied to the belles lettres 
and theology, hut quitted it in 1676, and went to Paris, 
where he engaged in tiic education of two young men of 
rank, tlie marquis de Vins, and the duke d’Estrecs, and 
at the same time applied himself to the study of history 
under the direction of father Le Cointe, who formed a very 
high opinion of him. lie first appeared as a writer in 1688, 
in A History of the Divorce of Henry VIII. and Catha- 
rine of Arragon,” in three vols. 12mo. The main oliject 
of this work is to refute certain facts and arguments con- 
tained in the first two books of Burnet’s History of the Re- 
formation. In 1685, when Burnet was at Paris, he had an 
interview with Le Grand in the presence of Messrs. 'J’lie- 
venot and Auzout, in which the latter proposed his doubts, 
and the former answered them, both preserving a tone of 
elegance and mutual respect. 'Phe publication of the 
above work, however, produced a controversy, in the 
course of which, iii 1691, Le Grand addressed three letters 
to the bishop, to which be replied. How long the contro- 
versy might have continued is uncertain, as Le Grand was 
necessarily diverted from it in 1692, wdien he received the 
appointment of secretary to the al>be d’Estrees, in his em- 
bassy to Portugal. In this situation he continued till 1697. 
The leisure which his diplomatic functions allowed was 
employed in translations of vo37ages and travels from the 
Portuguese. In 1702 he accompanied the same minister 
in Spain, where he remained about two years as secretary. 
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Soon after this, the marquis de Torci, minister of state, took 
him intobis service, a/jd employed his pen in drawing up 
several memorials concerning tLe Spanish monarchy, and 
other polieical topics, in which he acquitted himself with 
great ability, but most of them were printed without his 
name. He employed much of his time in writing a life of 
Louis XL; but, although this was quite finished in 1728, it 
still remains in manuscript. In that year, however, he 
published his translation of Lobo’s History of Abyssinia, with 
many additions ; and about the same time his treatise ‘‘ De 
la succession a la Couronne de France,” He died of an 
apoplectic stroke, April 30, 1733. He had been possessed 
of church preferment, and had held, for a time, the office 
of censor royal of books. * 

GRAND (John Baptist Le), was born at Amiens, June 
3, 1737, and was surnamed d’Aussy, because his father 
was a native of Auxy-le-Chateau, in the department of • 
Pas-de-Calais. He received his education in the college 
of the Jesuits at Amiens ; at the age of eighteen entered 
into the society of his preceptors ; and, a few years after- 
wards, had the honour of being elected to the rhetorical 
chair at Caen, At the age of twenty-six he was thrown on 
the world by the dissolution of the order, and was soon 
employed in the elaborate work of the French Glossary, 
projected by Lacurne dc Saintc-PaHye, and in an exami- 
nation of the very rich library of the marquis de Paulmy. 
In 1770 he was appointed secretary in the direction of the 
studies of the military school. lie afterwards co-operated, 
under the marquis de Paiilm>% and again with the count 
de Tressan, in the “ Bibliotlicque des Romans after 
which he became still deeper engaged in collecting, trans- 
lating, extracting, and commenting upon the ** Fabliaux,” 
or tales of the old French poets of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries. In 1782 hd piihlislied, in three volumes, 
8vo, his Histoire de la Vie privee des Frangais;” and in 
1788 his far more celebrated ‘'Tour to Auvergne,” which 
province he visited t^he preceding year, at the entreaty of 
his Jesuit brother Peter Theodore' Lewis Augustin, who 
was then prior of the abbey of Saint Andr6, in the town of 
Clermont. This Tour he first published in one volume, 
Sfvo; but he afterwards enlarged and republished it in 
17D5,'in three volumes of the same size. His contributions 
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to the Institute were numerous, and, for the most part, 
possessed of merit. For some years before his death, he 
had conceived the plan of a complete history of Frencli 
poetry, and had even begun to carry it into execution ; and 
us he stood in need of ail the treasures of the national li- 
brary, he was fortunately nominated, in 1796, conservator 
of the French MSS. of this library ; and he now not only 
renewed his intention, Imt enlarged his scheme : he in- 
cluded ill it the history of the French tongue ; that of lite- 
rature in all its extent, and all its various ramifications ; as 
well as that of science, of arts, and their utility in different 
applications — a monument too vast for the life and power 
of an individual to be able to construct. He had, however, 
accomplished some part of his design, when, after a slight 
indisposition which caused no alarm, be died suddenly in 
1801. He was upon the whole a retired and taciturn scho- 
lar. His life,’’ says his biographer, “ like that of most 
other men of letters, may be comprized in two lines : What 
were his places of resort ? The libraries. Among whom did 
he live? His books. What did he ever produce ? Books. 
What did he ever say? That which appears in his books.’* 

In 1779, he published his “Fabliaux,” or Tales of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, Paris, 1779, 5 vols. 8vo. 
His object in this collection appears to have been an ar- 
dent zeal for the reputation ^f his country, to which he 
has successfully restored some tales claimed by other na- 
tions, and [larticularly the Italians. W hether these tales, 
which shock all probability, were worth his pains, the Eng- 
lish reader may discover by a prose translation published 
in 1786, 2 vols. 12mo, or by Mr. Way’s metrical transla- 
tion, 1800, 2 vols. 8vo. These were followed by “ Contes 
devots, Fables et Romans anciens, pour servir de suite aux. 
Fabliaux,” 1781, 8vo. He published also “ Vie d’ Apollo- 
nius de I’yanes,” 2 vols. 8vo.* 

GRANDET (Joseph), was a pious and learned curate 
of St. Croix at Angers, whose memo/y was long revered 
in that city, and throughout the diocese, for the benehts, 
both spiritual and temporal, which he procured to his 
parish. He died in 1724, aged seventy-eight. He left 
the following works : 1 . “ La V ie de M. C ret6, C ur£ de Nor- 
mandie;” 2. “ La Vie de Mademoiselle de Melon, princesse 
d’Epinoy, Institutrice des Hospitalieres de Baug6 et de 
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Beaufort en Anjou 3. La Vie du Comte de Moret, fils 
hatarel de Henri IV.;’* 4. “ La Vie de M. Dubois de la 
Ferte,” and the lives of some other persons held in great 
esteem in the Uoinish church.* 

GRANDIER (Urban), curate and canon of Loudun in 
France, famous for bis intrigues and tragical end, was the 
son of a notary royal of Sable, and born at Boiivere near 
Sable, in the latter part of the fifteenth century, but we 
&noW not in what year. He was a man of reading and 
judgment, and a famous preacher; for which the monks of 
Loiidun soon hat^d him, especially after he had urged the 
necessity of confessing sins to the parochial priests at Eas* 
ter. He was a handsome man, of an agreeable conversa- 
tion, neat in his dress, and cleanly in his person, which 
made him suspected of loving the fair sex, and of being 
beloved by them. In 1629, he was accused of having had 
‘A criminal conversation with some women in the very 
church of which he was curate ; on which the official con- 
'demned him to resign ail his benefices, and to live in 
penance. He brought an appeal, this sentence being an 
encroachment upon the civil power ; and, by a decree of 
the parliament of Paris, he was referred to the presidial of 
Poitiers, in which he was acquitted. Three years after, 
some Ursuline nuns of Loudun were thought, by the vul- 
gar, to be possessed with ^le devil^ and Grandier’s ene- 
mies, the capuchins of Loudun, charged him with being 
the autliGir of the possession, that is, with witchcraft. They 
thought, however, that in order to make the charge succeed 
according to their wishes, it was very proper to strengthen 
themselves with the authority of cardinal Richlieu. For 
this purpose, they wrote to father Joseph, their fellow- 
capiichin, who had great credit with the cardinal, that 
Grandier was the author of the piece entitled ‘‘ La Cor- 
donnicrre de Loudun,” or **The Woman Shoemaker of 
Loudon,’* a severe satire upon the cardinal’s person and 
family. This great minister, among many good qualities, 
harboured the most bitter resentment against the authors 
of libels against him ; and father Joseph liaving persuaded 
him that Grandier was the author of “ La Cordonniere de 
Loudun,” he wrote immediately to De Laubardernont, 
counsellor of state, and his creature, to make a diligent in- 
quiry into the affair of the nuns. De Laubardernont ac- 
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cordingly arrested Grandier in Dec. 1633 ; and, after he 
had thoroughly examined the affair, went to meet the car- 
dinal, and to take proper measures with him. In July 
1634, letters patent were drawn up and sealed, to try 
Grandier ; and were directed to De Laubardemont, and to 
twelve judges chosen out of the courts in the neighbour- 
hood of Loudun ; all men of honour indeed, but very cre- 
dulous, and on that account chosen by Grandier’s enemies. 
In Aug. 18, upon the evidence of Astarotli, the chief of 
possessing devils ; of Easas, of Celsus, of Acaos, of Eudon, 
&c. that is to say, upon the evidence of the nuns, who as- 
serted that they were possessed with those devils, the com- 
missaries passed judgment, by which Grandier was declared 
well and duly attainted, and convicted of the crime of 
magic, witchcraft, and possession, which by his means 
happened on the bodies of some Ursuline nuns of Loudun, 
and of some other lay persons, mentioned in his trial ; for 
wliich crimes he w^as sentenced to make the amende honor-^ 
ublcy and to be burnt alive with the magical covenants and 
characters which were in the register-office, as also with 
the MS. written by him against the celibacy of priests; 
and his ashes to be thrown up into the air. Grandier heard 
this dreadful sentence without any emotion ; and, when he 
went to the place of execution, suffered his punishment 
with great firmness a(|d courage, April 18, 1634. 

The story of this unhappy person shews how easily an 
innocent man may be destroyed by the malice of the few, 
working upon the credulity and superstition of the many : 
for, Grandier, though certainly a bad man, was as certainly 
innocent of the crimes for which he suffered. Renaudot, a 
famous physician, and the first author of the French ga- 
zette, wrote Grandier's eulogium, which was published at 
Paris in loose sheets. It was taken from Menage, wKo 
openly defends the curate of Loudun, and calls the pos- 
session of those nuns chimerical. In 1693 was published 
at Amsterdam Uistoire des Diables de Loudun from 
which very curious account it appears, that the pretended 
possession of the Ursulines was an horrible conspiracy 
against Grandier’s life. As an author be is known only for 
a funeral oration for Scaevola de St. Martha, which is said 
to be an eloquent performance.' 

GRANDIN (Martin), a learned French divine, was 
born at St. Quentin, Nov. 11, 1604, and was educated in 
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classical learning at Noyon and Amiens. At the age of 
seventeen he came to Paris, where he studied divinity 
tinder the Jesuit Mairat, and afterwards taught a course of 
philosophy in the college of cardinal Le Moine. He was- 
then admitted a doctor of the Sorbonne, and in 
appointed professor of divinity^ which office he retained 
until his death, Nov. 1*6, 1691. He was a man of piety 
and talents, and an elegant and correct speaker. His 
course of theological lectures was published by M. du 
Plessis d’Argentre, 1710 — 1712, in 6 vols. 4to, under the 
title of Opera nieologica.’’ * 

GRANDIUS, or GRANDI (Guido), a philosopher and 
mathematician, was born Oct. 1, 1671, at Cremona, where 
his father, a branch of a decayed family, carried on the 
business of an embroiderer. His mother, a woman of con- 
siderable talents, taught him Latin, and gave him some 
taste for poetry. Being disposed to a studious life, he 
chose the profession ©f theology, that he might freely in- 
dulge his inclination. He entered into the religious order 
of Camaldolites, at Ravenna, in 1687, where he was dis- 
tinguished for his pro6ciency in the different branches of 
literature and science, but was much dissatisfied with the 
Peripatelic philosophy of the schools. He had not been 
here long before he established an academy of students of 
his own age, which he called the .^ertanti, in opposition 
to another juvenile society called the Concord!. To bis 
philosophical studies he added those of the belles lettres, 
music, and history. It appears to have been his early am- 
bition to introduce a new system in education, and with 
thatView he obtained the professorship of philosophy at Flo- 
rence, by the influence of father Caraineili, although not 
without some opposition from the adherents to the old 
opinions. He now applied himself to the introduction of 
the Cartesian philosophy, while, at the same time, he be- 
can>e zealously attached to mathematical studies. I'he 
works of the great Torricelli, of our countryman Wallis, 
and of other celebrated mathematicians, were his favourite 
companions, and the objects of his familiar intercourse. 
His first publication was a treatise to resolve the problems 
of Vlviani on the construction of arcs, entitled Geome- 
irica Demonstratio Vivianeorum probleinatum,’* Florence, 
1699, 4to. He dedicated this work to the grand duke 
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Cosmo III. who appointed the author professor of philosp- 
pliy in the university of Pisa. From this time Grandius pur- 
sued the higher branches of mathematics with the utmost 
ardour, and had the honour of ranking the ablest mathe- 
maticians among his friends and correspondents. Of the 
number may be named the ilhistrious Newton, Leibnitz, 
and BernouilU. His next publications were, Geometrica 
cleaionstratio theorematum Hugenianorum circa logisticam, 
sen Logarithmicam lineam,” 1701, 4to, and “ Quadra tura 
circuli et hyperbolae per infinitas hyperbolas et parabolas 
geometrice exhibita,” l^isa, 1703, 8vo. He then published 
‘‘ Sejani et llufini dialogus de Laderchiana historia S. 
Petri Damiani,” Paris, 1705, and ‘‘ Dissertationes Camal- 
dulenses,” embracing inquiries into the history of the Ca- 
maldolites, both which gave so much ofteucc to the com- 
nuinicy, that he was deposed from the dignity of abbot of 
8t. Michael at Pisa; but the grand duke immediately ap- 
pointed him his professor of mathematics in the university. 
He now resolved some curious and difficult problems for 
the improvement of acoustics, which had been presented 
to the royal society in Dublin, and having accomplished 
his o])ject, he transmitted the solutions, by means of the 
British minister at the court of Florence, to the Royal 
Society at London, This was published under the title of 
** Oisquisitio geometrica in systema sonorum 1). Narcissi 
(Marsh) arcliiepiscopi'Armachaiu,” in 1709, when he was 
chosen a fellow of the royal society. This was followed 
by his principal work, “ De iniinitis infinitorum, et in- 
finite parvoruiu ordiiubus disquisitio geometrica,” Pisa, 
1710, 4to, and by many other works enumerated by his 
biographer, few of which appear in the catalogues of the 
public libraries in this country. Among other subjects he 
defended Galileo’s doctrine respecting the earth’s motion, 
and obtained a complete victory over those who opposed 
it. He was deeply versed in subjec ts of political economy ; 
and various disputes were referred to his decision respect- 
ing the rights of fishery, &c. He was appointed commis- 
sioner from the grand duke and the court of Rome jointly, 
to settle some dilferences between the inhabitants of Fer- 
rara and Bologna, concerning the works necessary to pre- 
s-erv^ tbeir territories from the ravages of inundation. For 
these and other important public services, he was liberally 
rewarded by his employers. He died at the age of se- 
venty-two, in July 1742.^ 
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GRANET (Francis), deacon of the church of Aix, was 
born in 1692, at Brignolles in Provence, of a mjercantile 
family. Hfe was educated in his own country, but came 
young to Paris, where his literary taste and talents pro- 
cured him many friends, by whose assistance he increased 
his stores of knowledge, and as his income was very 
limited, entered upon a course of literary labours. He 
was a contributor, as far as voL XIX. to the “ Bibliotheque 
Fran^oise,” a well-known journal printed in Holland ; and 
when Desfontaines was obliged to discontinue his Nou- 
velliste du Parnasse,'* (in which Granet had written) and 
obtained permission to carry it on again under another 
title, he engaged Granet’s services in this new undertaking 
called ‘‘Observations sur les ecrits modernes.*' It began in 
1735, and was published weekly until Sept. 1743, when the 
King revoked the privilege. Busied as Granet was on this 
work, he found leisure to undertake in 1738 the continua- 
tion of a journal entitled “ Reflexions sur les ouvrages de 
litterature.” This he extended as far as twelve volumes. 
It contains many extracts and remarks given with taste 
and judgment, but others that are merely repetitions of 
what he had written for the “ Observations sur les eerits 
modernes.” He had also a trick of inserting letters to 
himself, when he wished to publish satire without being 
accountable for it, but it is not thought that this disguise 
was of much avail. It was perha[)s his misfortune that he 
was obliged by the narrowness of his circumstances to em- 
ploy himself thus on the labours of others, and in preparing 
new editions, when he might have executed original works 
that would have done him credit. Indeed a few months 
before his death he hinted to his friends that necessity 
only had forced him to this drudgery, and that he had no 
consolation but in the hope that he should one day or other 
be at liberty to employ his talents in a more creditable 
way. He had learned English, and in order to make that 
a source of profit, translated sir Isaac Newton’s “ Chrono- 
log>V’ which he published at Paris in 1728, 4lo, with au 
excellent preface, of which he took care to speak very 
Mgbly in the 14th vol. of the “ Bibliotheque Fran^oise,’* 
and, probably by way of blind, speaks very differently 
there of some of his contemporaries, from what he had 
advanced in his preface. In short he appears to have per- 
fectly understood the trade of reviewing. One of his best 
editions is that of the works of M, de Launoy, which was 
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published at Geneva, 10 vols. fol. with a valuable preface, 
a life, and a ‘‘ Launoiana,” co!!.sisting of very curious ar- 
ticles. Moreri gives a numci ous list of other editions and 
publications to whicli he wrote prefaces and notes. He 
died at Paris April 2, 1741, and a spirited eloge was writ- 
ten on him by the abbe Desfontaines. * 

GRANGE (Joseph de Chancel de la), a French sa- 
tirist and dramatic poet, was born 1676, in Perigord. He 
wrote a little comedy in three acts, when but nine years old, 
which was performed several days successively in the col- 
lege of Bourdeaux, where he was a scholar; and at six- 
teen, produced his tnigedy of “ Jugurtha but the work 
which has mavlo him most known, is a satire against the 
duke of Orleans, then regent, entitled, “ The Philip'* 
picks,” in wiiich he accused that nobleman of the most 
atrocious crimes. To avoid the punishment this work de- 
served, he tied to Avignon, in which city was a French 
ofEcer, who had taken refuge there in consequence of 
having committed a murder, and received a promise of 
pardon if he could entice the author of the Philippicks” 
into the French dominions. His attempt succeeded, and 
La Grange was conducted to the isle of St. Margaret; but 
finding means to make friends of his keepers, escaped in a 
boat to Villa Franca, notwithstanding a violent storm. 
The king of Sardinia gave him a considerable sum of mo- 
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ney, and lie went from thence into Spam; afterwards into 
Holland, where he remained till the duke of Orleans was 
dead. He was then permitted to end bis days in France, 
where he died in 1758, at the castle of Anioniat, his family 
seat. His works have been collected in 5 vols. small l^mo, 
and his tragedies have been as much admired, as his lyric 
efforts have been depreciated.* 

GRANGER (James), a well-known biographer, but 
who has been himself left without any memorial, was the 
son of Mr. William Granger, by Elizabeth Tutt, daughter 
of Tracy Tutt. Of the condition of his parents, or the 
place of his education, we have not been able to recover 
any particulars. He studied, however, for some time at 
Christ -church, Oxford, which he probably left wiihout 
taking a degree ; and having entered into holy orders, was 
presented to the vicarage of Shiplake, in Uxfordslure, a 
living in the gift of the dean and chapter of Windsor, lie 
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’.informs as, in the dedication of his ** Biographical His- 
tory,*’ that his name and person were known to few at the 
time of its publication (1769), as he had the good for- 
tune to retire early to independence, obscurity, and con- 
tent.” He adds, that ‘‘ if he has an ambition for any 
thing, it is to be an honest man and a good parish priest,” 
and in both those characters he was highly esteemed by all 
who kne# him. To the duties of his sacred office, he at- 
tended with the most scrupulous assiduity and zeal, and 
died in the performance of the most solemn office of the 
church. Such was his pious regard for the day appointed 
for religious observances, that he would not read the 
proofs of his work while going tlirough the press on that 
day ; and with such an impression of what was his duty, 
found no great difficulty in resisting the arguments of his 
bookseller, Tom Davies, who endeavoured to persuade 
him that this was a work of necessity.” It appears that 
some time before his death he was anxious to obtain a 
living within a tenable distance of Shiplake, but did not 
succeed. In 1773 or 1774 he accompanied lord Mount- 
stuart, now earl of Bute, on a tour to Holland, where his 
lordship made an extensive collection of portraits. In 
1772 he. published a sermon entitled An Apology for the 
Brute Creation, or Abuse of Animals censured.” I'his 
was preached in his parish-church, Oct. 18, 1772, and, as we 
are informed in a postscript, gave almost universal disgust; 

the mention of horses and dogs was censured as a pros- 
titution of the dignity of the pulpit, and considered as a 
proof of the author’s growing insanity but more conr)- 
petent judges, and indeed the public at large, applauded 
him for exerting his humanity and benevolence in a case 
w^hich is so often overlooked, the treatment of the brute 
4;reatiou. Mr. Granger, who was a man of some humour, 
and according to the evidence of his friend and corre- 
spondent the rev. Mr. Cole, a frequent retailer of jokes, 
dedicated this sermon To T. B. Drayman,” for which 
he gives as a reason that he had seen this man exercise 
the lash with greater rage, and heard him at the same time 
swear more roundly and forcibly, than he ever heard or 
saw any of bis brethren of the whip in London. Mr. Gran- 
ger appears to have taken some pains with this man, but 
to little purpose* He was, however, afterwards killed by 
a kick from one of the horses whom he delighted to tor- 
ment, which gave Mr. Granger an opportunity of strengtl^r 
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ening bis arguments with bis parishioners by a warning 
like tbis^ which could not fail, for some tune at least, to 
make an impression on their minds. In 177^ be printed 
another sermon, entitled The nature and extent of In- 
dustry,” preached before bis grace V'vedevic, archbishop 
of Canterbury, July 4, 1775, in ibe parish church of Hhip- 
lake. This was gravely dedicated, “ To the inhabitants 
of the parish of Shiplake who neglect the service of the 
church, and spend the Sabbath in the worst kind of idle* 
ness, this plain sermon, which they never heard, and pro- 
bably will never read, is inscribed b}- their sincere well- 
wisher and faithful minister J. G.” Both these discourses 
were favourably received by the public, and many clergy- 
men and others purchased quantities of them for distril)u- 
tion. His memory, however, is best preserved by his 
** Biographical History of England from Egbert ilie Great 
to the Revolution,” at which he employed himself for 
many years, and lived to see two editions sold, and a taste 
created for collections of portraits, which is intleetl the 
principal inu^iition of the author, his biography including 
only those persons of whom some engraved portrait is ex- 
tant. It was first published in 4 thin 4to vols. in 1769, but 
the second and subsequent editions have been printed in 
8 VO. The preparation of such a work C()iild not fail to 
yield the autlior much amusement, and hkewdse procured 
him the correspondence of many eminent scholars and gen- 
tlemen who were either collectors of portraits, or conver- 
sant in English biography. He hud amassed considerable 
materials for a continuation of this work, which was pre- 
vented by bis sudden and much-lamented death. On 
Sunday April 14, 1776, he read prayers and preached ap- 
parently in good health, but while afterwards at the com- 
munion-table, in the act of administering the sacrament, 
he was seized with an apoplectic fit, and notwitiistanding 
immediate medical assistance, died next morning. This 
affecting circumstance was happily expressed by a friend 
ill these lines : 

More happy end what saint e’er knew ? 

To whom like mercy shown ? 

His Saviour’s death in rapturous view. 

And unperceived his own.” 

He was, if we mistake not, about sixty years old. His 
brother John died at Basingstoke in 1810, aged 80. His 
very numerous collection, of upwards of fourteen thousand 
portraits^ was sold by Greenwood in 1778, but the sale is 
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said to have been not very productive. That his cele- 
brated work, the Bioprraphical History,” is an amusing 
one, cannot well be denied ; and its principal excellence 
consists in the critical accuracy and conciseness with which 
he has characterized the persons who are included in his 
plan ; but, as he includes all persons without distinction, of 
whom any portrait is extant, we find him preserving the 
memory of many of the most worthless and insignificant of 
mankind, as well as giving a value to specimens of the art 
of engraving which are beneath •»!! contempt. Mr. Wal- 
pole said that Granger had drowned his taste for portraits 
in the ocean of biography ; and though he began with elu- 
cidating prints, he at last only sought prints that he might 
write the lives of those they represented. His work was 
grown, and growing ^o voluminous, that an abridgment 
only could have made it useful to collectors. Perhaps a 
more serious objection might be offered, which the author 
could not have foreseen. While this work has excited a 
taste for collecting portraits not only harmless, but useful, 
when confined to men of probity, it has unfortunately at 
the same time created a trade very little connected with 
the interests of literature or common honesty, a species of 
purveyors who have not only lessened the value of books 
by robbing them of their portraits, but have carried their 
depredations into our public libraries, and have found en- 
couragement where they ought to have met with detection 
and punishment,’ 

GRANT or GRAUNT (Edw^ard), a man of eminent 
learning in the sixteen! h century, was educated at West- 
minster-school, from whence he was removed either to 
Christ-church or Broadgate^s-hail, in the university of Ox- 
ford, where he took the degree of B. A. February 27, 
1571, and that of master the 27th of March, 1372 ; about 
which time he was appointed master of Westminster school, 
where a great many persons who were afterwards eminent 
in church and state, were educated under his care. In 
1575 he published at London in 4to, “ GraecsB Linguce 
Spicilegium,” which was afterwards epitomized by his 
learned usher, Mr. William Camden, and printed at Lon- 
don, 1597, in 8vo, under the title of ‘Mnstitutio Grmcas 

* Granger's Hist. — Correspondence published by Mr. Malcolm.— Continua- 
tion of his History by the Rt*v. Mark Koble, 1806, 3 rols. Bvo.- — Cole’s MS 
Correspondence, in the British Museum. — Gent. Mag, vojs, XLVI. Lii. 
LXXIll. and LXXX. 
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Grdmmatices compendiaria in usum Regisc Scholre West- 
inonasteriensis/’ In 1577 our author was made pre- 
bendary of the twelfth stall in the collegiate chnixii of 
Westminster, in the room of Dr. Thomas \\ atts ; and about 
that time being admitted B. D. of Cambridge, was incor- 
porated in the same degree at Oxford in May 1579. He 
was afterwards doctor of that faculty at Cambridge. He 
resigned his mastership of Westminster- school about the 
month of February 1591, and was succeeded in March fol- 
lowing by Mr, Camden; he was then presented to the living 
of Barnet, in Middlesex, and to the rectory of 1 oppers- 
iield, rn Essex, in 1598. He died Angnst 4, ]f>0], and 
was interred in St. Peter’s church at Westminster. He 
collected and published the Letters and Poems of Roger 
Ascham, to which lie subjoined a piece of his own, en- 
titled ‘‘ () ratio de Vita & Obitu llogori Ascham i, ac dic- 
tion is elegaiitii, cum adhortatione ad adolesceniulos,** 
l^ondon, 1577,' in 8vo. He was an excellent Latin poet, 
as appears from several copies of verses written by him, 
and printed in various books; and was cxceodnigly well 
versed in all parts of polite literature. Bentlmm says lu: 
had been vicar of South Benfleet, in Essex, in 158^, but 
resigned it soon, and that he was a prebendary of Ely in 
1580. » 

GRANT (Francis), lord Cullen, an eminent lawyer 
and judge in Scotland, was descended from a younger 
branch of the ancient family of the Grants, of Gram, in 
that kingdom ; his ancestor in a direct lines being sir John 
Grant, of Grant, who married lady Margaret Stuart, 
daughter of the earl of Athol. He was born aliout 1660, 
and received the first part of bis education at Aberdeen ; 
but, being intended for the profession of the law, was sent 
to finish his studies at Leyden, under the celebrated Voet, 
with whom he became so great a favourite by his singular 
application, that many years afterwards the professor men- 
tioned him. to his pupils, as one that had done honour to 
the university, and recommended his example to them. 
On his return to Scotland, he passed through the exami- 
nation requisite to his being admitted advocate, with sucli 
abilities as to attract the particular notice of sir George 
Mackenzie, then king’s advocate, one of the most inge- 
nious men, as well as one of the ablest and most eminent 
lawyers, oif that age. 

* Biog. BriU— Qea. Di€t.-^Ath, Ou yoU I.— Tanaer-^-Benlham’s Ely. 
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Being thus qualified for practice^ he soon got into full 
employ, by the distinguishing figure which he made at the 
Revolution in 1688. He was then only twenty -eight years' 
of age ; but, as the measures of the preceding reign had 
led him to study the constitutional points of law, he disco- 
vered a masterly knowledge, when the convention of 
estates met to debate that important aflPair concerning the 
vacancy of the throne, upon the departure of king James 
to France. Some of the old lawyers, in pursuance of the 
principles in which they had been bred, argued warmly 
against those upon which the Revolution, which had takea 
{dace in England, was founded ; and particularly insisted 
on the inability of the convention of estates to make any 
disposition of the crown. Grant opposed these notions 
with great strength and spirit, and about that time pub- 
lished a treatise, in which he undertook, by the principles 
of law, to prove that a king might forfeit his crown for 
himself and his descendants ; and that in such a case the 
states had a power to dispose of it, and to establish and 
limit a legal succession, concluding with the warmest re- 
commendations of the prince of Omnge to the regal 
tlignity. 

This piece, being generally read, was thought to have 
had considerable influence on the public resolutions, and 
certainly recommended him to both parties in the way of 
his profession. Those who diflered from him in opinion 
admired his courage, and were desirous of making use of 
his abilities ; as on tlie other hand, those who were friends 
to the revolution were likewise so to him, which brought him 
ijito great business, and procured him. by special com- 
missionsf frequent emplqgfment from me crown. In all 
Uiese he acquitted himself with so much hoiiour, that, as 
soon as the union of the tw'o kingdoms came to be seriously 
considered in the English court, queen Anne unexpectedly, 
as well as without application, created him a baronet in 
1705, ill the view of securing his interest towards complet- 
ing that design ; and upon the same principle her majesty 
about a year after appointed him one of the judges, or (as 
they are styled in Scotland) one of the senators of the col- 
lege of justice. 

From this time, according to the custom of Scotland, he 
vas styled, from the name of bis estate, lord Cullen, and 
the same good qualities which had recommended him to 
this post were very conspicuous in the discharge of it 3 in 
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wViich he continued for twenty years with the highest rc- 
puttiiion, when a period was put to his life, by an illness 
which lasted but three days; and, though no violent symp- 
toms appeared, yet his physicians clearly discerned that 
his disikolutiou was at hand. They acquainted him with 
their opinion, which he received not only calmly, but chear- 
fully ; declaring that be had followed the dictates of his 
conscience, and was not afraid of death. He took a tender 
farewell of his children and friends, recommended to them 
earnestly a steady and constant attachment to the faith and 
duty of Christians, and assured them that true religion 
was the only thing that could bring a man peace at the last. 
He expired soon after, March 16, 1726, in his sixty-sixth 
year. 

He was so true a lover of learning, and was so much ad- 
dicted to his studies, that, notwithstanding the multiplicity 
of his business while at the bar, and his great attention to 
bis charge when a judge, he ne\ei theless found time to 
write various treatises, on very difierent yet important sub- 
jects ; some political, which were rernarkal)ly well-timed, 
and highly serviceable to the government; others of a 
most extensive nature, such as his essays on law, religion, 
and education, which were dedicated to his late majesty 
when prince of Wales, by whose command, his then secre- 
tary, Mr. Samuel Molyneux, wrote him a letter of thanks, 
in which were many gracious expressions, as well in rela- 
tion to the piece as to its author. He composed, besides 
these, many discourses on literary subjects, for the exer- 
cise of his own t^ughts, and for the better discovery of 
truth, which wenPno farther ^n bis own closet, and, 
from a principle of modesty, were not communicated even 
to his most intimate friends. 

In his private character be was as amiable as he was re- 
spectable ill the public. There were certain circiim- 
stances that determined him to part with an estate that 
was left him by his father ; and it being foreseen that he 
would employ the produce of it, and the money he had 
acquired by his profession, in a new purchase, there were 
many decayed families who solicited him to take their lands 
upon his own tet^s, relying entirely on that equity which 
they conceived to be the rule of his actions. It appeared 
that their opinion of him was perfectly well grounded ; for, 
being at length .prevailed upon to lay, out his money on the 
estate of an unfortunate family, who had a debt upon it of 
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more than it was wotth, he first put their aflairs into order*, 
and by classing the different demandsi and compromising a 
variety of claims, secured some thousand pounds to the 
heirs, without prejudice to any, and of which they never 
could have been possessed but from bis interposition and 
vigilance in their behalf, so far was he either from making 
any advantage to himself of their necessities, or of his own 
skill in his profession ; a circumstance justly mentioned to 
bis honour, and which is an equal proof of his candour, 
generosity, and compassion. His piety was sincere and 
unaffected, and his love for the church of Scotland was 
shewn in his recommending moderation and charity to the 
edergy as well as laity, and engaging the former to insist 
upon moral duties as the clearest and most convincing 
proofs of men’s acting upon religious principles; and his 
})ractice, through his whole life, was the strongest argu- 
ment of his being thoroughly ])ersuaded of those truths, 
which, from his love to mankind, he laboured to inculcate. 
He was charitable without ostentation, disinterested in his 
friendships, and bein?ficent to all who had any thing to do 
with him. He was not only strictly just, but so free from 
any species of avarice, that his lady, who was a woman of 
great prudence, finding him more intent on the business 
committed to him by others than on his own, took the care 
of placing out his money upon herself ; and, to prevent 
his postponing, as he was apt to do, such kind of affairs, 
when securities offered, she caused the circumstances of 
them to be staled in the form of cases, and so procured his 
opinion upon his own concerns, as if they had been those 
of a client. These iittl^circumstance#are mentioned as 
more expressive of his tOTper than actions of another kind 
could be ; because, in matters of importance, men either 
act from habit, or fyom motives that the world cannot pene- 
trate ; but, in things of a trivial nature, are loss upon their 
guard, shew their true disposition, and stand confessed for 
what they are. He passed a long life in ease and honour. 
His sincerity and , steady attachment to his principles re- 
ctmmiended him to all parties, even to those who differed 
from him most ; and bis charity and moderation converted 
this respect into affection, so that not many of his rank 
had more friends, and perhaps none could boast of having 
fewer enemies. He left behind him three sons and five 
daughters*, his eldest son, Archibald Grant, esq. in his 
father\s life<*time, represented in parliament the shire of 
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Aberdeen; and becoming by bi^ demise sir Archibald 
Grant, bart was chosen again for the same county in 1717. 
His second son, William, followed his father’s profession, 
was several years lord-advocate for Scotland ; and, in 1757, 
one of the lords of session, by the title of lord Preston- 
grange. Francis, the third son, was a merchant, and three 
of the daughters were married to gentlemen of fortune. * 
GRANVILLE, Gkkenvile, or Grenville (George), 
viscount Lansdowne, an English poet, was descended of a 
family distinguished for their loyalty ; being second son of 
Barnard Granville, esq. brother to the first earl of Bath of 
this name, who had a principal share in bringing about the 
restoration of Charles If. and sou of the loyal sir Bevil 
Greenvile, who lost his life fighting for Charles 1. at Lans- 
dovvne in 1G43. He was burn in U>67, and in his infancy 
was sent to France, under the tuition of sir William Ellys, 
a gentleman bred up under Dr. Busby, and who was after- 
wards eminent in many public stations. From this excel- 
lent tutor he not only imbibed a taste for classical learning, 
but was also instructed in all other accomplishments suit- 
able to his birth, in which he made so quick a proRcienev, 
that after he had distinguished himself above all the youths 
of France in martial exercises, be was sent to I'riniiy- col- 
lege, Cambridge, in 1677, at ten years of age; and before 
he was twelve, spoke some verses of his own composing to 
the duchess of York, afterw'ards queen- consort to James IL 
at her visit to that university in 1679. On account of his 
extraordinary merit, he was created M. A, at tl)e age of 
thirteen, and left the college soon after. 

In the first stag% of his life, he seems rather to have 
made his Muse subservient to his llnbition and thirst after 
military glory, in which there appeared such a force of 
genius as raised the admiration of Mr. Waller. But his 
ambition shewed itself most active on the duke of Mon- 
mouth’s rebellion ; and he requested his father to let him 
arm in defence of his sovereign ; but being then only 
eighteen years of age, he was thought too young for such 
an enterprize. It was not wdtbout extreme reluctance that 
he submitted to the tenderness of paternal restraint ; which 
was the more mortifying, as his uncle the earl of Bath had 
on this occasion raised a regunent of foot for the king’s 
service ; with the behaviour and discipline of which bis 
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majesty was so well pleased, that, on reviewing them at 
Hounslow,^ as a public mark of his approbation he con-* 
ferred the honour of knighthood upon our author's elder 
brother Bevil, who was a captain, at the head of the regi- 
ment. Thus, forbidden to handle his pike on this impor- 
tant occasion, be took up his pen after the rebellion was 
crushed, and addressed some congratulatory lines to the 
king. 

When the prince of Orange declared his intended expe- 
dition to England, our young hero made a fresh applica- 
tion, in the most importunate terms, to let him prove his 
loyalty. His letter to his father, on this occasion, which 
is printed by Dr. Johnson, is an elegant composititm ; but 
this was likewise unavailing, as the danger was now in- 
creased in a greater proportion than his age. The king's 
aLlairs were become so desperate, that any attempt to serve 
him could only have involved him in bis royal master’s 
ruin. On this he sat down a quiet spectator of the revolu- 
tion, ill which most of his family acquiesced, but was cer- 
tainly f^r from being pleased with the change; he saw no 
prospect of receiving any favours from the new administra- 
tion ; and resolving to lay aside all thoughts of pushing his 
fortune either in the court or the camp, he endeavoured 
to divert his melancholy in the company and conversation 
of the softer sex. His adopted favourite was the countess 
of Newburgh, and he exerted all his powers of verse iu 
singing the force of this enchantress's charms, and the 
sweets of his owji captivity. But he sang in vain^ hapless 
like Wal^r in his passion, while by his poetry he endea- 
voured to raise his Myra to the immortality which Waller 
had given to Sacharissaf In the mean time some of his 
friends were much grieved at this conduct in retiring from 
business, as unbecoming himself, and disgraceful to his 
family. One of these in particular, a female relation, 
whose name was Higgins, took the liberty to send to him 
an expostulatory ode in 1690 , in hopes of shaming him 
out of his enchantment ; but this was his age of romance, 
and he persisted in asserting that his resolution was un- 
changeable, and that be would barter no happiness for 
that of a lover. 

In this temper he passed the course of king William's 
reign in private life, enjoying the company of his Muse, 
which he employed in celebrating the reigning beauties of 
that age, as Waller, whom he strove to imitate, had done 
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those of die preceding. We have also several . dramatic 
pieces written in this early part of Jife, of which the 

British Enchanters,” he tells us himself, was the first 
essay of a very infant Muse ; being written at bis first en- 
trance into his teens, and attempted rather as a task in 
hours free from other exercises, than with any view to pub- 
lic exhibition. But Betterton, the celebrated actor, hav- 
ing accidentally seen it many years after it was written, 
begged it for the stage, where it found so favourable a 
reception, as to have an uninterrupted run of at least forty 
days. His other dramatic pieces were also well received ; 
but although we are assured they owed that reception to 
their own merit, as much as to the general esteem and 
respect which all the polite world professed for their author, 
that intrinsic merit is not now discoverable. Addison, 
however, joined with Dryden in sounding Granville’s 
praises; the former, in the ‘‘ Epilogue to the British En- 
chanters;” and the latter, in some verses addressed to him 
upon his tragedy of Heroic Love.” 

Upon the accession of queen Anne, he stood as fair in 
the general esteem as any man of his years, now about 
thirty-five. He had always entertained the greatest vene- 
ration for the queen, and he made his court to her in the 
politest manner in Urganda’s prophecy, spoken by way of 
epilogue at the first representation of the British Enchan- 
ters,” where he introduced a scene representing the queen, 
and the several triumphs of her reign. He entered heartily 
into the measures for carrying on the war against France ; 
and, with a view to excite a proper spirit in the nation, he 
translated the second OJynthian” of Demostnenes, in 
1702 . This new specimen of his learning gained him 
many friends, and added highly to his reputation ; and, 
when the design upon Cadiz was projected the same year, 
he presented to Mr. Harley, afterwards earl of Oxford, an 
authentic journal of Mr. Wimbledon’s expedition thither, 
in 162 ^ 1 ; in order that, by avoiding the errors committed 
in a former attempt upon that place, a more successful 
plan might be formed. But, little attention being given 
to it, the same mistakes were committed, and the same 
disappointment ensued : with this difference only, that 
the duke of Ormond had an opportunity to take his re- 
venge at Vigo, and to return with glory, which was not 
Wimbledon’s fate. 

By a laudable (economy Granville bad hitherto pre- 
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served himself from those embarrassments, which in more 
advanced life he is said to have incurred, and his father, 
who was just dead, had made some provision for him, 
which was increased by a small annuity left him by his 
uncle the earl of Bath, who died not long after. These 
advantages, added to the favours which his cousin John 
Grenville had received from her majesty in being raised to 
the peerage by the title of lord Grenville of Potheridge, 
and bis brother being made governor of Barbadoes, with a 
fixed salary of 2000/. the same enabled him to come into 
the house of commons, as member for Fowey in Cornwall, 
in the first parliament of the queen. In 1706, his fortune 
was improved farther by the loss of his eldest brother, sir 
Bevil, who died that year, in his passage from Barbadoes, in 
the flower of his age, unmarried, and universally lamented. 
Hence our younger brother stood now as the head- branch 
of his family, and be still held bis seat in the bouse of com- 
mons, both in the second and third parliaments of the 
queen. But the administration being taken out of the 
hands of bis friends, with whom be remained steadily con- 
nected in the same principles, he was cut oif from any pro- 
spect of being preferred at court. 

In this situation he diverted himself among his brother 
poets ; and we find him at this time introducing Wycherley 
and Pope to the acquaintance of Henry St. John, esq. 
afterwards lord viscount Bolingbroke. This friend, then 
displaced, having formed a design of celebrating such of 
the poets of that age as he thought deserved any notice, 
had apfdied for a character of the former to our author, 
who, in^ reply, having done justice to Mr. Wycherley’s 
merit, concludes bis letter thus : In short, Sir, I’ll have 
you judge for yourself. 1 am not satisfied with this imper- 
fect sketch ; name your day, and ! will bring you together; 
I shall have both your thanks ; let it be at my lodging. 1 
.can give you no Falernian that has out-lived twenty con- 
sulships, but I can promise you a bottle of good claret, 
chat has seen two reigns. Horatian w'it will not be wanting 
when you meet. He shall bring with him, if you will, a 
youngpoet newly inspired in the neighbourhood of Cooper’s- 
hiil, whom he and Walsh have taken under their wing. 
His name is Pope, he is not above seventeen or eighteen 
years of age, and promises miracles. If he goes on as he 
has begun in the pastoral way, as Virgil first tried his 
strength, we may hope to see English poetry vie with the 
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Homan, and this Swan of Windsor sing as sweetly as the 
Mantuan. I expect your answer.** 

SacheverelPs trial, which happened not long after, 
brought on that remarkable change in the ministry in 1710, 
when Mr. Granvil]e*s friends came again into power. He 
was elected for the borough of ilelston, but, being returned 
at the same time for the county of Cornwall, he chose to 
represent the latter; and on September 29, he was de- 
clared secretary at war, in the room of Robert. Walpole, 
esq. afterwards the celebrated minister. He continued in 
this oiBce for some time, and discharged it with reputation ; 
and, towards the close of the next year, 1711, he married 
the lady Mary, daughter of Edward Villiers, earl of Jersey, 
at that time possessed of a considerable jointure, as widow 
of Thomas Thynne, esq. He had just before succeeded to 
the estate of the elder branch of his family, at Stow ; and 
December 31, he was created a peer of Great Britain, by 
the title of lord Lansdowne, baron of Bideford, in the 
county of Devon. In this promotion he was one of the 
twelve peers who were all created at the same ‘time ; and so 
numerous a creation, being unprecedented, gave much 
offence, although but little in bis case. His lordship was 
now the next male-issue in that noble family, in which two 
peerages, that of the earl of Bath, and that of lord Gren- 
ville of Potlieridge, had been extinguished almost toge- 
ther : his personal merit was universally allowed ; and as to 
his political sentiments, those who thought him most mis- 
taken, allowed him to be open, candid, and uniform. He 
stood always high in the favour of queen Anne; and with 
great reason, having upon every occasion testified the 
greatest zelS for her government, and the most profound 
respect for her person. For these reasons, in the succeeding 
year, 1712, he was sworn of her majesty’s privy-council, 
made controller of her household, about a year after ad- 
vanced to the post of treasurer in the same office ; and to 
his other honours, says Dr. Johnson, was added the dedi- 
cation of Pope’s Windsor Forest.” His lordship cpn- 
tinued in his office of treasurer to the queen, until her 
death, when he kept company with his friends in falling a 
sacrifice to party-violence, being removed from his trea- 
surer’s place by George I. Oct, II, 1714. 

His lordship still continued steady to his former connec- 
tions, and iti that spirit entered his protest with them 
against the bills for attainting lord Boiiugbroke and the 
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duk6 of Orinond, in 1715. tie evfen entered deeply into 
the scheme for raising an insurrection in the West of Eng- 
land, and was at the .head of it, if we may believe lord 
Bolingbroke, who represents him possessed now with the 
same political fire and frenzy for the Pretender as he bad 
shewn in his youth for the father. In consequence, how- 
ever, of being suspected, he was apprehended September 
26, 1715, and committed prisoner to the Tower of London, 
where he continued until February 8, 1716-17, when he was 
released without any form of trial or acquittal. However 
sensible he might be at this time of the mistake in his con- 
duct, which had deprived him of his liberty, yet be was 
far from running into the other extreme. He seems, in- 
deed, to be one of those tories, who are said to have been 
driven by the violent persecutions against that party into 
jacobitism, and who returned to their former principles as 
soon as that violence ceased. Hence we hnd him, in 
1719, as warm as ever in defence of those principles, tlic 
first time of his speaking in the house of lords, in the 
debates about repealing the act against occasional con- 
formity. * 

His lordship continued steady in the same sentiments, 
which were so opposite to those of the court, and incon- 
sistent with the measures taken by the administration, that 
he must needs be sensible a watchful eye was kept ever 
upon him. Accordingly, when the flame broke out against 
his friends, on account of what is sometimes called Atter- 
bury’s plot, in 1722, his lordship, as some say, to avoid a 
second imprisonment in the Tower, withdrew to France, 
but others attribute his going thither to a degree of prol’u- 
sion which had embavrasseil his circumstances. He had 
been at Paris but a little while, when the first volume (»1 
Burnet’s “ History of his own Times” was published. 
Great expectations had been raised of this work, which ac- 
cordingly he perused with attention; and finding the cha- 
racters of the duke of Albemarle and the earl of Bath 
treated in a manner he tliought they did not deserve, he 
formed the design of doing them justice. This led him to 
consider what had been said by other historians concerning 
his family; and, as Clarendon and Echard had treated his 
uncle sir Richard Granville more roughly, Jiis lordship, 
being possessed of memoirs from which his conduct might be 
set in a fairer light, resolved to follow the dictates of duty 
and inclination, by publishing liis sentiments upon these 
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heads. These piecea are printed in his works, under the 
title of “ A Vindication of General Monk,” &c. and ‘‘ A 
Vindication of Sir Richard Greenville, General of the West 
to King Charles I.” &c. They were answered by Old- 
inixon, in a piece entitled ‘‘ Reflections historical and 
politic,” &c. 1732, 4to, and by judge Burnet, in Re- 
marks,” &c. a pamphlet. His lordship replied, in ‘‘A 
Letter to the author of the Reflections,” &c. 1732, 4to, 
and the spring following, there came out a very rough 
answer in defence of Echard, by Dr. Colbatch, entitled 

All Examination of Echard’s Account of the Marriage 
Treaty,” &c. 

He continued abroad at Paris almost the space of ten 
years; and, being sensible that many juvenilities had es- 
caped his pen in his poetical pieces, made nse of the op- 
portunity furnished by this retirement, to revise and cor- 
rect them, in order to republication. Accordingly, at his 
return to England in 1732, he published these, together 
with a vindication of his kinsman just mentioned, in two 
volumes, 4to. To these may be added a tract in lord 
Somers’s collection, entitled ‘‘.A Letter from a nobleman 
abroad to his friend in England,” 1722. The late queen 
Caroline liaving honoured him with her protection, the 
last verses he wrote were to inscribe two copies of his 
poems, one of which was presented to her majesty, and 
the other to the princess royal Anne, late princess dowager 
of Orange. The remaining years of his life were passed 
in privacy and retirement, to the day of his death, which 
happened January 30, 1735, in his sixty-eighth year ; hav- 
ing lost his lady a few days before, by whom having no 
male issue, the title of Lansdowne became in him extinct. 

His character, as drawn by Dr. Johnson, seems now un- 
contested. He was, says that eminent critic, a man illus- 
trious by birth, and therefore attracted notice ; since he is 
atyled by Pope ‘‘the polite,” he must be supposed elegant 
in his manners, and generally loved ; he was in times of 
contest and turbulence steady to his party, and obtained 
that esteem which is always conferred upon firmness and 
consistency. As a poet. Dr. Johnson has appreciated his 
merit with equal justice. He was indeed but a feeble imi- 
tator of the feeblest parts of Waller, and is far more to be 
praised for his patronage of poets, and the judgment he 
shewed in the case of Pope, than for any pretensions to 
rank among them. His prose style, however, is excellent. 
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and far beyond .that of his early contemporaries. Dr^ 
Warton notices, as proofs of this, his Letter to a youngs 
man on his taking orders his Observations on Burnet,” 
his Defence of bis relation sir Richard Greenville,” his 
translation of some parts of Demosthenes, and his Letter 
to his father on the Revolution, written in 1688. The 
same critic, who must have been acquainted with some* 
who knew him 'intimately, adds that his conversation was 
most pleasing and polite ; and bis alFability, and universal 
benevolence and gentleness, captivating.' 

GRASSWINKEL {Theodore or Thif.rri), a learned 
lawyer, was born at Delft in 1600. He wrote various 
works upon legal and political subjects, by which he ac- 
quired a considerable reputation. Among these arc “ Li- 
bertas Veneta, seu Venetorum in se et suos imporandi 
Jus.” This was published in 1634, and in 1644 he de- 
fended the republic of Venice, in a dispute with the duke 
of Savoy concerning precedence; for which service, that 
republic created him a knight of St. Mark. lie had also 
before this, attempted to confute Buchanan’s treatise De 
Jure Majestatis,” in a work dedicated to Christina, queen 
of Sweden, who was known to be a great assertor of regal 
privileges. Grasswinkel defended the liberty of the seas 
against Selden, and Burgus, a native of Genoa, in his work 
“ Maris Liberi Vindiciae,” and with so much judgment, in 
their opinion, that the States of Holland gave him a pen- 
sion of 500 florins, with the title of Advocate-general of 
the marine, until an opportunity offered of rewarding his 
merit with a more honourable employment; which was 
afterwards that of advocate of the exchequer, and register 
and secretary of the chambre-mi-partie. He was author, 
likewise, of a treatise in two volufnes, 4to, On the Sove- 
reignty of the States of Holland.” He died of an apo- 
plexy at Mechlin, Oct. 12, 1666.® 

GRATAROLUS (William), a learned physician of. the 
sixteenth century, was born at Bergamo in Italy in 1510, 
and was educated at Padua, where he took his degrees 
with great reputation ; but having embraced the doctrines 
of the reformers, with which Peter Martyr made him 
acquainted, he was obliged to make bis escape, and 
went into Germany, that he might live undisturbed in the 

' TJiofjr. Brit. — Johnson ami Chalmers’s Poet-*, > 810 . — Bowles’^ edition of 
Pope ; SCO Iiitlfx. — Baik’s e<htion of Lord Orfoid’s Royal and Noble Authors. 

^ Mureri.— Gen. Diet. — Foppen BibI, Beljj. 
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protestant religion. After some stay at Basil, he was in- 
vited to Marpurg to be physic- professor ; but in a short 
time returned to Basil, and died there in 1562, or as some 
think in 1666, or 1668, which last seems most correct. 
He wrote a great many books, as, De Memoria repa- 
randa, augenda, conservanda, ac Reminiscentia. Oe 
Pra:clictioiie Morum, Naturarumque Hominum facili, & 
Inspectione parti nm corporis. Prognostica Naturalia de 
Teinporuiii mutatione perpetua, ordine Literarum. De 
Literatoruiii & eorum qui Magistratibus funguntur, con- 
servanda, preservandaque vaietudine. De Vitii Natura, 
artificio & usu ; Deque dmni Re Potabili. De Regimine 
iter Ageiitium, vel Equitum, vel Peditum, vel Navi, vel 
Curru viatoribus quibusque Utilissiini Libri duo.’* He 
likewise made a colleciioii of several tracts touching the 
sweating-sickness in England. Some of these works are 
honourable to his talents, and evince a large share of 
knowledge ; but in others he shews an attachment to the 
absurdities of alchemy, much superstition, and opinions 
which do not imply a sound judgment.* 

GRATIAN, a celebrated Benedictine of the twelfth 
century, was born at Chiusi, and spent near twenty-four 
years at the monastery of Bologna in composing a work 
which has gained him great fame, and which he published 
about 1151, under the title of Decretal,” or Concor- 
dantia discordaiitiuni Canon lun,” in which he endeavours 
to reconcile those canons wdiich seem to contradict each 
other ; hut as this author has been guilty of some errors, 
by mistaking a canon of one conned, <>r a passage of one 
father, for another, and has frequently quoted spurious de- 
cretals, several writers have endeavoured to correct these 
faults, particularly Anthony Augustine in his valuable 
work entitled De eniendatione Gratiani,” an excellent 
edition of which was published by Baluze. The popes 
arc indebted principally to Gratian’s Decretal for the high 
authority they exercised in the thirteenth and following 
centuries ; but all their pretensions are supported in this 
work upon suppositious canons, which that age was too 
ignorant to suspect. This work forms one of the principal 
parts of the canon law. The editions of Rome, 1582, 4 
vols. folio, and of Lyons, 1671, vols. folio, are the best. 
There is a separate edition of this Decretal, Mentz, 1472, 
folio.* 

* Niccron, vol. XXXI. — Gen. Diet. — Moreri. — Freheri Thealrum.— Saxii 
Onomasticon. * Cave.— Dupin.— Moreri.— Saxii Onoiiiaiiiicon. 
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GRATIANI (Antonio Maria), a learned bishop of 
Amelia, was born in 1536 in the little city called Borgo- 
di*Ban*8epulcro in Tuscany. He was educated by cardi- 
nal Commendo, who trusted him with the most important 
affairs, and gave him a rich abbey. After this cardinal’s 
death, Gratiani was secretary to pope Sixtus V. then to 
cardinal Montalto; and Clement VIII. who was partly in- 
debted to him for his elevation to the papal chair, made 
him bishop of Amelia, sent him to Venice as nuncio, and 
would have even created him cardinal, but was dissuaded 
from it by cardinal Aldobrandino, because Gratiani was 
the duke of Florence’s subject. The air of Venice not 
agreeing with liis health, he retired to Amelia, devoted 
himself to the duties of a holy bishop, and died there, 
1611. He left ^‘Synodal Ordinances;” “The Life of 
Cardinal Commendo,” 4to, which has been translated into 
French by M. Flechier ; “ De Bello Cyprio,” 4to ; “ De 
Casibus adversis illustrium virorum sui a^vi,” 4to, trans- 
lated into French by le Pelletier. In 1745, a posthumous 
work was published at Florence, De Scriptis invita Mi- 
nerva ad Aloysium fratrem libri viginti,” 4to. * 

GRATIUS (Faliscus), an eminent Latin poet, is sup- 
posed to have been contemporary with Ovid, and pointed 
out by him in the last elegy of the fourth book “ De 
Ponto,” “ Aptaque venanti Gratius anna dedit,” We 
have a poem of his, entitled “ Cynogeticon, or, The Art 
of hunting with Dogs which in strictness can only be 
called a fragment. The style of this poem is reckoned 
pure, but without elevation ; the poet, like others who 
have adopted the didactic plan, having been more soli- 
citous to instruct than to please his reader. He is also 
censured by the critics as dwelling too long on fables ; 
and as he is counted much superior to Nemesianus, who 
has treated the same subject, so he is reckoned in all 
points inferior to the Greek poet, Oppian, who wrote his 
Cynogetics and Halieutics under Severus and Caracalla, 
to whom be presented them, and who is said to have re- 
warded the poet very magnificently. The first edition of 
the “ Cynogeticon” was published in 1504, Bonon. folio, 
along with Nemesianus, and often reprinted ; but the best 
edition is that of London, 1690, in 8vo, “ cum Notis per- 
petuis Thomm Jonson, M. A.”* 

* Morerj. — Erytbrnsi Pinacotheca. 

3 Vossius da Poet. Lat.— 'Fabric. Bibl. Lat. 
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GRATIUS (Ortuinus), a native of Holhwic in the dio- 
cese of Munster, whose name was Graes, taught ethics 
and philosophy at Cologn, in a college of which he became 
the head, and died there May 22, 1542. His attachment 
to the catholic religion involved him in disputes with 
Reuchlin, Hutten, and other professors ; who, to ridicule 
the style of the Romish divines, the monks, and some re- 
ligious ceremonies, are supposed to have published Epis- 
tolm obsciirorum virorum ad Dominum Magistrum Ortui- 
nuni Gratium,” 1516 and 1517, 4to, in two parts, of which 
there have been editions since. But it is more probable that 
this book was really written by Van Hutten and John Jaeger, 
alias John Crotus, Luther’s contemporary and friend, and 
who afterwards returned to the church of Rome, and was then 
reproached by Christopher Olearius for writing such a satire. 
Erasmus is said to have been so pleased with it, as to be thrown 
into a violent fit of laughter, which burst an impostbume in 
his face. In 17 10, a beautiful edition was published in 1 2ino, 
at London, dedicated to the author of the Tatler. It was 
condemned by LeoX. March 15, 1517 ; and Gratiiis wrote 
in opposition to it, Lamentationes obscurorum virorum 
non prohibitue per Sedem Apostolicarn,’’ Cologn, 1518, 
8vo, reprinted in 1649. He also published Triumphus 
B. Job,” in elegiac verse, in three books, Cologn, 1537, 
folio ; ‘‘ Fasciculus rerum expctendarum et fugiendarurn,” 
Cologn, 1535, folio, reprinled under the inspection of Ed- 
ward Brown, London, IGDO, 2 vols. folio; which is a cu- 
rious collection of pieces resj}ecting the council of Basil. ‘ 

GRAUNT, EDWARD. See GRANT. 

GRAUNT (John), the cclcbrcited author of the ‘‘ Ob- 
servations on tlie Bills of Mortality,” was the sou of Henry 
Graunt of Hampshire, who being afterwards settled iu 
Birchin-lane, London, had this child born there, April 24, 
1 620. Being a rigid puritan, he bred him up in all the 
strictness of those principles; and designing him for trade, 
gave him no more education than was barely necessary for 
that purpose; so that, with the ordinary qualifications of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, he was put apprentice to 
a haberdasher in the city, which trade he afterwards fol- 
lowed, but became a freeman of the Drapers’ company. 
He came early into business, and in a short time grew so 
nuicb into the esteem of his fellow -citizens, that he was 


^ Moirri. — Foppen Bibl. 
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frequently chosen arbitrator for composing differences be- 
tween neighbours, and preventing law- suits. With this 
reputation be passed through all the offices of bis ward, as 
far as that of a common council-man, which he held two 
years, and was first, captain and then major of the train 
bands. These distinctions were the effects of a great share 
of good sense and probity, rendered amiable by a mild 
and friendly disposition ; which was all that was in those 
days expected from a tradesman of no great birth, and of 
small breeding. But Graunt^s genius was far from being 
confined within those limits : it broke through all the dis- 
advantages of his slender education, and enabled him to 
form a new and noble design, and to execute it with as 
much spirit as there appeared sagacity in forming it. 

The exact time is not known when he first began to col- 
lect and consider the Bills of Mortality ; but he tells us 
himself, that be bad turned his thoughts that way several 
years, before he had any design of publishing the disco- 
veries he had made. As his character must have been emi- 
nently distinguished in 1650, when, though not above 
thirty years of age, his interest was so extensive, as to 
procure the music professor’s chair at Gresham, for his 
friend doctor (afterwards sir William) Petty ; so it is more 
than probable, that his acquaintance and friendship with 
that gentleman, was the consequence of a similarity of 
pursuits ; and that our author had then communicated 
some of his thoughts upon this subject to sir William, who, 
on his part, is likewise said to have repaid the generous 
confidence with some useful hints towards composing his 
book. This piece, which contained a new and accurate 
thesis of policy, built upon a more certain reasoning than 
was before that time known, was first presented to the 
public in 1661, 4to, and met with such an extraordinary 
reception, that another edition was called for in the fol- 
lowing year ; and our author’s fame, and the usefulness of 
his book, began to be spoken of both at home and abroad. 
Immediately after the publication of it, Lewis XIV. of 
France, or his ministers, provided, by a law, for the most 
exact register of births and burials, that is any where in 
Europe ; and in England Charjes II. conceived such a high 
esteem for his abilities, that at the first institution of the 
royal society, his majesty recommended him to their 
choice for a member ; with this charge, that if they found 
any more such tradesmen, they should be sure to admit 
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them all. He bad dedicated the work to sir Robert INIoray, 
])resident of the royal society, and had sent fifty copies to 
be dispersed among their members, when he was pro- 
posed (though a shopkeeper), and admitted into the so- 
ciety, February 26 , 1661 - 2 ; and an order of council 
passed, June 20 , 1665 , for publishing the third edition, 
which was executed by the society’s printer, and came out 
that same year. After receiving this honour, he did not 
long continue a shopkeeper, but left off business ; and on 
September 25 , 1666 , became a trustee for the manage- 
ment of the New-river, for one of the shares belonging to 
sir William Backhouse, who dying in 1669 , his relict, 
afterwards countess of Clarendon, appointed Mr. Graunt 
one of her trustees. 

This account of the time of our author’s admission into 
the gnverimient of the New-river is taken from the minute 
books, or register, of the general court of that company, 
and sufficiently clears him from an imp utatioii thrown upon 
his inomory by bishop Burnet ; who, having observed that 
the New-river was brought to a head at Islington, where 
there is a great room full of pipes that conveys it through 
the streets ot London, and that the constant order was to 
set all the pipes running on Saturday night, that so the 
cisterns might be all full on Sunday rnoniing,<^here being 
H more than orditiary consumption of water on tliat day, 
relates the following story, which he says was told him hy 
Dr. Lloyd (afterwards hisliop of Worcester) and the coun- 
tess of Clarendon : There was,” says he, ‘‘ one Graunt, 
a papist, who under sir William Petcy puhlished his Ob- 
servations on the Bills of Mortality. He had some time 
before applied liimself to Lloyd, who had great credit with 
the countess of Clarendon, and said he could raise that 
estate considerably, if she would make him a trustee for 
her. His schemes were probable; and he was made .one 
of the board that governed that matter, and by that he 
had a right to come as often as he pleased to view their 
works at Islington. He went thither the Saturday before 
the fire broke out, and called for the key where the heads 
of the pipes were, and turned all the cocks of the pipes 
that were then open, stopt the water, and went away and 
carried the keys with him ; so, when the fire broke out 
next morning, they opened the pipes in the streets to find 
water, but there was none. Some hours were lost in send- 
ing to Islington, where the door was broke open, and the 
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coc\is turned) and it was long before the water got to Lon<* 
don. Graunt) indeed, denied that he bad turned the 
cocks ; but the officer of the works affirmed, that he bad, 
according to order, set them all running, and that no per-* 
son had got the keys from him besides Graunt, who con-^ 
fessed he had carried away the keys, but said be did it 
without design.'* This, indeed, as Burnet observes, is but 
a presumption; and, we may add, a groundless calumny ; 
since it is evident, from the above account, that Graunt 
was not admitted into the government of the New-river 
company till twenty-three days after the breaking out of 
the hre of London, to which may be added a farther proof 
that the parliament met September 18, 166G, and, on the 
very day that he was admitted a member of the New-river 
Company, they appointed a committee to inquire into the 
causes of the fire. 

The report made by sir Robert Brooke, chairman of 
that committee, contains abundance of extraordinary re- 
lations, but not one word of the cocks being stopped, or 
any suspicions of Graunt. It is true, indeed, that he 
changed his religion, and was reconciled to the church of 
Rome some time before his death ; but it is more than 
probable he was no papist at this juncture, since, in the 
title-page qf his book in 1665, he is styled captain, and 
Wood informs us, that he bad been two or three years a 
major when he made this change, which therefore could 
nof have happened before 1667 or 1668 at soonest. How- 
ever, the circumstances of the countess of Clarendon’s 
saying he was her trustee makes it plain that the story was 
not invented till some years after the fire, when Graunt 
was known to be a papist. It was apparently not invented 
till after his death. The first time of its appearance in 
public seems to have been in Ecbard’s History of Eng- 
land.” And according to bishop Burnet’s account, the 
story could not be told to him till after 1667, when Graunt 
was appointed trustee for the countess of Clarendon. The 
report, however, never reached bis ears, and so could not 
disturb him in the prosecution of bis studies, which he car- 
ried on after this change in his religion with the same assi- 
duity as before, and made some considerable observations 
within two years of his death, which happened April 1 8, 1 674, 
in the vigour of his age, having not quite completed bis 54th 
year. He was interred on the 22d of the same month in 
St. Dunstan's church, in Fleet-street, the corpse being at- 
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tended by many of the most ingenious and learned persons 
of the time, and particularly by sir William Petty, who 
paid his last tribute with tears to his memory. He left 
his papers to this friend, who took care to adjust and in- 
sert them in a fifth edition of his work, which he published 
in 1676 , 8vo, and that with so much care, and so much 
improved, that he frequently cites it as his own : whiph 
probably gave occasion to bishop Burnet's mistake, who, 
as we have seen, called it sir William’s book, publi^ied 
under Graunt’s name. It is evident, however, that his 
observations were the elements of that useful science, 
which was afterwards styled ‘M^olitical Arithmetic,” and of 
which Graunt must have the honour of being the first 
founder ; and whatever merit may be ascribed to sii^Wil- 
liam Petty, Mr. Daniel King, Dr. Davenant, and others, 
upon the subject, it is all originally derived from the first 
author of the “ Observations on the Bills of Mortality.”* 
GRAVELOT (Henry Francis Bourignon), a French 
artist, well known in this as well as his own country, was 
born at Paris March 26 , 1699 . He docs not appear to 
have had much education in his profession, but soon made 
some figure as a draughtsman. He accompanied La Kocha- 
lard, who was appointed governor-general of St. Domingo, 
and meeting in that island with the artist Frezier, was em- 
ployed by him on a map of the country. Gravelot re- 
turned to France in 1745 , where he applied principally to 
drawing ; but finding liimself in the midst of a number of 
eminent artists, among whom he despaired of distinguish- 
ing himself, he came over to London, where he lived thir- 
teen years. He possessed great fertility of invention, and 
composed, with much judgment, small subjects for vig- 
nettes and other book ornaments ; he drew also admirably 
ancient buildings, tombs, and prospects, and was much 
employed in all these branches by the artists of London. 
He drew the monuments of the kings for Vertue, and gave 
the designs, where invention was necessary, for Pine’s 
plates of the tapestry in the bouse of lords. He was also 
for some time employed in Gloucestershire, drawing 
churches and antiquities. Vertue compares his neat man- 
ner to Picart, and owns that in composition and design, he 
even excelled his favourite Hollar. He sometimes at- 
tempted paini;iig small histones and conversations, and he 

I l.iCt Diet.— Dodd's Church Hist, 
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designed as well as engraved soma of the prints to sir Tbo«> 
mas Hanmer's edition of Shakspeare, and those belonging 
to Theobald’s edition : but the finest specimen of his abi- 
lities as an engraver, is his large print of Kirkstall abbey. 
He returned to France about the beginning of the present 
reign, and executed for the booksellers of Paris, the beau.- 
ti|ul designs with which they ornamented the works of 
Corneille, Racine, Voltaire, Boccaccio, Ariosto, Marmon- 
tel, &c. He died at Paris in 1773. He is said to have 
been a man of wit and talents, and perfectly acquainted 
with the history and theory of his art.’ 

GRAVEROL (Francis), a very eminent French anti- 
quary and lawyer, was born at Nismes in the beginning of 
1635, and being educated for the profession of the law, 
became an advocate of the parliament of Toulouse, and of 
the presidial court of Nismes, and director and secretary of 
the academy of that place. During his researches into 
matters of history and antiquities, he made a very fine col- 
lection of medals and manuscripts, among which were the 
originals of the proceedings of the popish inquisitors 
against the Albigenses. So highly was Graverol esteemed 
for learning, t^at no strangers of distinction visited Nismes 
without paying their respects to him, and s.uch was his re- 
putation in Italy that, in 1691, be was elected an associate 
of the Ricovrati of Padua; and when the states of Langue- 
doc formed A the plan of collecting their records respecting 
their fiefs and seignories, they considered Graverol as the 
only person fit to execute the work, which he was earnestly 
requested to undertake by the cardinal Bonzi. But his 
adherence to the protestant religion impeded his advance- 
ment in life, and involved him in serious troubles. He 
retired first to Orange in 1685, where he was very favour- 
ably received, but not thinking that a place of safety, left 
it for Swisserland or Holland. During this journey he 
was arrested and confined at Montpellier for about two 
months. After this he must have been released, and per- 
mitted to go home, as we find he died at Nismes Sept, lo, 
1694. Among the works which contributed most .to his 
reputation, are, 1. Observations sur les arrets du parle- 
ment deToulo,use recueillespar la Rogjicflavin,” Toulouse, 
1682. 2. ‘^Notice ou ahregd historiqiie des vingt-deux 

villes chefs des dioceses de la, province xle Languedoc, a 

I pict. Hist.— Strutt.— Walpole’s En^raivers, 
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posthumous work published in 1 696. S. ** Sorheriana, 
sive excerpta ex ore Samuelis Sorbiere,’* Toulouse, 16^1, 

1714, Paris, 1694, and 1732. His other works were dis- 
sertations on medals and antiquities, most of which are 
printed with the “ Sorberiana.’* In the Journal des Savans 
for March 1685, two considerable works are announced by 
him, which the persecution he afterwards met with pro- 
bably prevented him from completing ; the one was a col- 
lection of letters to several crowned heads, written by car- 
dinal Sadolet in the name of Leo X. ; the other, a Bib- 
liotheque du Languedoc,*’ a kind of literary journal, in 
which he was to give the lives of the eminent men of that 
province, and particulars of its history, &c.* 

GRAVEROL (John), a learned protestant divine, bro- 
ther to the preceding, was born at Nismes, September 1 1, 
1636. He was minister at Lyons, but left that place on 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes, and went to Amster- 
dam, and afterwards to London, where he exercised the 
ministerial office, and died in 1718. His works are nume- 
rous ; the principal one is, ** Moses vindicatus,” Amster- 
dam, 1694, 12mo, in which he brings proofs of the crea- 
tion, and of the account given by Moses, against Dr. Tho- 
mas Burnet’s “ Archaeologia Philosophica.” * 

GRAVES (Richard), an English divine and miscella- 
neous writer, was a younger son of Richard Graves, esq. 
of Mickleton, in Gloucestershire, where he was born in 

1715. His father, who was an able antiquary, died in 
1729. His son, Richard, was educated partly at home, 
under the rev. Mr, Smith, curate of the parish in which his 
father resided, and partly at a|public school at Abingdon, 
in Berkshire, whence, at the age of sixteen, he was chosen 
a scholar of Pembroke college, Oxford. Soon after his 
arrival he joined a party of young men who met in the 
evening to read Epictetus, Theophrastus, and other Greek 
eiithors, seldom read at schools ; and a short time after 
became the associate of bis contemporaries, Shenstone 
the poet, and Anthony Whistler, who used to meet to 
read poetry, plays, and other light works. In 1736 he 
was elected a fellow of All Souls college, where he ac- 
quired the particular intimacy of sir William Blackstone ; 
but instead of pursuing the study of divinity, according to 
his original intention, he now devoted his attention to 
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physic, and attended in London two courses of anatomy. 
A severe illness, however, induced him to resume the 
study of divinity, and in 1740, after taking his master^s 
degree, be entered into holy orders. About the same 
time he removed with Mr. Fitzherbert, fatlier of lord St. 
Helen's, to the estate of that gentleman at Tissington, in 
Derbyshire, where he remained three years enjoying in 
bis house the highest pleasures of refined society. At the 
end of that period, he set off to make the tour of the north, 
and while at Scarborough, accidentally met with a distant 
relation, Dr. Samuel Knight, archdeacon of Berkshire, 
and the author of the Lives of Colet and Erasmus, by 
whose recommendation be obtained a curacy near Oxford. 
This was particularly gratifying to Mr. Graves, who was 
then coming, by turn, into office in the college, and had 
been for some time desirous of procuring such a situation. 
He immediately took possession of his curacy, but as the 
parsonage-house was out of repair, he took a lodging with 
a gentleman-farmer in the neighbourhood. The attrac- 
tions of the farmer's youngest daughter made such a power- 
ful impression on the heart of Mr. Graves that he resigned 
his fellowship and married her. After residing about two 
years on his curacy, he was presented by Mr. Skrine 
to the rectory of Claverton, where he went to reside in 
1750, and till his death, was never absent from it a month 
at a time. As the narrowness of his circumstances obliged 
him to superintend in person the education of his children, 
he likewise resolved to take other pupils under his tuition ; 
and this practice he continued, with great credit to him- 
self, upwards of thirty y^rs. In 1763, thro(%h the in- 
terest of Ralph Allen, esq. of Prior- Park, he was pre- 
sented to the living of Kilinersdon, in addition to that of 
Claverton, and that gentleman likewise procured him the 
appointment of chaplain to lady Chatham. His conversa- 
tion was rendered highly agreeable by that epigrammatic 
turn which points bis writings of the lighter kind. His 
constant good humour rendered him an acceptable com- 
panion in every society, his colloquial impromptus being 
frequently as happy as the jeux d'esprit of his pen, while 
both were invariably the unmeditated effusions of a sportive 
fancy and guileless heart. He died at Claverton, Nov. 
23, 1804, at the advanced age of ninety. ^ 

Mr. Graves's publications were very numerous. His first 
was ** The Festoon ; or, a collection of Epigrams, with an 
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Essay on that species of composition.” In 1772 be pro* 
duceci The Spiritual Quixote,” in 3 vols. intended as a 
satire on the itinerant and illiterate preachers among the 
inethodists, and vvhicb^ might have been pronounced one 
of the most amusing and interesting novels ot' his time, had 
he not, in pursuit of his main object, incautiously intro- 
duced the language of scripture, which, whether used by 
inethodists, or others, cau never be a legitimate subject of 
ridicule. He next published “ A Translation from the 
Italian of Galates; or, a treatise on Politeness, by De la 
Cusa, archbishop of Benevento.” He soon after published 
Columella, or the distressed Anchoret,” iu 2 vols. to 
show the consequence of a person of education and talents 
retiring to solitude and indolence in the vigour of youth : 
in this it is thought he alluded to his friend Shenstone. He 
also published two volumes of poems under the title of 
Euphrosyne,” which have gone through several editions, 
but he is rather entitled to the merit of an agreeable ver- 
sifier, than that of a genuine poet. Then appeared his 
^‘Eugenius; or, AiiocJotcs of the Golden Vale,” in 2 
vols. In 1778 appciired Recollections of some particu- 
lars in the life of William Shonstone, esej. in a series of 
letters to W. Seward, esq. V. II. S.” ^ This was published 
to vindicate the character of his friend from the criticisms 
and censure of Dr. Joiuison, Mr. Gray, and Mr. Mason. 
The following is a list of his subsequent publications, al- 
though probably not in chronological order. Plexippus; 
or, the aspiring Plebeian,” in 2 vols. ; liiervj on the 
condition of Royalty,” from the Greek of Xenophon ; 

Eleurettes,” a translation of Eenelon’s Ode on Solitude, 
and other French authors ; ‘‘ The Life of Commodus,” 
from the Greek of Herodian ; The Rout,” from a young 
mail in town to hi.s friend in the country ; “ The Medita- 
tions of Antoninus, translated from the Greek;” The 
Reveries of Solitude,” consisting of pieces of prose and 
verse ; “ The Coalition ; or, Opera rehearsed,” a comedy 
in three acts; 'fhe Farmer’s Son,” a moral tale, in the 
ballad metre ; ** Sermons on various subjects,” in 1 vol. ; 
‘‘ Senilities,” consisting of pieces in prose and verse. His 
last publication was “ The Invalid, with the obvious meani 
of .enjoying Life, by a Nonagenarian.” The above, we 
believe, is a tolerably correct list of the publications of Mr. 
Graveif ; w’liose works, although the “ Spiritual Quixote” 
only will be much called for h(*reafier, will always be read 
Vol. XV L P 
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with pleasure, there being a sprightliness and epigram- 
matic turn in his writings which was peculiar to himself, 
and which he retained to tlie last. In Mr. Graves ended 
the bright associates of their time, composed ot Shenstone, 
Whistler, and Jago. * 

S’GRAVESANDE (William James), an eminent Dutch 
philosopher, was born Sept. 26, 16S8, at Bois-le-duc, in 
Holland, of an ancient and honourable family. He was 
educated with the greatest cares and very early discovered 
an extraordinary genius for mathematical learning. He 
was sent to the university of Leyden, in .1704, with an in- 
tention to study the civil law ; but at the same time he 
cultivated with the greatest assiduity his favourite science. 
Before he was nineteen, he composed his treatise on per- 
spective, which gained him great credit among the most 
eminent mathematicians of his time. When be had taken 
his doctor’s degree in 1707, he quitted the college, and 
settled at the Hague, where he practised at the bar. In 
this situation he contracted and cultivated an acquaintance 
with learned men; and made one of the principal members 
of the society that composed a periodical review, entitled 
** Le Journal Litteraire.” This journal began in May 
1713, and was contiiiired without interruption till 1722. 
The parts of it written or extracted by Gravesande were 
principally those relating to physics and geometry. But 
he enriched it also with several original pieces entirely of 
his composition, viz. Remarks on the construction of 
Pncumatical Engines;” “ A moral Essay on Lying;” 
and a celebrated Essay on the Collision of Bodies 
which, as it opposed the Newtonian philosophy, was at- 
tacked by Dr. Clarke, and many other learned men. 

In 1713, when the States sent to congratulate George I. 
on his accession to the throne, Gravesande was appointed 
secretary to the embassy. During his stay in England he 
was admitted a member of the royal society, and became 
intimately acquainted with sir Isaac Newton. On his re- 
turn to Holland, when the business of the embassy was 
over, he was chosen professor gf the mathematics and 
astronomy at Leyden; and he had the honour of first teach- 
ing the Newtonian philosophy there, which was then in its 
infancy. The most considerable of his publications is 

} Grnt. Mag. vol. LXXIV. — Senilities, passim. — DodsUy's and roarchV 
I*o«nas.— Howyer, where i;; an account of his father. 
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An Introduction to the Newtonian Philosophy ; or, a 
treatise on the Elements of Physics, coniirnied by experi- 
ments.” This performance, being only a more perfect 
copy of bis public lectures, was first printed in 1720; and 
has since gone througli many editions, vviih considerable 
improvements. He published also A small treatise on 
the Elements of Algebra, for the use of young students.’^ 
After he was promoted to the chair of philosophy in 1734, 
he published A Course of Logic and Metaphysics.” He 
had a design too of presenting the public with “ A System 
of Morality,” but his death, which happened in 1742, 
prevented his putting it in execiuion. llesides his. own 
works, he published several correct editions of the valuable 
works of others. His wliole mathematical and philosophical 
works, except the first article above, were collected and 
published at Amsterdam, 1774, in 2 vols. 4to, to which is 
prefixed a critical account of his life and writings, by pro- 
fessor A 11am and. 

He was amiable in his private and respectable in his 
jmblic character; for, few men of letters have done more 
eminent services to their country. The ministers of the 
republic consulted him on all occasions in which his talents 
were requisite to assist them, which liiss»kill in calculation 
often enabled him to do in money affairs. He was of great 
service also in detecting the secret correspondence of their 
enemies, as a decipherer. And, as a profe.ssor, none ever 
applied the powers of nature with more success, or to more 
useful j)urposes. * 

GRAVINA (John Vincent), an eminent scholar, and 
illustrious lawyer of Italy, was born of genteel parents at 
Roggiiuio, February 18, 1664; and educated under Gre- 
gory Caloprese, a famous philosopher of that time, and 
his cousin-german. He went to Naples at sixteen, and 
there applied himself to the Latin and Greek languages, 
and to civil law ; which application, howewer, did not 
make him neglect to cultivate, with the utmost exactness, 
his own native tongue. He was so fond of stu<Jy, that be 
]>ursued it ten or twelve hours a day, to the very last years 
of his life ; and, when hrs friends remonstrated agahist this 
unnecessary labour, he used to tell them that he knew of 
nothing which could afford him more pleasure. He went 
to Rome in 1689, and some years after was made professor 


• Prosper Marciiantl, vol. IT, — Piet. His». — HiittonN Dictionary. 
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of canon law, in the college of Sapienzia, by Innocent 
XL who esteemed him mncli ; which employment lie held 
as long as he lived. He does not, however, seem to have 
been of an amiable cast ; at least he had not the art of 
making himself beloved. The free manner in which he 
spoke of all mankind, and the contempt with which he 
treated the greatest part of the learned, raised him up many 
enemies ; and among others the famous Settano, who has 
made him the subject of some of his satires. It is said that 
he missed a cardinal’s hat because of his satirical turn of 
mind. When at Rome he used to bow to coach-horses, 

‘‘ because,” said he, were it not for these poor beasts, 
these great people would have men, and even philoso- 
phers, to draw their coaches.” There were at one time 
doubts of his religious principles, and his pupil Metastasio 
seems inclined to justify these, by sinking this part of his 
history. Many universities of Germany would have dravyn 
Gravina to them, and made proposals to him for that pur- 
pose; but nothing was able to seduce him from Rome. 
'Liiat of Turin offered him the first professorship of law, at 
the very time that he was attacked by the distemper of 
which he died, and which seems to have been a mortifica- 
tion in his bowels. He was troubled with pains in those 
parts for many years before ; but they did not prove fatal 
to him till Jan. 6, 1718. He had made his will in April 
1713, in which he ordered his body to be opened and 
embalmed. 

His first publication was a piece entitled Prisci Cen- 
sorini Photistici Hydra Mystica; sive, de corrupta morali 
doctrina dialogus,” Colom.x*, 4to ; but really printed 

at Naples. 'Lliis was without a name, and is very scarce ; 
the author having printed only filty copies, which he dis- 
tributed among his friends. 2. “ L’Lndimione di Erilo 
Cleoneo, Pasture Arcade, con nii Discorso di Bione Cra- 
tco,” Rome, 1692, 12mo. The Endymioii is Alexander 
Guidi’s, who, in the academy of the Arcadians, went un- 
der the name of Erilo Cleoneo ; and the discourse annexed, 
whu h illustrates the beauties of this ])a9loral, is Gravina’s, 
who c.onccals himself under that of Bione Crateo. 3. 

Dclle .\nliche Favola,” Home, 1696, 12mo. 4. A (\)1- 

lection o: pieces under the name of Opuscula,” at Rome 
in 1696, 12mo; containing, first, An Essay upon an an- 
cient Law secondly, “ A Dialogue concerning the ex- 
cellence pf the Latin Tongue thirdly, A Discourse cf 
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the change which has happened in the Sciences, particii- 
iarly in Italy;” fourthly, ‘‘ A 'JVeatise upon the(^)nicmpt 
of Death;” fifthly, upon ‘‘Moderation in Mourning;” 
sixthly, “ The Laws of tlie Arcadians,” A collection of 
such of these as regard literary history and study was pub- 
lished in 1792, for the use of young students, by toe pre- 
sent learned bishop of 8t. David’s. But tlie iMoatest of all 
his works, and for which he will he ever nicmorable, is, 
5. His three hooks, “ De Ortii et Progressn Juris Ci\iiis ;” 
the first of which was printed at Naples, iji 1701, 8vo, 
and at Leipsic in 1704, Svo. Gravina aii rwan's senl 
the two (jthcr books of this work to Jv hn Bnicharil M. lu'- 
ken, librarian at Leipsic, who had jniblished tiu* first tiitn e, 
and who published these also in 1708, tugc^lher v/nli it, in 
one volume 4to. They were published also ag ni .it Na- 
ples in 1713, in two volumes, 4to, nitb the a.iiiiiion of 
a book, “ De Romano Impcrio ano dctlicated to po)»o 
Clement XI. who was hiuch the aiiti* »r’s frieful. "1 nis is 
reckoned the best edition of this famous work ; for, wnen 
it was lepriiUed at Leipsic with lU" Opnscula” abo\e- 
mentioned, in 1717, it was tbougbi expedient to tall it 
in the title-page, “ Ftiiyo novissima ad nn;'e*'am I'h a- 
politanani einendata et aucta.” Gravina’s view, .m lb:s 
“ ILstorv of Ancient Law,” w^as to indiico the Ronuin 
youth to study it in its original recor<ls — in toe Pandccis, 
tlie JnstiuiLes, and the Code, and not lo content tluui- 
selves, as he often complained they did, wun iearning it 
iVom modern abridgments, drawm up wiih great confusion, 
and in very barbarous Latin. Such knowledge and such 
language, he said, might do well enough for the bar, where 
a facility of sj)eaking often supplied the place of learning 
and good sense, before judges wiio bad no extraordinary 
share of cither; but werti what a real l.iwyer should be 
greatly above. As lo the |)iece “ De Romano Irnperio,” 
I.e (derc pronounces it to be a work in which Gravina 
has shewn the greatest judgment and knowledge of Roman 
anticpiity. d'lie next performance wc find in the list of his 
works is, fi. “ Acta Consistorialia creationis Kmin. et Rev 
Cardinalium institnlic a S. D. N. Clemente XL P. M. diebus 
17 MaiieL7 Junii anno saint is 1706* Accessit eorundem 
Cardinalium brevis dclineutio,” Coloniac, 1707, 4to. 7. 
“ Della Ragione Poetica Inbri duo,” Rome, 1708, 4to. 
d’o a subsequent edition of this in 1716, was added a leUer 
“ De Poesi,” from \\lii«li Blackwell, in his Inquiry init^ 
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the life and writings of Homer, has taken many observa-i 
tions. Dr. Warton says that Gravina’s remarks have a 
novelty and penetration in them. 8. Tragedie cinque,” 
INapoli, 1712, 8vo. These 6ve tragedies are, ‘Ml Pa- 
piniatio;'* “ II Palamede “ L’Andromeda “ L’Appio 
Claudio;” “ II Se 'vio Tullio.” Gravina said that he com- 
posed these tragedie^ in three months, without interrupting 
bis lectures ; yet declares in his preface, that he should 
look upon all those as either ignorant or envious, who 
should scruple to prefer them to wh<tt Tasso, Bonareili, 
Trissino, and others, had composed of the same kind. 
This at least shews that Gravina, great as his talents were, 
had too high an opiiiion of them, 'j hey conld not, it is 
true, have been written by Sophocles himself in a more 
Grecian style ; but he is entitled to more fame from having 
educated and formed the taste of Metastasio, who was his 
pupil, and to whom he left a legacy, amounting in our 
money to nearly 4000/. with his library, and a small estate 
in the kingdom of Naples. D. Orationes,” Nap. 1712, 
l^mo. These have been reprinted more than once, and 
are to be found with his “ Opuscula” in the edition of 
“ Origines Juris Civilis,” printed at Leipsic, in 1717. 10, 

“ Delia Tragedia Libro uno,” Napoli, 1715, 4to. 7’his work, 
his two books “ Della Ragione Poetica,” his discourse 
upon the “ Eiulymiou” of Alexander Gui di, and some 
other pieces, were printed together at Venice in 1731, 
4to, but a more complete edition of his works was pub- 
lished at Naples by John Antony Sergi, 1756 — 1758, 3 
vols. 4to. * 

GRAVINA (PratK), an excellent Latin poet, was born 
at Palermo, in Sicily, of a family originally of Gravina, a 
city in the kingdom of Naples. lie was canon of Naples, 
and died at Rome of the plague, in 1528. It is thought 
that the greater part of his works were lost when the 
French vvent to Naples under Louis XII. in 1501, biit a 
collection of what vemained was published therein 1532, 
4to ; a few of them are also inserted in the “ Carm. lllust. 
Poet. Ital.” His epigrams are preferred by Sannazarius 
to those of all Ins contemporaries. Paul Jovius and others 
also bestow high encomiums on his poetry.® 


' Nfceron, vol. XXIX. — F.ibrnni VitJft Ilalorum.—Wai ton’s Essay on ro|:c. 
•— Burnev’> t.ife of Aletastasio, vol 1. p. 12, 

< Moreri.— Diet, IJIbt.— llosfCO*:’£ Lro X. 
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GRAY (Thomas), an eminent English poet, was the 
j fifth child of Mr. Philip Gray, a citizen and money-scri- 
vener of I.ondon, and a man of such brutal manners, that 
his wife (whose maiden name was Dorothy Antrobus) was 
obliged in 1735 to apply to an eminent civilian for hi^ ad- 
vice as to a separation. Thomas was born in i^ornhill, 
Dec. 20, 1716, and was the only one of many children who 
survived. The rest died in their infancy, from suffoca- 
tion, produced by a fulness of blood ; and he owed his life 
to a memorable instance of the love and coura‘^»e of his 
mother, who removed the paroxysm wtiich attached him, 
by opening a vein with her own hand ; an insiau e ';f af- 
fection which he long remembered with filial re\erence. 
Indeed it was Jto her exertions when her tiome was rc»ulered 
unhappy by the cruelty of her husban \ that our p( was 
indebted for his education, and consequ'. ntly for toe nap- 
])iness of his life. We may readily., ihcrefore, believe 
what Mason has told us, that Gray seldom mentioned his 
mother without a sigh.” 

He was educated at Eton, under the protection of Mr. 
Antrobus, his maternal uncle, who was at that tinu* . s- 
histant to Dr. George, and also a fellow of Peter-hoiis**, 
Cambridge, where Gray was admitted as a pensione** in 
1734, in his nineteenth year. At Eton his friendship »vatli 
Horace Walpole (the late earl of Orford), and more parti- 
cularly with Richard West, commenced. In the iatUT, 
who was a son of the Irish lord chancellor West, he met 
with one whose proficiency in literature was considerable 
for liis age, whose mind was amiable and ingenuous, whose 
disposition was similar to his own, but whosi^ loss he had 
to deplore, after a strict friendship of eight years. Wlu n 
Gray removed to Peter-house, West went to Christ clinrch, 
Oxford, and Walpole to Kiiig’s-collcge, Cambriilge. It 
is clifticult to trace the line of study which Gray pursued 
at college. His correspondence at that time treats chiefly 
of his poetry, and other private pursuits; and he seems to 
have withdrawn himself entirely from the severity of ma- 
thematical sludies, wliile liis inquiries centered in clas- 
sical literature, in the acquisition of modern languages, in 
history and other branches of polite literature. During 
his residence at college from 1734 to 173S, iiis poetical 
productions w'ore some Latin verses entitled Luna habi- 
lahilis,” inserted in the Mnsai Etoner.scs;” a poem “ On 
the marriage of the prince of Wales and a “ iSapphic 
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Ode to West,” both in Liuin ; also a Latin version of the 

Care seivc beale” of the Pi*Moj Fido, and fra^jmentsi of 
translations in KnglisU fron* and Tasso. 

In 1738 Mr. Gray removed tVom Petcr-iior.se to Lo.ulon, 
intending to apply himself to the study of the hov in the 
Inner temple, where his friend Mr. VVest had ue^uii he 
same pursuit some months before, but on an iiniiiCaon 
which Mr. Walpole gave him to be his companion in o:s 
travels, this intention was laid aside for the present, and 
never after put in execution. From his letters to Mr. West, 
he seems to have been a very diligent traveller, his atten- 
tion being directed to every work of art that was curious 
and instructive. Architecture both of Gothic and Grecian 
origin, painting and music, were all studied by him, with 
the manners and customs of the inhabitants. Their tour 
was the accustomed one through France and Italy. In 
April 1740 they were at Reggio, where an unfortunate 
diiVerence took place between them, and they parted. 
Much has been said of this famous (jiiarre!, but the real 
cause has never been suthcicntly explained, Walpole, 
however, atfected to take tiic blame on himself, and pro- 
bably spoke triuli ; and it i.s ct riain that the parties wore 
afterwards reconciled, as to outward respect, which no 
man knew better than Walpole how to pay in such pro- 
portions as suited his convenience, and in such warm and 
animated langUiige as cmiid not fail to be successful where 
he was not known. Cole, however, says, that 'when mat- 
ters uere made np between Gray and Walpole, the latter 
asked Gray to Strnwherry-hill, and when he came, lie 
without any ceremony told Walpole, that he came to wait 
on hiiii as civility reiiuired, but by no means would he 
ever be there on the terms of his former friendship, which 
he had total!) cancelled. Cole’s narratives are sometimes 
to be reci iveJ witli c amion, and althougii Gray’s late ex- 
cellent cdiior am. biographer thinks tlm worthy of credit, 
and not inconsi.aent with the independence of Grjiy’s cha- 
racter, yet if he did addre.ss Walpole in such languaj^, it 
is diilicnlt to Ci nceive that there could have ever been 
any intercourse between them afterwards, which we are 
certain was the case. 

Gray reiurn<‘d by himself to F.ngland in 1741, in which 
y«>ar his father died. With a smiill fortune, which her 
husbaud's iiniuudence had imjuiircd, Mrs. Gray and a 
maiden sister retired to the house of Mrs. Rogers, another 
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sister, at Slokc, near Windsor ; and Gray, thinking his 
fortune not sufficient to enable him to prosecute the study 
of the law, and yet unwilling to hurt the feelings of his 
mother, by appearing entirely to forsake his profession, 
pretended to change* the line of study, and went to Cam- 
bridge to take his degree in civil law, but had ctunainly no 
thoughts of that as a profession. He went accordingly to 
Cambridge, in the winter 1742, where he took his degree 
of bachelor of civil law, and employed himself in a perusal 
of the Greek authors with such assiduity, that in the space 
t^f about six years there were hardly any writers of note in 
that language, whom he had not only read but digc?sted ; 
remarking, by the mode of common-place, their contents, 
their difficult and corrupt passages, and all this with the 
accuracy of a critic, added to the diligence of a student. 
In ids first year als'o he translated some parts of Proper- 
tins, and selected for liis Italian studies the poetry of Pe- 
trarch. He wrote a heroic epistle in Latin, in imitation 
of tlie manner of Ovid ; and a Greek epigram widch lie 
communicated to West; to whom, also, in the summer, 
wlien lie retired to his family at Stoke, he stmt his “ Ode 
to Spring,” vvliicli was written there, Imt which did not 
arrivtj in Hertfordshire till after the death of his beloved 
friend, who expired June I, 1742, aged twenty-six. In 
the autumn of this same year, (day composed the ode on 
“ A distant prospect of Ktoii College,” and the “ Hymn 
to Adversity,” and began the L^'^gV in a Country Church 
Yard.” An adectionate sonnet in English, and an apo- 
strophe which opens the fourth book of his poem “ Ue 
principiis cogitandi” (his last coiu position in Latin verse) 
bear strong marks of the sorrow left on his miml from the 
death of W'est ; and of the real ulfection with which he ho- 
noured the memory of his worth and of liis talents. 

Jn 1741 - the dilfereiice between Walpole and Gray was 
adjusied by the interference of a lady who wished well to 
both parties. 'Plie lapse of years had probably softened 
their mutual resentment in a sufficient degree to admit 
again of correspondence on amicable terms. About this 
time (iray became acquainted with Mr. Mason, them a 
scholar of St. John’s college, whose poetical talents he had 
noticed, and some of whose poems he re\ised at the re- 
quest of a fiieiuL His bequests to Mr. Mason show 
that this intimacy was improved into the sir ctest friend- 
ship and confidence. He maintained also a correspond- 
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ence another friend, Dr. Wharton of Durham, and 
seems to hayq been on familiar terms with the celebrated 
Dr. Middleton, whose loss be afterwards laments. lind 
a friend,’’ be says, so uncommon a thing, that I cannot 
help regretting even an old acquaintance, which is an in* 
different likeness of it.” 

In 1747, Gray appeared first as an author, by the pub- 
lication of the “ Ode to Eton College,” folio, of which, ac- 
cording to Dr. Warton, little notice was taken. Walpole 
.now wished him to print his own poems with those of his 
deceased friend West, but this he declined, thinking the 
materials not sufficient; but he complied with another 
wish of Walpole, in commemorating in an ode the death 
of bis favourite cat. Soon after this he sent to Dr. Whar- 
ton a part of his poem On the alliance of education and 
government,” which he never pursued much further. It 
was indeed Gray’s misfortune seldom to execute bis plans. 
In 1749 he finished his ‘‘ Elegy,” which we have seen he 
began seven years before, and which being now handed 
about in manuscript, was read with great applause, and 
when printed, was, as it continues to be, the most popular 
of all his w'orks. Mason justly attributes this to the af- 
fecting and pensive cast of the subject. That it has not 
ceased to be admired even by scholars appears from tlie 
many translations which it has undergone, into Latin, by 
Messieurs Anstey, Roberts, and Lloyd, and into Greek 
by Dr. Cooke, Dr. Norbnry, Dr. Coote, and Messieurs 
Tew and Weston, Tliks elegy was soon after added to a 
well-known edition of his poems printed in 4to, with de- 
signs by Mr. fientley. In March 17^3 he lost his mother, 
whom he had so long and so affectionately loved, and 
placed over her remains an inscription which strongly 
marks his filial piety and sorrow. 

In 1754, and 1755 he appears to have written An ode 
to Vicissitude,” that “ On the progress of Poetry,” the 

Bard,” and probably some of those fragments with which 
he seems to have ainu.sed himself without much design of 
completion. About this period he complains of listless- 
ness and depression of spirits, which prevented his appli- 
cation to poetry ; and from tins time we may trace the 
course oi that hereditary disease in his constitution which 
embittered in a considerable degree tlie remainder of his 
days; and whose fatal strength not even the temperance 
and rt-gulariry of a whole life could subdue. In 1756 he 
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^eft Peter-house, where he had resided above twenty yeslrs, 
on account of some incivilities which he met with, which 
Mason thus mentions. Two or three young men of for- 
tune, who lived on the same staircase, had for some time 
intentionally disturbed him with their riots, and carried 
their ill-behaviour so far as frequently to awaken him at 
midnight. After having borne with their insults longer 
than might reasonably have been expected even from a 
man of less warmth of temper, Gray complained to the 
governing part of the society, and not thinking that his 
remonstrance was sufficiently attended to, quitted the col- 
lege. He now removed to Peinbroke-hall, which he de - 
scribes “ as an irra in a life so barren of events as his.” 

In July 17.57 he took his “ Odes” to London for publi- 
cation, btit they were first printed at the Strawberry-bill 
press. Jt seems agreed that they did not succeed with the 
public, although they have since deservedly entitled him 
to rank among the greatest of our lyric poets. In the 
same jiar, on the death of Cibber, the office of poet- 
lamvat was ofTered to him by the duke of Devonshire, then 
lord <'hambcrlairi, which he ])olilely declined. In I75.S 
J:c composted for his own amusement the little? hook which 
he calls ‘‘A ('atalogneof tlte Antiquities, Houses, &c. in 
England and Wales,” which after his death was printed 
for pri*. ate distrihution by Mr. Mason, and in I7S7 for sale. 
About tills time the study of architecture seems to have 
emplo\eil niiicli of his time, anti some very acute obser- 
vations by iiiui on this subject appeared afterwards in 
Bentliam’s History of Kly,” a work which was in a great 
measure the fruit of voluntary contributions.” In Ja- 
iiurirv I7.'»P, the British Mu*^cnin ivas opened to the pub- 
lick ; aiul Gray went to Loudon to read and transcribe the 
tnanuscripts of the Harleian and Cottonian collections. A 
folio volume of his transcripts was in Mr. Mason’s hands, 
out of which one paper alone, the speecli of sir Thomas 
Wyat, v\as piiulLshed in thesccond number of lord Orford’s 

Miscellaneous Antiquities.” In 17()2 the professorship 
of modern lii.story at (’ainbrit)gi*. a place worth 400/. a 
year, became vacant, and Ciray, by the advice ol his friends, 
applicii to lord Bute for it, which was however given to 
Mr. Buicket, the tutor of sir James Lowther. 

In the s.immcr ui' 17(3^5 he took a iounw'y int^ Scotland, 
to iriipro\’<i his li.^abh, which was then \wa!: i uticer- 
tain, and to gratify his curiosity with the iiatc.ral :*eaiilies 
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and antiquities of that wild and romantic country. He 
went through Edinburgh and Perth to Glames-castle, the 
seat of lord Strathmore, where be resided some time, and 
afterwards went to the north, where he formed an acquain- 
tance with Dr. Beattie, whom,’* says Dr. Juimson, ‘‘ he 
found a poet, a philosopher, and a good man,” but at 
that time little known beyond the circle of his friends at 
Aberdeen. Gray’s account of this journey, says Dr. John- 
son, ‘‘ so far as it extends, is curious and elegant ; for as 
his comprehension was ample, his curiosity extended to 
all the works of art, all the appearances of nature, and all 
the monuments of past events.” Part of the summer of 
1766 and 1767 he passed in journies in England, and had 
intended a second tour to Scotland, but returned to Lon- 
don without accomplishing his design. At Dr. Beanie’s 
desire, a new edition of his poems was printed by the 
Foulis’s of Glasgow, then the most elegant printers in the 
island ; and at the same time Dodsley was also printing 
them in London. In both these editions, the ‘‘ Long 
Story” was omitted, as the plates from Bentley’s designs 
which illustrated it were worn out, but some pieces of 
VV'^elch aud Norwegian poetry, written in a hold and ori- 
ginal manner, were inserted in its plaee; of which the 

Descent of Odin” is undoubtedly tiie most valuable, 
though ill many places it is obscure. This his late bio- 
grapher attributes to his having translated only that part 
of it which he found in the Latin version of Bartholinus. 

In 1768, the professorship of modern liistory again he- 
camo vacant by the accidental death of Mr. Brocket, and 
the duke of Grafton, llien in power, bestowed it upon 
Mr. Gray without the smaihist solicitation, although the 
coiitraiy was at that time reported ; and in tlie following 
year, when his noble patron was installed as chancellor <jf 
the university, Gray wrote the Oiic that was set to music 
on that occasion. When this ccremoiiy was past, he wtnit 
on a tour to the lakes of Cumberlaiui and Westmorc hmd, 
of which he has given an account in l.U correspo uience. 

He that reads his epistolary narrativt says l)i. Joiin- 
son, ‘‘wishes, tlnit to travel, and to toil his tra\eis, nad 
been more of tns funpioj iuent : but ii :s Iv striding at lioine 
that we must obtain the ability of trnve.iuu’: wuii iiuelli- 
gence and improvement.” Tii Aprd i.-TO, lu; complains 
much of a depression of spirits, t.i.ks jf in iniepded lour 
into Wales in the sunimer, and ot meeting his friend Dr. 
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Wharton at Mr. Mason’s. In July, however, he was still 
at Cambridge, and wrote to Dr. Beattie, complaining of 
illness and pain in his head ; and in this letter, he sent 
him some criticisms on the first book of the Minstrel,’* 
which have since been published. His tour took place in 
the autumn, but he docs not appear to have written any 
journal of it. In May 1771 he wrote to Dr. Wharton, 
just sketching the outlines of his tour in Wales and some 
of the adjacent counties, 'i'his is tlie last letter that re- 
mains in Mr. Mason’s collection. He there complains of 
an incurable cough, of spirits habitually low, and of the 
uneasiness which the thought of the duties of bis profes- 
sorship gave him, which, Mr. Mason says, he had now a 
determined resolution to resign. He had held this office 
nearly three years, and had not begun to execute the du- 
ties of it, which consist of two parts, one, the teaching of 
modern languages; the other, the reading of lectures on 
Modern History. The former he was allowed to execute 
by deputies, but tlie latter he was to commence in person, 
by reading a public lecture in the schools, once at least 
in every term. He was at liberty to chnse his language, 
and chose the Latin, which Mr. Mason thought somewhat 
injudicious; and although we do not find that he proceeded 
farther than lo draw up a part of his introductory lecture, 
he jirojected a plan of very great extent, of much greater 
indeed than from his in activity, whether the effect ot illness 
or indolence, he would probably have been able to execute. 
His death, however, prevented the trial. A few days after 
writing the letter just meniioned, lie removed to London, 
where his health more and iT)(»re declined. His physician, 
Dr. Gisborne, iulvised freer air, and he went to Keiisinoton. 
There he in some degree revived, and retnrneil to Cam- 
bridge, intending to go from tJiat place to Old Park, near 
Durhuin, the n*sidence of his iriend Dr. Wharton. On 
the 24th of Jnlv, however, while at dinner in the college- 
hall, he was seized with an attack of the gout in his sto- 
mach, of winch he died in the evening of the 3oth, 1771, 
in the fifty-fifth year of his age, sensible almost to the 
last; aware of his danger, and expressing no visible con- 
cern at the thought of his approaching death. He was 
interred by the side of his mother, in the church-yard of 
Stoke. 

In Ills private character many virtues were united ; be- 
nevolence, temperance, integrity, and ceconomy, patience 
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under the contempt of hypercriticism^ 9nd a friendly and 
affecuonaie disposition, lie bad also some failings,. among 
which are enumerated a want of personal courage, a re<^ 
servedness and caprice of temper,^ and a foppish attention 
to dress. This was somewhat singular in one vvho to bis 
other tjualities, added a great portion of humour, and had a 
quick sense of the ridiculous. . His sensibility wuis. even nior-^ 
bid, and very often fastidious and troubiesoine to his friends. 
He seemtjd frequently overwhelmed by the ordinary inter- 
course and ordinary affairs of life. Coarse manners, and 
vulgar or unrefined sentiments, overset him. Masoifs ex- 
cuse for all this will not perhaps be thought the excuse of a 
friend ; he attributes it rather to an affectation in delicacy 
and effeminacy, than the things themselves,” and says 
that Gray “ chose to put on this ap]jearance before persons 
whom he did not wish to please.” 

Gray appears to Lave written in a desultory manner; his 
efforts were such as he couM accomplish probably at one, 
time, and he had not in i.;aoy instances affection enough 
for bis subject to return to it. Hence no poet of modern 
times has Jeft so many specimens or samples, so much 
planned, and so little executed. Activity and labour it ap- 
pears he could nev'er endure, unless in storing his mind 
with various knowledge for his own curiosity and satisfac- 
tion. Hence, although he read much and read critically, 
and amassed a vast fund of general learning, hss reputation 
in this respect has hitherto stood upon the evidence of those 
who know him most intimately. He was above fifty years 
of age before he became sensible of the necessity of con- 
centrating his knowledge in one pursuit, and as be had 
never accustomed himself so to regulate his acquisitions as 
to render them .u^^ful to others, he apparently sunk nnde)^ 
the task which his professorship im})osed ; and it is much 
to the credit of his. independent spirit, that when be found 
it impossible to execute the duties, he determined to re- 
sign the emoluments of his place. 

As a poet, it may be sufficient here to refer to our au- 
thoriti('s, which are in the hands of every reader, with 
perhaps the exception of an excellent edition of his works, 
just published, by the rev. .John Mitford, which we can 
recommend with perfect confidence. .J)r. Johnson^s cha- 
racter of his po' try has excited a controversy, from which 
it may he truly said that Gray has emerged with additional 
Iwsire, yet if mere popularity were to determine the ques- * 
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tion, that critic ba$ in some instances spoken the senti- 
ments of the majority, as well as his own. It were, how* 
ever, to be wished for his own sake, that in his general 
colouring of Gray’s life and works, be had attended more 
to what he calls ‘‘ thp common*sense of readers, uncor- 
rupted with literary prejudices.’* Had this been the case, 
while some of his strictures might have been allowed, he 
would have been a powerful ally of those whose superior 
minds know how to feel and bo\t to appreciate the merit 
of Gray, and who have assigned him one of the highest 
places among the English poets of the eighteenth century.* 
GRAZIANI. See GRATIANIS. 

GIIAZZINI (Antony Fkancis), an Italian scholar and 
poet of considerable eminence, was born at Florence 
March 22, 1 503, of a noble family, which can be traced as 
far us the thirteenth century, but was now decayed, as wc 
find that Grazzini in his youth was brought up as an apo- 
thecary. He had, however, studied philosophy and the 
belles lettres, and from the time tliat he accjuired some re- 
putation in the literary world, gave up his medical busi- 
ness. In 1540 he became one ol’ the founders of the 
academy of Florence, which was first called the academy 
of the llumides, and each member distinguishing himself 
by some appellation relative to the water, Giazzini adopt- 
ing that of Lasca, which signifies a road). From the first 
establishment of this academy, he was appointed chancellor, 
and when, some months after, the grand duke changed its 
name to that of the academy of Florence, he was chosen 
overseer, or sn|)erintendaiit, an office which he afterwards 
filled three times. As the number of members, hovic\cr, 
increased, the juniors began to make new regulations vviih- 
out consulting the founders, and a schism broke out, at- 
tended with so many liupleasani circumstances, that Graz- 
zini withdrew, and became the founder of a new academy, 
known still by the name of La Crusca. The object of this 
society was to polish the Italian language, to fix a standard 
for it, to point out such authors as might be always models 

t Ma'on's Life anJ Work^ of Gray. — Mitfr.id’s, whose arrangemciit of the life 
we have most c:eiu*rally followed. — Lord (>il«»id’s Works, vol. II. p. 322, IV. 
p. 445, V. p. U37, 147. — Beattie’s Life, by Sir W. Forbes, — Johnson’s Poets.— 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson.— Cole’s MS AUiensc and Correhpondeiice in Bnt, 
Mus.— Bowles’s editi*>ii of Pope ; see Index . — Cr nsuia f.iteraria. Mr. Mathias 
has announeed selections fioin Mr. Gray’s nianusci ipts, which will probably 
throw much lighten those learned researchrs that employed so mucU of hU 
time, ajso Mr. Tyson’s Letteis in Nichols’s Bovryer, vol. VKL 
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for those who chose to improve their style, to oppose the 
progress of false taste; and to sift the flour from the bran 
of literature, cnisca signifying bran, Grazzini was well 
qualifled to assist an academy instituted for these purposes: 
He had enriched the language with several choice phrases 
and new modes of expression, and the academicians have 
very justly ranked him among those authors to whom they 
have been obliged for examples, in correcting their groat 
vocabulary. In the mean time his growing fame induced 
bis friend Leonard Salviati to endeavour his re-introduction 
into the academy of Florence, which was successfully ac- 
complished in 1566, twenty years after he had left it; in 
return for which he procured admission for Salviati among 
the Cruscanti. Grazzini died at Florence in February 
158:i. He was a man of unquestionable genius, spirit, and 
humour, and wrote with great elegance, and although 
there are some indelicate passages in bis poems, which 
was the vice of the times, he was a man of strict morals, 
and even, says his biographer, very religious. Many of 
his works are lost, and among these some prose tales, and 
many |)ieces of poetry. There remain, however, twenty- 
one tales, six comedies, a great number of capitoli, or 
satirical chapters, and various poems, of which the best 
edition is that of Florence, 1741, 2 vols. 8vo. His Tales 
or Novels were printed at Paris, 1756, 8vo, from whicii 
some copies have been printed in 4to, under the title of 
London. An excellent French translation of them appeared 
in 1775, 2 vols. 8vo, in which nine histories wanting in the 
third evening are said to be inserted from an old French 
translation in MS. lie wrote also La guerra di Mostri, 
Poema giocoso,” Florence, 1584, 4lo. Grazzini pub- 
lished the 2d book of Bcrni, Florence, 1555, 8vo ; and 
“ Tntti i trioiifi, carri, masclierate o caiUi carnascialeschi 
dal tempo di Lorenzo de Medici a qnestoanno 155.9,” 8vo;.. 
100 pages are frequently wanting in this work, page 297 
being pasted upon page 898. These pages contained 51 
canzoni, b}" .John Baptist dell Ottomaio, which had been 
inserted without his consent, and which his brother, by 
authority from the magi.strates, had cancelled. They were 
printed separately by the author, in a similar size, the 
year following, and must be added to the mutilated copies ; 
hut though they consist of 55 songs instead of 51, those 
found in the origimd collection arc preferred, as the others 
have been altereii. collection was reprinted in 
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1750, 2 vols. 8 VO, Cosmopoli ^ but tliis impression is not 
valued. ^ 

GUKAl’RAKES (Valkntink), an empiric, whose won- 
derful cures have been attested by some of the most emi- 
nent men of the seventeenth centiny, was the son of Wil- 
liam Greiitrakes, esq. and born at Affane, co. Waterford, 
in Ireland, Feb. 14, 1628. He was educated a protestant 
in the frec-school of Lismorc, until the afro of thirteen, 
when bis friends intended to have removed him to 7'riniiy 
college, Dublin, but the rebellion breaking out, his mo- 
ther took refuge with him in England, where he was kindly 
received by his great uncle Edmund Harris, brother to 
sir Edward Harris, knt. his grandfather by the mother’s 
side. After bis uncle’s death lie spent some years in the 
study of the classics and divinity under a clergyman in De- 
vonshire, and then returned to Ireland, which was at that 
time in so deplorable a state that he retired to the castle of 
Capertpiin, wdiere he spent a year in contemplatron, and 
seems to have contracted a species of entliusiasin which 
never altogether left him. In 1C49 he eiucrcil into the 
service of the parliament, and continued in the army until 
H)56, when, a great part of the English being disbanded, 
he retired to his native country of Alfane, and by the in- 
terest of the governor there, was made clerk of the peacq 
for the county of Cork, register for transplantation, and 
justice of the peace. At the Restoration all these places 
were taken from him, and his mind being disturbed j)artly 
with this di.sappointment, and partly for want of any re- 
gular and useful occupation, he felt an impulse, as he calls 
it, that the gift of curing the king’s evil was be*>to\vcd upon 
him ; and accordingly he began bis operations, which wrre 
confined to praying, and stroking the part allVcted ; and 
“such wonderful cures were effected, that he determined 
not to stop iiere. Three years after, he had auotiier im- 
pulse that he could cure all kinds of diseases, and by 
tlie same simple remedy, which must be administered 
by himself. When however he pretended to some super- 
natural aid, and mentioned the Holy Ghost wiiii irre- 
verent presumption, as his assistant, he was cited to the 
bishop’s court, and forbid to take such liberties. 7’lijs 
probably was the cause of his coming to England in Ja- 
nuary 1665, where he performed many cures, was invited 

^ GinguCD^ (list. Lit. il’Italie.— — Tirabosch-, — >Dict. — Mor-itj. 
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by the king to Whitehall, and his reputation spread most 
extensively. Even Dr. Henry Stubbe, an eminent phy- 
sician, published a pamphlet in praise of his skill. Having 
failed in one instance, that of a Mr. Cresset in Charter- 
house square, there appeared a pamphlet entitled “ Won- 
ders no miracles : or Mr. Valentine Greatrakes Gift of 
Healing examined,” &c. Lond. 1666, 4to. This was writ- 
ten by Mr. David Lloyd, reader to the Charter-house, who 
treated Greatrakes as a cheat. In answer to this, he pub- 
lished A brief account of Mr. Valentine Greatrakes, and 
divers of his strange cures,” &c. ibid. 1666, 4to. I'his 
.w^as drawn up in the form of a letter to the right hon. Ro- 
bert Boyle, who was a patron of our physician, as was also 
Dr. Henry More, and several other members of the royal 
society, before whom Greatrakes was examined. To his 
cures we find the attestations of Mr. Boyle, sir William 
Smith, Dr. Denton, Dr. Fairclough, Dr. Faber, sir Na- 
thaniel Hobart, sir John Godolphin, Dr. Wilkins, Dr. Whicb- 
cot (a patient), Dr. Cud worth, and many other persons of 
character and reputation. The truth seems to be, that be 
performed cures in certain cases of rheumatism, stiff joints, 
&c. by friction of the hand, and long perseverance in that 
remedy ; in all which there would have been nothing ex- 
traordinary, as the same is practised till this day, bad be 
not excited the astonishment and enthusiasm of his patients 
by pretensions to an extraordinary gift bestowed upon him, 
as he insinuates in one place, to cure the people of atheism. 
When he left England or died is not known. Mr. Harris 
says he was living in Dublin in 1681.^ 

GREAVES (John), an eminent mathematician and an- 
tiquary, was eldest son of John Greaves, rector of Col- 
more, near Alresford, in Hampshire, where his son was 
born ill 1602, and probably instructed in grammar learning 
by his father, who was the most celebrated school-master 
in that country. At fifteen years of age he was sent to 
Baiiol college, in Oxford, where he proceeded B. A. July 
6, 1621. Tliree years after, his superiority in classical 
learning procured him the first place of five in an election 
to a fellowship of Merton-college. On June 25, 1628, 
he commenced M. A. and, having completed his fellowship, 
' was more at liberty to pursue the bent of his inclination. 


. 1 Brit, iu ait. .Accoaiit of him, 1666, 4to.— Harris’s edition 

orf Ware'"* History of Nlri-laKiJ. 
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Which leading him chiefly to oriental learning and the ma- 
thematics^ he quickly distinguished himself in each of 
these studies; and his eminent skill in the latter procured 
him the professorship of geometry in Gresham college, 
which he obtained February 22, HiSO. 

At this time he had not only read the writings of Coper- 
nicus, Regiomontanus, Purbach, Tycho Brahe, and Kejj- 
ler, with other celebrated astronomers of that and the pre- 
ceding age, but had made the ancient Greek, Arabian, 
and Persian authors familiar to him, having before gained 
an accurate skill in the oriental languages ; hut the ac- 
quisitions he had already made serving to create a thirst 
for more, lie determined to travel for farther improvement. 
Accordingly he went to Holland in 16155, and having at- 
tended for some time the lectures of Golius, the learned 
professor of Arabic at Leyden, he proceeded to Paris, 
where he conversed with the celebrated Claudius Hardy, 
about the Persian language; but finding very scanty aid 
ill that country, he continued his journey to Rome, in or- 
der to view the antiquities of that city. He also visited 
other parts of Italy ; and before liis departure, meeting 
with the earl of Arundel, was offered 200/. a year to live 
with his lordship, and attend him as a companion in his 
travels to Greece ; the earl also promising every other act 
of friendship that might lie in his power. A proposal so 
advantageous would have been eagerly accepted by Mr. 
Greaves, but he had now projected a voyage to Egypt, and was 
about to return to England, in order to furnish himself with 
every thing proper to complete the execution of his design. 

Immediately after his return, he acquainted archbishop 
Laud, who was his liberal patron, with his intentions, and, 
being encouraged by his grace, set about making prepa- 
rations for it. His primary view was to measure the py- 
ramids with all proper exactness, and also to make astro- 
nomical and geographical observations, as opportunities 
offered, for the improvement of those sciences. A large 
apparatus of proper mathematical instruments was conse- 
quently to be provided ; and, as the expence of purchasing" 
these would be considerable, he applied for assistance to 
llie city of London, but met with an absolute denial. This 
he very much resented, and in relating the generosity of 
his brothers upon his own money falling short, he observes, 
“ That they had strained their own occasions, to enable 
him, in despite of the city, to go on with bis dc:»igns.'* 
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He had been greatly disappointed in his hopes of meeting 
with curious books in Italy ; be therefore proposed to make 
that another principal part of his business ; and to compass 
it in the easiest manner, he bought several books before 
his departure, in order to exchange them with others in 
the east. Besides his brothers, he had probably some 
help from Laud, from whom he received a general discre- 
tionary commission to purchase for him Arabic and other 
AISS. and likewise such coins and medals as he could pro- 
cure. Laud also gave him a letter of recommendation 
to sir Peter Wyche, the English ambassador at Constan- 
tinople. 

Thus furnished, he embarked in the river Thames for 
Leghorn, June 1637, in company witli his particular 
friend Mr. Edward Pococke, whom he had earnestly so- 
licited to that voyage*. After a short stay in Italy, he 
arrived at Constantinople before Michaelmas. Here he 
met with a kind reception from sir Peter Wyche, and be- 
came acquainted with the venerable Cyril Lucaris, the 
Greek patriarch, by whom he was much assisted in pur- 
chasing Greek MSS., and who promised to recommend 
him to the monks of Mount Athos, where he would have 
the liberty of entering into all the libraries, and of col- 
lecting a catalogue of such books as either were not printed, 
or else, by the help of some there, might be more cor- 
rectly published. These, by dispensing with the ana- 
themas which former patriarchs had laid upon all Greek 
libraries, to preserve tlie books from the Latins, Cyril 


* Our author’s generos \y on this 
occasion deserves particular menti*>n. 

Ill a letter to this friend, Dec. 523, 163(i, 
he writes thus : “ 1 shall desire your 
fiivour in sending up to me, by my 
brother Thomas, Ulug Beig’s aj>tto< 
iiomical tables, of which I purpuKC to 
make this use. The next week I will 
shew th**m to my lord’s grace [T.audJ 
and highly cominead your care in pro- 
curing those tables, being the most 
accurate that ever were extant 5 then 
will I discover my intention of having 
Iheiii printed and dedicated to his 
but because ( presume that 
thure aie many things which in these 
puitb cannot perfectly be understood, 
i shall a.(.quuini rny iurd with my de- 
sire of taking a jcuiney into those 
countries, for the moie emendate. 
*'d:tiim tUcnii afterwards, by de- 


grees, fill down upon the busines.s of 
the consulship, and how honourable a 
thing it would be if you W'ere sent out 
a second time, as Ch)iius, in the Low 
Couiitrii;s, was by the States, after he 
had been once tiicrc before. If my 
lord should be pleased to resolve and 
compass the business, I shall like it 
well ; if nut, 1 shall procure 300/. fur 
you and myself, besides gi-ttiug a dis- 
peiis-itiun fur the allowances of 01 : r 
places in our absence, and hy rind’*; 
blessing, in three years dispatch the 
whole journey, it shull go hard, but 
I will tuo get some oitizeu in, as a be- 
nefactor to the design ; if not, 300/. of 
mine, whereof 1 give you the halt, to- 
gether with the return of our stipends, 
will, ill a pleiiiifui mantier, if I be not 
deceived, in Tuikey maintain us. 
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proposed to present to archbishop Laud, for the better 
prosecution of his designs in the edition of Greek authors ; 
but all tiiis was frustrated by the death of that patriarch, 
who was barbarously strangled June 1638, by express 
command of the grand signior, on pretence of holding a 
correspondence with the emperor of Muscovy. 

Nor was this the only loss which onr traveller sustained 
by death ; for having procured out of an ignorant 

inoutihiery which depended on the patriarch, fourteen good 
M8S. of the fathers, he was forced privately to restore the 
books and lose the money, to avoid a worse inconvenience. 
Thus Constantinople was no longer agreeable to him, and 
the less so, because he liad not been able to perfect him- 
self in the Arabic tongue for want of suHicient masters, 
which be hoped to have found there. In these circum- 
stances, parting with his fellow-traveller Pococke, he em- 
braced the opportunity then offered of passing in company 
with the 4«nnuan'urkish fleet to Alexandria, where, having 
in his wa\ touched at Rhodes, he arrived before the end 
of September 1G38. I’his was the boniulary of his in- 
tended progress. The country afforded a large field for 
the exercise of his curious and inquisitive genius ; and he 
omitted no opportunity of remarking whatever the heavens, 
earth, or subterraneous parts, offered, that seemed any 
way useful and worthy of notice ; but, in his astronomical 
observations, he was too often interrupted by the rains, 
which, contrary to the received opinion, he found to be 
frequent and violent, especially in the middle of winter. 
He was also much disappointed here in his expeertations of 
])urchasing books, finding very few of these, and no learned 
men. But the principal purpose of his coining here being 
to take an accurate surv’ey of the pyramids, he went twice 
to the deserts near Grand Gairo, wliere they stand ; and 
having executed his undertaking entirely to his satisfac- 
tion, embarked at Alexandria in April 1639. Arriving in 
two months at Legliorn, he made the tour of Italy a se- 
cond time, in order to examine more accurately the true 
state of the Roman weights and measures, as he was now 
furnished w^ith proper instruments for that purpose, made 
by the best hands. 

From Leghorn he proceeded to Florence, where he was 
received wdth particular marks of esteem by the grand 
duke of Tuscany, Ferdinand II. to whom he had in.scrihed 
a Latin poem from Alexandria, in which he exhorted that 
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prince to clear those seas of pirates, with whom they were 
extremely infested. He obtained, likewise, admittance 
into the Medicean library, which had been denied tp him 
as a stranger when he was here in his former tour. Fron^ 
Florence he went to Rome, and took most exact measure- 
ments of all the ancient remains of that city and neigh- 
bourhood ; after which be returned to Leghorn, where 
taking his passage in a vessel called the Golden Fleece, at 
the end of March, he arrived at London before Midsummer 
1640, with a curious collection of Arabic, Persic, and 
Greek MSS. together with a great number of gems, coins, 
and other valuable antiquities, having spent full three 
years in this agreeable tour. 

But upon his return, the ensuing national troubles 
proved greatly detrimental to his private aft’airs, and he 
suiTered much for his loyalty to the king and his gratitude 
to Laud. After a short stay at Gresham college, which 
was no longer a place of safety for him, he went to Ox- 
'ford, and spt about digesting his papers, and preparing 
such of them as might be most useful for the press. In 
this business he was assisted by archbishop Usher, to whom 
he had been long known ; and here he drew a map of 
Lesser Asia at his grace's request, who was writing his dis- 
sertation of that country, printed in 1641. 

All this while he gave himself no concern about his Gre- 
sham lecture, from which the usurping powers removed 
him on November 15, 1643. But this loss had been more 
than abundantly compensated by the S^avilian professorship 
of astronomy, to which he was chosen the day before, in 
tli(» room of Dr, Bainbridge, lately deceased ; and he had 
a dispensation from the king, to hold his fellowship at 
iVIerton- college, because the stipend was much impaired 
by means of the civil wars. The lectures being also im- 
practicable on the same account, he was at full leisure to 
continn.e his attention to bis papers ; and accordingly we 
tind that he had mq.de considerable progress by September 
the following year j some particulars of which may be seen 
\i\ a letter of that date to archbishop Usher. Among other 
tilings, it appears that he had made several extracts front 
them concerning the true length of the year ; and happen- 
ing, ill 1645, to fail into discourse with some persons of 
figure at the court then at Oxford, with whom he much 
associated, about amending the Kalendar, he proposed a 
metiiod of doing it by omitting the intercalary day in the 
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leap-year for forty years, aiul to render it conformable to 
the Gregorian*. He drew up a scheme for that purpose, 
which was approved by tlie king and council ; but the state 
of the times would not permit the execution of it. The 
publication of his ** Pyrainidographia,” and the “ Descrip- 
tion of the Roman Foot and Denarius,” employed him the 
two subserpieut years: he determined to begin with these, 
as they contained the fruit of his labours in the primary 
view of his travels t, and he was not in a condition to pro- 
ceed any farther at present. 

Hitherto he had been jxhle, in a considerable degree, to 
surmount his dilKculties, there being still left some mem- 
bers in the house of commons who bad a regard for learn- 
ing, among wliom Seldcn made the greatest figure. That 
gentleman was burgess for the university of Oxford; and, 
being well known to our author before his travels, he de- 
dicated his Roman Foot” to him, under the character of 
his noble and learned friend : and his friendship was very 
serviceable to Greaves, in a prosecution in the parliament, 
in 1647, occasioned by his executorship to Dr. Bainbridge. 
This trust had so involved him in law-suits as entirely to 
frustrate his design of going to Leyden to consult some 
Persian MSS. necessary for publishing some treatises in 
that language. Upon the arrival of the parliamentary coni« 
niissioners at Oxford, several complaints were made to 
them against him on the same account ; which being sent 
by them to the committee of the house of commons, our 
author, probably by the interest of Selden (who was a 
member of that committee), was there acquitted, after 
which he applied to the court of aldermen and the com- 
mittee of Camden-house for restitution. But though he 
evaded this farther difficulty by the assistance of some 
powerful friends, yet this respite was but short ; however, 


^ Tl»e same method had been pro- 
posed to pope Gregoryj who rejected 
it, as Mr. Greaves says, that he might 
have the honour of doing it at once, 
and thereby of calling that year Annus 
Gregoriaiius, which our author did not 
doubt might justly be called Annus 
Cunfusionis, as the ancients called that 
year in which Julius Caesar corrected 
the calendar, by a subtraction of days, 
after the same manner. But we have 
lately seen this method of doing it at 
once put in practice, without any ill 
consequences at all. This piece ol Mr. 


Greaves is in the Phil. Trans. No. ^57. 

f 'I'hese are the most general ly-use- 
ful parts of his works. The latter is 
ranked among the classics, and -is 
nearly allied to the former; the exact- 
ness of which is put beyond ail doubt 
in a piece of sir Isaac Newton, pub- 
lished along with the most correct edi- 
tions of it, in 1737, 8vo. Mr. (ireaves 
took care to preserve, to the latest 
times, the present standard of the mea- 
sures used in ail nations, by taking 
the dimeiibions of the inside of the 
largest pyramid with the English foot. 
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he made use of that time in ptiblishing a piece begun by 
Dr. Bainbriilge, and completed by himself, printed atO^i- 
ford in 1648, under the title of “ Johannis B jinbriggii 
Canicularia, &c.” He dedicated this piece to doctor (af- 
tcrv\ards sir George) Fnt, with whom he had commenced 
an acquaintance at Pavlua, in Italy ; and that gentleman 
gave many proofs of liis sincere friendship to onr author, 
as well as to Dr. Pococke, in these times. 

But the tyrannical violence of the parliamentary visitors 
was now above all restraint, and a. frest) charge was drawn 
up against Greaves. Dr. Walter Pope informs us, tliat, 
considering the violence of the visitors, Greaves saw it 
would be of no service to him to make any defence ; and, 
finding it impossible to keep his professorship, he made it 
Ills business to procure an able and worthy person to suc- 
ceed him. By the advice of Dr. Charles Scarborough the 
physician, having pitched upon Mr. Seth Ward, he opened 
the matter to that gentleman, whom he soon met with 
there ; and at the same time proposed a method of com- 
passing it, by which Ward not only obtained the place, 
l3Ut the full arrears of the stipend, amounting to 500/. due 
to Greaves, and allowed him a considerable part of his 
salary. The murder of the king, vvhicli happened soon 
after, was a sliock to Greaves, and lamented by him in 
pathetic terms, in a letter to Dr. Pococke : O my good 
friend, my good friend, never was sorrow like our sorrow; 
excuse me now, if I am not able to wTiie to you, and to 
answer your questions. O Lord God, avert this great sin 
and thy judgments from this nation.” However, he bore 
up against his own injuries with admirable fortitude; and, 
fixing his residence in London, lie married, and, fixing 
upon his patrimonial estate, went on as before, and pro- 
duced .some other curious Arabic and Persic treatises, 
translated by him with notes, every year. Besides w^hicli, 
he lijid prepared several others for the public view, and was 
meditating more when he was .seized by a fatal disorder, 
which put a period to his life, October 8, 16 52, before he 
was full fifty years of age. He was interred in the church 
of St. Bennet Sherehog, in London. His loss was much 
lamented by his friends, to whom he was particularly en- 
deared by joining the? gentleman to the scholar. He was 
endowed with great firmness of mind, steadiness in friend- 
ship, and ardent zeal in the interest which he espoused, 
though, as be declares himself, not at all inclined to con- 
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icalion. He was highly esteemed by the learned in fo- 
reign parts, with many of whom he corresponded. Nor 
was he less valued at home by all who w^ere judges of liis 
great worth and abilities. He had no issue by his wife, to 
whom he bequeathed liis estate for her life ; and having 
left iiis cabinet of coins to his friend sir John Marsham, 
author of the Canon Chroiiiciis,” he appointed the eldest 
of his three younger brothers (Dr. Nicolas Greaves), 
his executor, who by will bestowed our author’s astrono' 
mical instruments on the Savilian library at Oxford, where 
they are reposited, together with several of his papers ; but 
many others were sold by his w idow to a bookseller, and 
lost or dispersed. 

Besides his papers in the Philosophical Transactions, his 
works printed separately are, 1. “ Pyramidologia ; or a 
description of the Pyramids in Egypt,” Lond. 16'K>, Svo. 
a. ‘‘ A Discourse of the Roman Foot and Denarius,” ibid. 
1647, 8vo. 3. ‘M^lementa Linguae Persicic,” ibid. IG li), 
4to. 4. Epochac celeb riores astrononiis, bistoricis, cliro- 
nologis Chataiorum, Syro-gra;corum, Arabum, Persarum, 
&c. usitata', ex traditione Ulug Beigi ; Arab, et Lat.” ibid. 
J6.3(), 4to. 5, CUiorasmiic et IVIawaralnabra', hoc cst, 
regionum extra fluviuin Oxnm, dcscriptio,” ibid. 1650, 
4i(). G. Astronoiiiica; qiiiedam, ex traditione Shah Cliol- 
gii Persip, una cum hypothesibns planetarum,” &c. ibid. 
1652, 4to. In 1737 Dr. Birch published the “Miscella- 
neous V\'orks” of our author, 2 vols. 8vo, containing some 
of the a])o\c, with additions, and a life. 

Mr. Greaves had three brothers, Nicholas, 'J'homas, 
and Ldvvard, all men of distinguished learning. — Dr. Ni- 
nroLAS Greaves was a commoner of St. Mary’s Hall, iu 
Oxford, w lience in 1627 he w'as elected fellow of All-Souls 
college. In 1640 he was proctor of that university. No- 
vember 1st 1642 he took the degree of B. D. and July 6th 
the year following, that of D, D. He was dean oI*Dro- 
more in Ireland. — Dr. Thomas Greaves was admitted a 
scholar of Corpus Christi college in Oxford March 1 5th, 
1627, and chosen fellow thereof in 1636, and deputy 
reader of the Arabic during the absence of Mr. Edward Po- 
cock in 1637. He took the degree of B. D. October 22, 
1641, and was rector of Diinsby in Lincolnshire during the 
times preceding the Restoration, and of another living near 
London. October lOth, 1661, he had the degree of D. D. 
conferred upon him, and a prebend in the church of Pe* 
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terborougb in 1666, being then rector of Benefield in Nor- 
thamptonshire, which benefice he resigned some years 
before his death through trouble from his parishioners, who, 
because of his slowness of speech and bad utterance, held 
him insufficient for it, notwithstanding he was a man of 
great learning.^’ In the latter part of his life be retired to 
\Veldon in Northamptonshire, where he had purchased an 
estate, and died there May 22, 1676, in the sixty-fifth 
year of his age, and was interred in the chancel of the 
church there. His writings are, De Linguae Arabics^ 
lUilitate et proestaiitiSi, oratio Oxonii habita 19 Julii 1637,'^ 
Oxford, 1637, 4to; Observationes qusDdam in Persicain 
Pentateuchi versionem,’* printed in the sixth volume of the 
Polyglot Bible ; Annotationes quaedam in Persicam in« 
terpretationem Evangeliorum,'* printed in the same vo- 
lume. These annotations were translated into Latin by 
Mr. Samuel Clarke. It appears likewise, by a letter of his 
to the celebrated nonconformist Baxter, that he had made 
considerable progress in a refutation of Mahometanism 
from the Alcoran, upon a plan that was likely to have been 
useful in opening the eyes of the Mahometans to the im- 
postures of their founder. He corresponded much with 
the learned men of his time, particularly Selden, and 
Wlicelocke, the Arabic professor at Cambridge. — Dr. Ed- 
ward Greaves, the youngest brother of Mi\ John Greaves, 
was born at or near Croydon in Surrey, and admitted pro- 
bationer fellow of AU-Sonls college in Oxford in 1634 ; 
and studying physic, took the degree of doctor of that 
faculty July 8, 1641, in which year and afterwards he prac- 
tised with good success about Oxford. In J643 he was 
elected superior lecturer of physic in Merton college, a 
chair fouiuled by Dr. I’hotnas Linacre. Upon the de- 
clining of the king\s cause he retired to London, and prac- 
tised there, and sometimes at Bath. In March 1652 he 
was examined for the first time before the college of phy- 
sicians at London, and October 1, 1637, was elected 
fellow. After the Restoration he was appointed physician 
in ordinary to king Charles II. and was created a baronet. 
Mr. Wood styles him a pretended baronet ; hut we find 
that he takes this title in bis oration before the college of 
physicians ; and in the sixth edition of Guillim's Heraldry 
arc his arms in that rank. He died at his house in Covent 
Garden, November 11, 1680, and was interred in the pa- 
rish church there. He wrote and published Morbus 
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Epidenncus, aim. 1643; or, the New Disease, with signs, 
causes, remedies,” &c. Oxford, 1643, 4to, written up6n 
occasion of a disease called “ Morbus Campestris,” which 
raged in Oxford while the king and court were there. 

Oratio habita in ^dibus Collegii Medicorum Londinen* 
simn, 25 July, 1661, die Harveii memoriae dicato,” Lond. 
>667, 4to.> 

GllECINUS (Julius), a Roman senator, and a man of 
letters, flourished in the reign of Caligula, and was greatly 
distinguished for eloquence, and for the study of philo- 
sophy, as well as for a moral conduct surpassing that of 
mjaiiy of his contemporaries. He refused to obey the com- 
mand of the emperor to appear as the accuser of Marcus 
Silanus, and sufl'ered death in consequence, in the 40th 
year of the Christian sera. Seneca, who never speaks of 
bim without admiration, says, that he was put to death 
because he was too good a man to be permitted to live 
under a tyrant. He is said to have written a treatise con- 
cerning agriculture and the management of vines. He 
was the father of the illustrious Cn. Julius Agricola. * 

GREEN (John), an English prelate, was born about 
1706, at Beverly, in Yorkshire, and received the rudi- 
liieiits .of his education at a private school. From this he 
was adniitteii a sizar in St.John’s college, Cambridge; 
and after taking his degrees in arts, with great credit as a 
classical scholar, engaged himself as usher to a school at 
Lichfield, before Dr, Johnson and Mr. Garrick bad left 
that city, with both of whom be was of course acquainted, 
but he continued liere only one year. In 1730 he was 
elected fellovy of St. John’s, and soon after the bishop of 
ply procured Jbim the vicarage of Hingeston from Jesus 
college, which was tenable with a fellowship of St. John’s, 
but could not be held by any fellow of Jesns. In 1744, 
Charles duke of Somerset, chancellor of the university, 
appointed Mr. Green (then B. D.) his domestic chaplain. 
In January 1747, Green was presented by his noble patron 
to the rectory of Borough-green, near New-market, which 
be held with his fellowship. He then returned to college, 
and was appointed bursar. In December 1748, on the 
death of Dr. Whalley, he was elected regius professor of 
divinity, with which office he held the living of Barrow in 

' Smith’s Vit« quorundam erudit. virorum. — Atli. Ox. toI. IT.— fien. Diet. — 
Brit.— Usher’s Life and Letti-rs. — Life by Dr, Birch. — Ward’s Gresham 
Frofessers, * Moreri. 
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Suffolk, and sodn after was appointed one of his majesty’s 
chaplains. In June 17i0, on the death of dean Castle, 
master of Bene’t college, a majority’^ of the fellows (gftcr 
the headship had been declined by their president, Mr. 
Scottowe) agreed to apply' to archbishop Herring for his 
recommendation ; and his grace, at the particular request 
of the duke of Newcastle, recommended professor Green, 
who was immediately elected. Among the writers on the 
subject of the new regulations proposed by the chancellor, 
and established by the senate, Dr. Green took an active 
part, in a pamphlet published in the following winter, I7o0, 
without his name, entitled The Academic, or a disputa- 
tion on the state of the university of Cambridge.” (^n 
March 22, 1751, when his friend Dr. Keene, master of 
St. Peter’s college, was promoted to tlie bishopric of Ches- 
ter, Dr. Green preached the consecration -sermon in Ely- 
house chapel, which, by order of the archbishop of York, 
was soon after published. In October 1756, on the death 
of Dr. George, he was preferred to the deanery of Lincoln, 
and resigned his professorship. Being then eligible to the 
office of vice-chancellor, he was chosen in November fol- 
lowing. In June 1761, the dean exerted his polemical 
talents in tw^o letters (published without his name) on the 
principles and practices of the Methodifets,” the first ad- 
dressed to J\Jr. Berridge, and the second to Mr. Whitfield. 
On the trcinslalion of bishop I'liomas to the bishopric of 
Salisbury, Green was promoted to the sec of Lincoln, the 
last mark of ilVour which the duke of Newcastle had it in 
his power to shew him. In 1762, archbishop hfecker (who 
had always a just esteem for his talents and abilities) be- 
ing indisposed, tlie bisliop of Lincoln visited as his proxy 
the diocese of Canterbijjy. In 1763 he preached the 30th 
of January sermon before the bouse of lords, which was 
printed. 

'rhe bishop resigned the mastersliij) of Bene’t college in 
July 1764. After the death of lord Willoughby of Parham 
in 1765, the literary conversation meetings of the royal 
society, &c. which used to be held weekly at his lordship’s 
house, were transferred to the bishop of Lincoln’s in Scot- 
land yard, as one of their most accomplished members. 
In July 1771, on a representation to his majesty, that, with 
distinguished learning and abilities, and a most extensive 
diocese, bishop Green (having no commendam) had a very 
inadequate income,, he was presented to the residentiary- 
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^,lnJ) of St. Paul's, which bishop Kgertoii vacu'ed on his 
iraiislatioti to the sec of Durham, lie now removctl to his 
resivleutiary>house in Amen-coriier, and took a sniail conn- 
iry-liouse at Tottenham. It has oJtcn been noticed as a 
circumstance conducing to our prelate’s honour, that, in 
May 177‘J, when the bill for relief of protestant dissenters, 
Ckc. after having passed the house of. commons, was re- 
jected, on the second reading, hy the house of lords 
(102 to 27), he dissented from his brethren, and was the 
only bishop who voted in its favour. Without any parti- 
cular previous indisposition, his lordship dieil sudtUinly in 
Ills chair at Bath, on Sunday, April 25, 177'^ This ele- 
gant scholar was one of the writers of the celebrated 
“ Athenian Letters,” published by the earl of llardwicke 
in 1798, 2 vols. 4to. ‘ 

GREEN (Mattukvv'), an ingenious English poet, was 
descended Irom a family in good repute among the dis- 
senters, and had his education in some of the sects into 
which that body is divided. He was a man of approve<l 
probity, and sweetness of temper and manners. His wit 
abounded in conversation, and was never known to give 
oirence. He had a post in the ciisLom-lioiise, wliere he 
discharged his duty with the utmost diligence and aiulity, 
and died at tlie age of forty-one years, at a lodging in 
Nag’s-licad- court, (.^racechurch-street, in 1737. 

Mr. Green, it is added, had not much learning, hiii 
knew a little Latin. He was very subject to the liip, bad 
some free notions on religious subjects, aiidjP^'tbougli bred 
amongst the disseiUeis, grew disgusted at the preciseiu ss 
and formality of the sect. He was nephevv to Mr. 'l'a;iiu*r, 
clerk of lishmongers’-hall. His poem entitled “ 'I’he 
Spleen,” was written by piece- meal, and would never 
have been completed, hud he not been pressed to it by hi> 
friend Glover, the celebrated author of “ Leonidas,” &c. 
By this gentleman it was comniiued to the press soon after 
Green’s death. 

I'liis very amusing author juiblishcd nothing in liis life- 
time. In 1732 he printed a few copies of 'Lhc Grotto,” 
^\hicli was afterwards inserted in tlie 5Lh voluiiie ui D^kU- 
Jey’s Collection. 

The following anecdotes are given from indisputable 

> Gent. Mng. I'll'? ; sj'C Tnd«x. — Cyle’< MS in Uie Cntish Mii'KMirii. 

— NjohoU’s P.Kins, vo!. Ml!.— See aUu Mr. Ty^oiiS L iters iii the “ Library 
Anecdotes,*’ voi. VI! t. 
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authority : — Mr. Sylvaniis Bevan, a quaker and a frietid of 
Mr, Green, was mentioning, at Batson’s coffee-honse, that, 
while he was bathing in the river, a waterman saluted him 
with the usual insult of the lower class of people, by call- 
ing out, A quaker, a quaker, quirl !” He at the same 
expressed his wonder, how his profession could be known 
while he was without his cloaths. Green immediately re- 
plied, that the waterman might discover him by his swim- 
ming against the stream. — ^^Fhe department in the custom- 
house to which Mr. Green belonged was under the controul 
of the duke of Manchester, who used to treat those imme- 
diately under him once a year. After one of these enter- 
tainments, Mr. Green, seeing a range of servants in the 
hall, said to tlie first of them, “ Pray, sir, do you give 
tickets at your turnpike ?” — In a reform which took place 
in the custom-house, amongst other articles, a few pence, 
paid weekly for providing the cats with milk, were ordered 
to be struck off. On this occasion, Mr. Green wrote a 
humourous petition as from the cats, which prevented the 
regulation in that particularfrom taking place. — Mr. Green’s 
conversation was as novel as his writings, which occasioned 
one of the commissioners of the customs, a very dull man, 
to observe, that he did not know how it was, but Green 
always expressed himself in a different manner from other 
people. 

Such IS the only information which the friends of this 
poet have th^ght proper to hand down to posterity, if we 
except GlovW, the author of , the preface to the first edi- 
tion of ‘‘ The Spleen,” who introduces the poem in these 
words : 

The author of the following poem had the greatest part 
of his time taken up in business; but was accustomed at 
his leisure hours to amuse himself with striking out small 
sketches of wit or humour for the entertainment of his 
friends, sometimes in verse, at other times in prose. The 
greatest part of these alluded to incidents known only 
within the circle of his acquamtanc,e. The subject of the 
following poem will be more generally understood. It 
was at first a very short copy of verses ; but at the desire 
of the person to whom it is addressed, the author enlarged 
it to its present state. As it was writ without any design 
of its passing beyond the hands of his acquaintance, so 
the author’s unexpected death soon after disappointed 
many ol his most intimate friends in their design of pre- 
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vailing on him to review and prepare it for the sight of the 
public. It therefore now appears under all the disadvan- 
tages that can attend a posthumous work. But it is pre- 
sumed every impevfeclion of this kind is abundantly over- 
balanced by the peculiar and unborrowed cast of thought 
and expression, which manifests itself throughout, and se- 
cures to this performance the first and principal character 
necessary to recommend a work of genius, that of being 
an original.” 

Tlie Spleen” had not been long published heforte it 
was admired by those whose opinion was at tliat lime de- 
cisive. Pope said there was a great deal of originality in 
it; and Gray, in his private correspondence with the late 
lord Orford, observes of Green’s poems, then published in 
Dodsley’s Collection, There is a profusion of wit every 
where; reading would have formed hU judgment, and 
harmonized his verse, for even his wood-notes often break 
out into strains of real poetry and music.” “ The Spleen” 
was first printed in 1737, a short time after the author’s 
ileatli, and afterwards was taken, with his other poems, 
into Dodsley’s volumes, where they remained until the 
publication of the second edition of Dr. Johnson’s Poets. 
In 179G a very elegant edition was published by Messrs, 
<JadeIl and Davies, which, besides some beautiful engrav- 
ings, is enriched with a prefatory essay Iroui the pen of 
Dr. Aikin. ’ 

GREENE (Maurice, Dr.), an eminent P^nglisli musi- 
cian, was the son of the Rev. Thomas Greerife, vicar of St. 
Clave Jewry, in London, and nephew of John Greene, 
Serjeant at law. He was brought up in the choir of St. 
Paul, and when his voice broke was bound apprentice to 
Bl ind, the organist of that cathedral. He was early no- 
ticed as an elegant organ-player and composer for the 
church, and obtained the place of organist of St. Dunstuii 
in the West before he was twenty years of age. In 1717, 
on the death of Daniel Purcell, he was likewise elected 
organist of St. Andrew’s, Holborn ; but the next year, his 
master, Brind, dying, Greene was appointed his successor 
by the dean and chapter of St. Paul’s ; upon which event 
he quitted both the places he had previously obtained. In 
1726, on the death of Dr. Crofts, he was appointed organ- 
ist and composer to the chapel royal ; and on the deutli of 


* Jwbnson and Cbalmer«’s Enijlisih Poets, 13 !Q. 
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Eccles^ 173^, master of his majesty’s band. Iii 1730 bo. 
obtained the degree of doctor in music at Cambridge, and. 
was appointed public music professor in the same university;^ 
in the room of Dr. Tudway. Greene was an intelligent 
man, a constant attendant at the opera, and an acute ob* 
server of the improvements in composition and performance, 
which Handel and the Italian singers employed in his 
dramas, had introduced into this country. . His melody is 
therefore more elegant, and harmony more pure, than 
thane of his predecessors, though less nervous and original. 
Greene had the misfortiyie to live in the age and neigh- 
bourhood of a musical giant, with whom he was utterly 
unable to contend, but by cabal and alliance with his 
enemies* Handel was but too prone to treat inferior artists 
with contempt ; and for many years of his life never spoke 
of Greene without some injurious epithet. Greene’s figure 
was below the common size, and he had the misfortune to 
be very much deformed ; yet his address and exterior man- 
ners were those of a man of the world, mild, attentive, and 
well-bred. 

Greene had the honour, early in life, to teach the du- 
chess of Newcastle, which, joined to his professional me- 
rit, and the propriety of his conduct, was the foundation 
of his favour with the prime minister and the nobility. In 
1730, when the duke of Newcastle was installed chancellor 
of the uHversity of Cambridge, he was appointed to set 
the ode, and then not only obtained his doctor’s degree, 
but, on the death of Dr. I'udway, he was lionoured with 
the title of professor of niusic'-in that university. As an 
exercise for his degree, he set Pope’s ode for St. Cecilia’s 
day ; having first had interest sufficient to prevail on the 
author to make new^ arrangements in the poem to render 
it more fit for music, and evl^n to add an entire new stanza, 
between the second and third, which had never appeared 
in any of the printed dditions. 

Greene had sense and knowledge sufficient, in his 
younger days, to admire and respect the abilities of the 
two great musical champions, Handel and Bononcini, but 
owing probably to Handel’^ contemptuous treatment of 
him, became a partizan on the side of Bononcini. Greene’s 
merit and connections were such, that he soon arrived at 
the most honourable appointments in his profession : for 
besides being organist of St, Paul’s, in J727, on the death 
of Dr. Croft, he was appointed organist and composer of 
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the chapel royal; and in 1735 he succeeded EccW as 
composer to his majesty, and master of his band, in which 
Station be set all the odes of the laureat Colley Cibber^ 
as long as he lived. 

The compositions of Dr. Greene were very numerous, 
particularly for the church. Early in his career he set a 
Te Deum, and part of the Song of Deborah, which were 
never printed ; but the anthems and services which he pro-*' 
duced for St. Paul’s and the king’s chapel he collected 
and published in two vols. folio ; and of these the meriuis 
so various as to leave them open to much discrimination 
and fair criticism. There is considerable merit of various 
kinds in his catches, canons, and two-part songs ; the corn*- 
position is clear, correct, and masterly ; the melodies, for 
the times when they were produced, are elegant, and de- 
signs intelligent and ingenious. The collection of harpsU 
chord lessons, which he published late in his life, though 
they discovered no great powers of invention, or hand, 
had its day of favour, as a boarding-school book ; for being 
neither so elaborate as those of Handel, nor so difficult as 
the lessons of Scarlatti, or the sonatas of Alberti, they 
gave but little trouble either to the master or the scho- 
lar. During the last years of his life he began to collect 
the services and anthems of our old church composers, 
from the single parts used in the several cathedrals of the 
kingdom, in order to correct and publish them in score ; a 
plan which he did not live to accomplish, but as he be- 
queathed his papers to Dr. Boyce, it was afterwards exe- 
cuted in a very splendid and ample manner. Dr. Greene 
died in 1753. * 

^ GREENE (Robert), an English po^t and miscellaneous 
writer of the Elizabethan age, and memorable for his ta- 
lents and imprudence, was a native of Norwich, and born 
about 1560. His father appears tahave been a citizen of 
Norwich, the fabricator of his ovvn fortune, which it is 
thought be had accumulated by^all the tricks of selfishness 
and narrow prudence. He educated his son, however, as 
a scholar, at St. John’s college, Cambridge. Here he took 
the degree of A. B. in 1578, and for some time travelled 
into Italy and Spain. On his return, he took his master’s 
degree at Clare-hall, in 1583, and was incorporated in the 
^ame at Oxford in 1588, no inconsiderable proof that his 

i Bnrqey and Hawkuu’ft Hist of Music.— Reei*s Cyulopsidia Vy Burney. , 
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proficiency in his studies had been very conspicuous^ and 
that there was nothing at this time grossly objectionable in 
his moral demeanour. It is supposed that he took orders 
after his return from his travels, and that he was the same 
Robert Greene who was presented to the village of Tolles- 
bury, in Essex, June 19 , 1584 . If this be the case, it is 
probable tl)at he did not long reside, or was perhaps driven 
from Tollesbnry, by his irregular life, the greater part of 
which was spent in London. Here, from some passages 
cited by Mr. Beloe, it would appear that he gave himself 
up to writing plays and love pamphlets, and from the date 
of his Myrrour of Modestie,” 1584 , it is probable that 
from this time he became an author by profession ; but as 
four years after he was incorporated M. A. at Oxford, we 
are still willing to believe that his career of folly had not 
commenced so soon, or been so generally known as it was 
some time after. It was his fate to fall among dissolute 
companions, who, though men of genius like himself, pro- 
bably encouraged eacli other in every sensual enjoyment. 
Among these were Clnistopher Marlow, George Peele, 
artd Thomas Nash ; for Dr. Thomas Lodge, another of their 
associates, is not loaded with the same stigma. ‘^The his- 
tory of genius,” says one of our anihorities, with equal jus- 
tice and feeling, “ is too often a detail of immoral irregii- 
iarities, follow'ed by indigence and misery. Such, in after 
times, was the melancholy tale of Otway and Lee, of Sa- 
vage, Boyse, Sm|irt, Burns, Derinody, and many others. 
Perhaps the writers of the drama have, of all others, been 
the most unfortunate in this respect ; perha})s there is 
something which more immediately seiices all the avenues 
of the fancy in tlje gorgeous exhibitions of the stage ; 
which leads men away from the real circumstances of their^ - 
fortune, to the delusions of hope, and to pursue the fairy 
lights so hostile to sober truth.” In what species of dissi- 
pation, and to what degree Greene indulged, it were use- 
less now to inquire : his faults were probably exaggerated 
by the rival wits of his day ; and his occupation as a play- 
writer being in itself at that time looked upon as criminal, 
was barely tolerated. Among bis errors, about which we 
are afraid there is now no doubt, may be mentioned his 
marrying an amiable lady, whom be deserted and ilUused. 
His career, however, was short. He died Sept. 5 , 15 ^ 92 , 
at an obscure lodging near Dowgate, not without signs of 
contrition, nor indeed without leaving behind him written 
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testimonies that he was more frequently conscious of an 
ilUspeut life than able or willing to amend it. In some of 
his works also, he made strenuous exertions to warn the 
unthinking, and expose the tricks, frauds, and devices of 
his miscreant companions. His works, says one of his 
biographers, contain the seeds of virtue, while his acts 
display the tares of folly. From such of his writings a$ 
have fallen 'in our way, he appears to possess a rich and 
glowing fancy, great command of language, and a perfect 
knowledge of the manners of the times. As a poet he has 
considerable merit, and few of his contemporaries yield a 
more pleasant employment to the collectors of specimens. 
His writings attained great popularity in his day, but until 
very lately, have been seldom consulted unless by poetical 
antiquaries. Tlie following list of his works, by Mr. Hasle- 
wood, is probably complete : l.^‘The Myrrour of Mo- 
destie,” 1/5 S i*. 2. “ Monardo the Tritameron of Love,” 

1531*, I.5H7. 3. Plauetomacliia,” 1585. 4. Translation 

of a funeral >?ermon of P. Gregory XIIL 1585. 5. Eu- 

phues’s censure to Philaiitiis,” 1587, 1634. 6. ‘^Arcadia 

or Menaphon, Cainillae’s alarm to slumbering Euphues,” 
1587, 158.0, 1500, 1605, 1610, 1616, 1634. 7. ‘‘ Pan- 

(losto the Triumph of Time,” 1588, 1629. 8, ‘‘ Perimedes 
the blackosinith,” 1588. 9. The pleasant and delightful 

history of Dorastiis and Fawnia,” 1588, 1607, 1675, 1703, 
1723, 1735. 10. ‘‘ Alcida, Greene’s Metamorphosis,’* 

1617. 1 1. ‘‘The Spanish Masquerado,’^ 1589. 12. “ Or- 

pharion,” 1590. 13, “ The Ro} al Exenange, contayning 

sundry aphori.sms of Philosophic,” 1500. 14. “Greene’s 

mourning garment, given him by Repentance at the fune- 
rals of Love,” 150U, 1616. 15. “Never too late,” 1590, 

1600, 1607, 1616, 1631. 16. A notable discovery of 

Coosenage,” 1591, 1592. 17. “ The ground work of 

Conny Catching,” 1591. 18. “The second and last part 

of Conny Catching,” 1591, 1592. 19. “The third and 

last part of Conny Catching,” 1592. 20. “ Disputation 

between a iiee conny-catcher and a shee conny-cateber,” 
1592. 21. “ Greene’s Groats worth of wit bought with a 

million of repentance,” 1592, 1600, 1616, 1617, 1621, 
1629, 1637. Of this a beautiful edition was lately printed 
by sir Egerton Brydges, M. P. at the private press at Lee 
Priory, (only 6 1 copies for presents), with a biographical 
preface, to which this article is essentially indebted ; his 
Mr. Haslewood’s account of Greene, are cooifiasikiQns 
R 2 
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dictated by true taste and discrimination, and by jusi 
moral feeling. 22. ** Philomela, the lady Fitzwalter’a 
nightingale,” 1592, 1615, 1631. 23. “ A quip for air 

Upstart courtier,” 1592, 1620, 1625, 1635, and reprinted in 
the Harleian Miscellany. 24. Ciceronis amor, Tullie’s 
love,” 1592, 1611, 1615, 1^16, 1628, 1639. 25. « News 

both from heaven and hell,” 1593. 26. ** The Black 

Book’s Messenger, or life and death of Ned Browne,” 1592. 
27. “ The repentance of Robert Greene,” 1592. 28, 

Greene’s vision at the instant of his death,” no date. 
29. Mamillia, or the triumph of Pallas,” 1593.. 30. 

Mamillia, or the second part of the triumph of Pallas,” 
1593. 31. “Card of Fancy,” 1593, 1608. 82. “ Greene’s 
funerals,” 1594; but doubtful whether bis, 33. “l^he 
honourable history of Fryer Bacon and Fryer Bongay, a 
comedy,” 1594, 1599, 1630, 1655. 34. “ The history of 

Orlando Furioso, a play,” 1591, 1599. 35. “ The comical 

hrstorie of Alphonsus king of Arragon, a play,” 1 597, 1599. 
36. A looking-glass for London and England,” a comedy, 
jointly with Lodge, 1594, 1598. 37. “ The Scottish His- 

torie of James the Fourthe, slaine at Flodden, intermixed 
with a pleasant comedie,” 1598, 1599. 38. “Penelope’s 

Webb,” 1601. 39. “ Histwie of Faire Bellora,” no date, 

afterwards published, as “ A paire of Turtle doves, or the 
tragical history of Bellora and Fidelio,” 1606. 40. “ The 

debate between Follie and Love, translated out of French,” 
1608. 41. “ Thiwes falling out, true men come by their 

goods,” 1615, 1637, and reprinted in the Harleian MisceU 
^ny. 42. “ Greene’s Farewell to Folie,” 1617. 43. “ Ar- 
basto, the history of Arbasto king of Denmarke,” 1617, 
1626. 44. “ Fair Emme, a comedy,” 1631. 45. “The 

history of lobe,” a play, destroyed, but mentioned in War- 
burton’s list. A few other things have been ascribed to 
Greene on doubtful authority.* 

GREENE (Thomas),, a worthy English prelate, was the 
son of Thomas Greene of St. Peter’s Mancroft in Norwich, 
where he was born in 1658, He was educated in the free- 
school of that city, and in July 1674, admitted of Bene’li 
college, Cambridge, of which he obtained a scholarship, 
and in 1680 a fellowship, and became tutor. He took his 
degree of A. B. in 1679, and that of A. M. in 1682. His^ 

^ Biog. account by sir £. Bridges, — and by Mr. Haslewood in Cens. Lit., 
▼ol. VIII.— Sec also toI, V. and ¥ol, IX.— Beloc’s Anecdotes, vol. II.— 
aaeli's Calamities, die. 
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first step from the university was into the family of sir Ste- . 
pheii Fox, grandfather of the late bon. Charles Fox, to 
whom he was made domestic chaplain through the interest 
of archbishop Tenison, who soon after his promotion to 
the see of Caiiterbary, took him under the same relation • 
into his own palace; and collated him April 2, 1695, to, 
the vicarage of Minster in the isle of Thanet ; he being, 
since 1690, D. D. by the archbishop^s faculty. To th^ . 
same patron he was likewise obliged for a prebend in toe 
cathedral of Canterbury, into which he was installed in 
May 1702; for the rectory of Adisham cum Staple in. 
Kent, to which he was collated Oct. 28, 1708, and for the 
archdeaconry of Canterbury, into which he was installed 
the next month, having been chosen before one of the 
proctors of the clergy in convocation for that diocese. 
Upon these preferments he quitted the vicarage of Minster,, 
as he did the rectory of Adisham upon his institution (in 
Feb. 1716) to the vicarage of St. Martin’s in the Fields, 
Westminster ; to which he was presented by the trustees' 
of archbishop Tenison, for the disposal of his options, of 
whom he himself was one. This he held in qommendam 
with the bishopric of Norwich, to which he was consecrated 
Oct. 8, 1721, but was thence translated to Ely, Sept. 24, 
1723. 

Long previous, however, to these high appointments, 
he was elected, May 26, 1698, master of Benc’t college, 
upon the recommendation of his friend Tenison, and 
proved an excellent governor of that society. Soon after 
be became master, he introduced the use of public prayers 
in the chapel immediately after the locking up of the gates, 
that he might know what scholars were abroad, and if ne- 
cessary, visit their chambers : this practice was found so 
beneficiai as to be continued ever since. In other respects,- 
when vice-chancellor, which office he served in 1 699 and 
1713, and at the public commencement, he acquitted him-, 
self with great skill and dignity. The zeal also which he 
shewed for the protestant succession in the house of Hano- 
ver, upon the death of queen Anne, and his prudent con- 
duct at that junctu-re, were so acceptable to the court, 
that they are thought to have laid the foundation of his 
church preferments ; an earnest of which George I, gave 
him in appointirjg him one of his domestic chaplains the 
yjpr following. Dr. Greene resigned the mastership of 
his college in 1716. He married Catherine sister of bishop 
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Trimnell, by whom he had two sons and si^ven daughters. 
Having made a handsome provision for this family, he died 
in a good old age, May 18, 1738, and was buried in hU 
oathedral. Thoste who knew him most intimately inform us 
that it was his unfeigned and uniform endeavour to exer- 
cise a conscience void of offence towards God and man, 
and to discharge Ips duty, in the several relations he bore 
to his fellow creatures, to the best of bis judgment and abi- 
lities, with the same faith and spirit which appear through 
all bis writings. These writings are, 1. ‘‘Thb Sacrament of 
the Lord^s Supper explained to the meanest capacities,'’ 
Lond. 1710, l2mo, in a familiar dialogue between a minis- 
ter and parishioner.* 2. ‘‘ The principles of religion ex- 
plained for the instruction of the weak,” ibid. 1726, 12mo. 
3. “ Four discourses bn the four last things, viz. Death, 
Judgment, Heaven, and Hell,” ibid. 1734, 12mo; and 
seven occasional sermons.’ 

GREEN HAM (Richard), a puritan divine of consider- 
able talents and popularity, was born about 1631, and 
educated at Pembroke-hall, Cambridge, where he took his 
degrees in arts, and became a fellow. Quitting the uni- 
versity, he was appointed to the living of Dry Drayton 
near Cambridge, where he continued about twenty-one 
years, after which he removed to London, and died two 
years after, in 1591, of the plague, according to Fuller, 
who, as well as Strype, bishop Wilkins, and others, give 
him a high character for piety, usefulness, and moderation 
of sentiment, although a nonconformist in some points. 
His works, consisting of sermons, treatises, and a commen- 
tary, on Psalm cxix. were collected into one volume, folio, 
and published in 1601, and again in 1612,® 

GREENHILL (John), a very ingenious English painter, 
was descended from % good family in Salisbury, where he 
was born. He was the most successful of all the disciples 
of sir Peter Lely, who is said to have considered him so 
much as a rival, that he never suffered, him to see him 
paint. Greenhill, however, prevailed with sir Peter to 
draw bis wife’s picture, and took the opportunity of ob- 
serving how he managed his pencil ; which was the great 
point aimed at. He is said to have been equally qualified 
oy nature for the sister- arts of painting and poetry j but 

* Masters’s Hist, of Corpus Chrifti College, Cambridge. 

> Clark’s Lives at toe end of his Martyrology.«»Brook’B Lives ef the Puritans. 
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his loose and unguatded ifiahner of living wks pVohablythe 
occasion of hi& early death ; and only suffered him just to 
leave enough of his hand) to make us wish he had been 
more careful of a life so likely to do honotir to his country. 
Mrs. Behn) with whom he was a great favourite) eridea- 
Voured to perpetuate his memory by an 6legy, to be found 
among her works. He painted a portrait Of bishop Ward, 
which is now in the town-hall of Salisbifry. Hb died May 
19 , 1676 .* 

GREENVILLE (Sir Richard), a gallant naval officer, 
was the son of sir Roger, of an ancient family, in the west 
of England, and was born about 1540 . At the age of six- 
teen, by the permission of queen Elizabeth, he served in 
the imperial army in Hungary, against the Turks. Upon 
his return, he engaged with the troops employed for the 
reduction of Ireland, and obtained so much reputation as 
to be appointed sheriff’ of the city of Cork, and in 1571 , 
he represented the county of Cornwall in parliament. He 
was afterwards high sheriff' of the county, and received 
the honour of knighthood ; but the bias of his mind was 
chiefly fixed upon plans of foreign disccweiy and settle- 
ment, proposed by his relation sir \\ alter Raleigh, and 
when the patents were made out, he obtained the com- 
mand of a squadron fitted out for the purpose, consist- 
ing of seven small vessels. With these he sailed in the 
spring of 1585 , and reaching the coast of Florida in June, 
he left there a colony of one hundred men, and then sailed 
homewards. He made other voyages, and on occasion of 
the Spanish invasion, was app(Hntc(i one of a council of 
war, to concert means of defence, and received the ejuGen’s 
commands not to quit the county of Cornwall. In 1591 
he was appointed vice-admiral of a squadron, fitted out 
for the purpose of intercepting a rich Spaniitli fleet from 
the West Indies, 7’his fleet, when ’it appeared, u’as con- 
voyed by a very superior force, and Greenville Was urged 
to tack about; but he preferred, and no doubt his sailors 
agreed with him, taking chance of breaking through the 
enemy’s fleet, which almost immediately surrounded him. 
The Spanish admiral, with four other ships, began a closte 
attack at three in the afternoon ; the engagement lasted 
till break of day next morning, during which the Spaniards, 
notwithstanding their vast superiority, were driven off fif- 

' 1 Walpole’s Anecdotes.— Piikingtoo. 
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teen times. At length the greater part of the English 
crew being either killed or wounded^ and the ship reduced 
to a wrecks no hope of escape remained. The brave com- 
Ipander bad been wounded at the beginning of the action^ 
but he caused bis wounds to be dressed on deck, and re- 
fused to go down .into the hold, and in that state he was 
shot through the body. He was now taken to the cabin, 
and while in the act of being dressed, the surgeon was 
killed by his side. The admiral still determined to hold 
out, wishing rather to sink the ship than surrender, but 
'^the bifers'^of quarter from the Spaniards induced the men 
«to yield. Sir Richard was taken on board the Spanish ship, 
and honourably treated/ but died of his wounds in about 
three days. He has sometimes been blamed for rashness, 
but of this bis censurerfe appear to be very imperfect judges.* 
GREENVILLE (Sir Bevil), a brave and loyal officer, 
grandson of the preceding, was born in 1596 . He was 
educated at Exeter college, O^tford, where his accomplish- 
^ments^were acknowledged, and his principles of loyalty 
and religion indelibly fixed, under the care of Dr. Prideaux. 
After taking possession pf hks estate he sat in parliament ; 
and in 1638 attended the king with a troop of horse, raised 
at his own ex;pence, in wppdition to Scotland, on which 
occasion be received the boaour of knighthood. Abhorring 
the principles whibh then broke out in open rebellion, he 
joined the royal .army, and bad a command at the battle of 
Stratton, in 1643 , when the parliamentary forces were de- 
feated, and greatly distinguished himself in other engage- 
ments, particularly that at Lansdown, near Bath, fought 
successfully against sir William Waller, July 5 , 1643 , but 
received a fatal blow with a pole-axe- Many of his bro- 
.tber officers fell with him, and their bodies were found 
surrounding, his. Lord Clarendon says, That which 
would have clouded atiy victory, was the death of sir Be- 
I vil Greenville. He was, indeed, an excellent person, whose 
interest, and reputation was the foundation of 
;<wbat.had been done in Cornwall, and his temper and affec- 
v^t^on so public, that no accident which happened could 
make any impression on him ; and his example kept others 
^Ikom taking any thing ill, or at least seeming to do so ; in 
•ta ?nr6rd, a brighter courage and gentler disposition were 
«D.ever Inarried together, to make the most cheerful and 
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innocent conversation.'* His descendant, lord Lansdonrne^ 
erected a monument on the spot where he was killed.^ 
GREENVILLE (Denis), a younger son of the prc- 
eeding, and brother to sir John Greenville first earl of Bath 
of bis name, was born in Cornwall, admitted gentleman 
commoner of Exeter college, Sept. 22, 1657, actually 
created in convocation master of arts Sept. 28, 1660. 
About this time he married Anne, the daughter of Dr. 
Cosin, bishop of Durham, who conferred several prefer- 
nients on him, as the rectories of Easington and Elwick in 
the county palatine of Durham ; the archdeaconry of Dur^ 
ham, to which he was collated on the death of Dr. Gabriel 
Clarke, Sept. 16, 1662, and to the first stall of preben- 
daries of the church of Durham, Sept. 24, 1662, from 
whence he was removed to the second, April 16, 1668. 
On December 20, 1670, he was created doctor of divinity, 
being then one of the chaplains in ordinary to Charles IL; 
and on the 14th of December, 1684, he was installed dean 
of Durham in the place of Dr. John Sudbury deceased. In 
the register of Eton college we find that immediately 
after the restoration. Dr. Greenville was recommended in 
very strong terms to the master and fellows for a fellow- 
ship, by three several letters from the king, but for what 
reason this recommendation did not take effect, does not 
appear; probably he might wave his interest on account 
of other preferment which was more acceptable to him. 
On the 1st of February 1690, he was deprived of alibis 
preferments upon his refusal to comply with the new oaths 
of allegiance and supremacy to the prince of Orange then 
ill possession of the throne, a change which he utterly ab- 
horred, always considering the revolution as a rehelliou 
and usurpation. Soon after the prince of Orange's landing, 
he left Durham in order to retire into France ; and some- 
times lived at Corbeil (from whence it is supposed his fa- 
mily originally sprung), but more frequently at Paris and 
St. Germain’s, where he was very civilly treated and much 
countenanced by the queen-mother, as we find in several 
of his own letters, notwithstanding what has been falsely 
asserted by Mackay in an account of the court of St. Ger- 
main's. He owns he was sometimes attacked by the 
priests, but with much good manners and Civility. Mr, 
Wood says, tliat during his retirement, he wasj on the 
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death of Dn Lamplugb, nominated to the see of York, by 
king James 11. though never consecrated ; but this seems 
ttery doubtful. In April 1695 he came incognito into Eng- 
^nd ; but soon returned. For some time before fais death 
he enjoyed but a very indifferent state of health, having 
been much troubled with a sciatica, and other infirmities. 
He died at Paris, after a series of many sufferings, on 
April 7, 1703, N. S. and was buried at the^ lower end of 
the Holy Innocents’ church in that city. Lord Lansdowne 
in a letter to a nephew of his, who was going to enter into 
^oly orders, says of him, You had an uncle whose me- 
mory I shall ever revere.; make him your example. Sanc- 
tity sate so easy, so iinafiected, and so graceful upon him, 
that in him we beheld the very beauty of holiness. He 
was as cheerful, as familiar^ as condescending in his con- 
versation, he was strict, .regular, and exemplary in his 
piety ; as well bred m^d accomplished as a courtier, and 
as reverend and venerable as an apostle; He was indeed 
apostolical in every thing; for he abandoned all to follow 
his Lord and Master.”' Th^re seems little reason to doubt 
this character, as far as it respects Dr. Greenville’s private 
character, but in bigotry for restoration of James II. he 
probably excelled all his 'Contempbraries, and from some 
correspondence kftely published in the Life of Dr. Comber, 
his successor in the deanery of Durham, there is reason to 
doubt whether in his latter days his mind was not unsound. 

He published, 1. ‘'The Complete Conformist, or sea- 
sonable advice concerning strict conformity and frequent 
celebration of the Holy Communion,” preached on the 7th 
of January, being the first Sunday after the Epiphany, 
1682, in the cathedral church of Durham, on John i. 29, 
Lond. 1684, 4to. To which is added “ Advice : or a letter 
written to the clergy of the archdeaconry of Durham,” to 
the same purpose. 2. “ A Sermon preachhd in the cathe- 
dral church of Durham, upon the revival of the ancient 
and laudable practice of that and some other cathedrals, in 
having sermons on Wednesdays and Fridays daring Advent 
and Lent,” on Rom. xiii. 11, Lond. 1686, 4to. 3. “Coun- 
sels and Directions divine and moral : in plain and familiar 
letters of advice to a young gentleman his nephew, soon 
after his admission into a college in Oxford,” Lond. 1685, 
8vo. Besides these pieces which we have just mentioned, 
©ur author, immediately after bis retiring into France, pub- 
lished some small tracts at Rouen, which are very scarce; 
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and not very correctly printed ; and perhaps it is remarlt- 
able that such an unusual favour should be permitted in a 
pbpish country to a dignified clergyman of the church <5f 
England. The titles of the pieces printed at Rouen are, 
viz. 4i ‘*The resigned and resolved Christian and faithful! 
and undaunted loyalist : in two plaine farewell sermons, 
and a loyal farewell visitation speech. Both delivered 
amidst thfe iaitientable confusions occasioned by the late 
foreign invasion and home-defection of his majestie^s sub- 
jects in England. By Denis Granville, D. D. deane and^ 
archdeacon of Durham, now in exile, chaplaine in ordinary 
to his majestie....WhereuiUo are added certaine Letters to 
his relations and friends in England,, shewing the reasons 
and manner of his withdrawing out of the kingtiom.” “ A 
Letter to his brother the earl of Bathe.’’ A Letter to 
his bishop the bishop of Durham.” “ A Letter to his bre- 
thren the prebeudarie A Letter to the clergy of his 

archdeaconry.” A Letter to his curates, at Easington 
ahd Sedgefield,” printed at Rouen, 1689. 5. ** The 

chiefest matters contained in sundry Discourses made to 
the clergy of the archdeaconry of Durham, since his ma- 
jestie’s coming to the crown. Summed up and seasonably 
brought again to their view iii h loyal farewell visitation 
speech on the 1 3th of November last, 88, being ten days 
after the landing of the prince of Orange.” This is dated 
from his study at Rouen Nov 15, 16S9. \Vith a preface 
to the reader and an advertisement. 6. “ A copy of a 
paper penned at Durham, bv the author, Aug. 27, 1688, 
by way of reflection on the then dismal prognostics of the 
time.” 7. “ Directions which Dr. Granville, archdeacon 
of Durham, rector of Sedgefield and Easington, enjoins to 
be observed by the curates of those his parishes, given 
them in charge at Easter-visitation held at Sedgefield, in 
the year 1669.”* 

GREGORY, surnamed the Great, was horn of a pa- 
trician family, equally conspicuous for its virtue and nobi- 
lity at Rome, where his father Gordian was a senator, and 
extremely rich ; and, marrying a lady of distinction, called 
Sylvia, had by her this son, about the year 544. From 
his earliest years he discovered genius and judgment; and, 
applying himself particularly to the apophthegms of the 

* Oen. PicL^B'ipg. Brit.*— Alh. O*. vol, II. — Hutchinson’s Durham, vol. II. 

^ 167.— Comber’s Life of Comber, p|», 139, 309. 
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ancients, he fixed every thing worth notice in his memory^ 
where it was faithfully preserved as in a store-house ; he 
also improved himself by the conversation of old men, in 
which he took great delight. By these methods he made 
a great progress in the scfences, and there was not a man 
in -Rome, who surpassed him in grammar, logic, and rhe- 
toric; nor can it be doubted but he had early instructions 
in the civil law, in^which his letters prove him to have 
been well versed : he was nevertheless entirely ignorant of 
the Greek language. These accomplishments in a young 
nobleman procured him senatorial dignities, which he filled 
with great reputation; and he was afterwards appointed 
priefect of the city by the> ^emperor Justin the Younger; 
but,, being much inclined to^ a monastic life, he quitted 
that post, and retired to the mc^asitery of St. Andrew, 
which he himself bad founded at Rome in his father’s 
house, ^and put it under the government of an abbot, called 
Valentius. Besides this, he Ifomftlfid nix other convents in 
Sicily ; and, selling all the rest of bis possessions, he gave 
the purchase-money |d the poor. ^ 

He had not, , hot^ever, enjoyed bis solitude in St. An- * 
drew’s long, when he was" remO\ied from it by pope Pela- 
gius II. who made him his seventh deacon, and sent him as ' 
his nuncio to the einperdf /Tiberius at Constantinople, to 
demand succours against the Lombards.^^ ' The pope, it is 
said, could not have chosen a man bett^er qualified than Gre- 
gory for so delicate a iiegociation ; but^^.thte*. particulars of 
it are unknown. Meanwhile, he was not wanting in exert- 
ing his zeal for religion. While he was in this metropolis, 
he opposed Eutychius the patriarch, who had advanced an 
opinion bordering on Origenisni, and maintained, that 
after the resurrection the bod}^ is not palpable, but more 
subtile tlian air. In executing the business i^f his embassy, 
be contracted a friendship with some great men, and so 
gained the esteem of the whole court, by tlie "sweetness of 
his behaviour, that the emperor Maurice chose him for a 
godfather to one of his sons, born in the year 683. Soon 
after this be was recalled to Rome, and made secretary to , 
the pope; but, after some time, obtained leave to retire 
again into his monastery, of which he had been chosen 
abbot. 

Here he had indulged himself with the hopes of gratify- 
ing his wish, in the enjoyment of a solitary and unruffled . 
life, when Pelagius II. dying Feb. 8, 590, he was elected 
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pope by the clergy, the senate, and the people of Rome; 
to whom he had become clear by his charity to the poor, 
whom the overflowing of the Tiber, and a violent plague, 
had left perishing with hunger. This promotion was so 
disagreeable to him, that he employed all possible methods 
to avoid it; he wrote a pressing letter to the emperor, 
conjuring him not to confirm his election, and to give 
orders for the choice of a person who ‘had greater capa- 
city, more vigour, and better health than be could boast; 
and hearing his letter was intercepted by the governor of 
Rome, and that his election would be confirmed by the 
imperial court, he fled, and hid himself in the most solitary 
part of a forest, in a cave ; firmly resolved to spend his 
days there, till another pope should be elected : and, the 
people despairing to find him,' a new election ensued. In 
this case, the Homan clergy, .always fond of miracles, tell 
us that Gregory would never accept the papal chair, till he 
had manifestly found, by some celestial signs, that God called 
him to it. It is pretended, that a dove flying before those 
who sought for him, shewed them the way they were to go; 
or that a miraculous lights appearing on a pillar of fire 
over his cavern, pointed out to ,them the place of his re- 
treat. 

However that be, it is aln^ost as certain that his reluct- 
ance was sincere*, as|hat he at length accepted the dig- 
nity, and was enthroned pope, Sept. 3, ^90. And it ap- 
peared by his conduct, that they could not have elected a 
person more worthy of this exalted station ; for, ‘besides 
his great learning, and the pains he took to instruct the 
church, both by preaching and writing, he had a very 
happy talent to win over princes, in favour of the tempo- 
ral as well as spiritual interests of religion. It would be 
tedious to run over all the particulars of hi.s conduct ou 
these occasions ; and his converting the English to Chris- 
tian^y, a remarkable fact in our history, is on that account 
generally known t- In this attempt Gregory owed his 

* His famous pastoral is alledged appellation, ** Your Beatitudes 
•n the side of his sincerity. Gregory which had been given to his prudeces* 
wrote it in answer to Johp, bishop of sors. 

Ravenna, who had given him a friendly f ffe first set out on his piissioa 
reproof for hiding himself, in order to himself, while he was a monk only, 
avoid the pontificate. This conduct is and was advanced three days* journey, 
ascribed, and not undeservedly, to his when Pelagius, then pope, recalled 
humility i and, after his promotion, he him to Rome at the iustigation of th^ 
gaf'e another evidence of bis sincerity, people, who even clamorously pressed 
in Constantly declaring bit dislike of the him to it. 
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success to tfao assistance of queen Ethelburga, who not 
only prompted the king Etbelbert her eonsort, to treat the 
pope's missionaries kindly, but also to become himself a 
invert. 

The new pope, according to custom, held a synod at 
Rome the same year, ‘*591 ; whence be sent letters to the 
four patriarchs of the East, with a confession of his faith, 
declaring his reveHence to the four general councils, and 
the fifth too, as well as the four gospels. In this modesty 
he was not followed by his successors ; and he even ex- 
ceeded some of his predecessors in that and other virtues, 
which for many ages past have not approached the chair 
of St. Peter. As he liad governed bis monastery with a 
severity unparalleU d in those times ; so now he was parti- 
cularly careful to regulate his house and person according 
to St. Paul's directions to Timothy. Even in performing 
divine worship, he used ornaments of but a moderate 
price^ and bis common garments were still more simple. 
Nothing was more decent than the furniture of his house, 
and he retained none but clerks and religious in bis service. 
By this means his palace became a kind of monastery, in 
which there were no useless people; everything in his 
house had the appearance of an angelic life, and his cha- 
rity surpassed ail descriptiort. , . He employed the revenues 
gf the church entirely for the relief of’ the poor ; he was 
a cpnstant and indefatigable preacher, and devoted all his 
talents for the instruction of his flock. 

It) die mean time, he extended his care to the other 
churches under his ponliftcai jurisdiction, and especially 
those of Sicily, for whom he had a particular respect ; he 
put an end to the schism in the church of Iberia the same 
year: this was effected by the gentle methods of persua- 
sion, to which, however, he had not recourse till after Ire 
bad been hindered from using violence. Upon this ac- 
count he is censured as an intolerant; and it is certain his 
maxims on that head were a little inconsistent. He did 
not, for instance, approve of forcing the Jews to receive 
baptism, and yet he approved of compelling heretics to 
return to the church. In some of his^ letters too he ex- 
claims against violence in the method of making converts^ 
yet at the same time was for laying heavier taxes on such 
aa would not be converted by persuasive means ; and in 
the year 593, he sent a nuncio to Constantinople, and 
wrote a letter the same year to the emperor Maurice, de* 
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daring bis hunoilily and submission to that sovereign ; be 
also shewed the same respect to the kings of Italy , though 
they were heretics. 

Tlie same year he composed his Dialogues,” a work 
6Ilec) with fabulous miracles and incredible stories; the 
style is also low, and the narration coarse ; yet they were 
received with astonishing applause; and Theodilinda, 
queen of the Lombards, having converted her husband to 
the catholic faith, the pope rejoiced at it, and sent his 
‘‘ Dialogues,” composed the following year, to that prin- 
cess. She is thought to have made use of his book at thU 
tune for the conversion of that people, who were easily 
influenced by such compositions. For the same reason 
pope Zachary, about 150 years after, translated it into 
Greek for the use of tlujse people, who were so delighted 
with it, that they gave St. Gregory the surname of Dia- 
logist. Still these dialogues being the composition of 
Gregory is a point now thought very doubtful. In the 
year 5U4, he excommunicated and suspended the bishop 
of Salona, the metropolis of Dalmatia, who, however, paid 
no regard to the exercise of his power in these censures. 
The same year he laboured to convert the infidels in Sar- 
dinia by gentle methods, according to his system : which 
was, to punish heretics, especially at their first rise, as 
rebels and traitors, but to compel infidels only indirectly ; 
that is, treating the obstinate with some rigour, and per- 
suading them as much by promises, threats, and gentle 
severities, as by argument and reason. This was the dis- 
tinction he made in treating with the Manicheesand pagans. 

In the year 595, he refused to send the empress Con- 
stantia any relics of St. Paul, which she had requested, 
desiring to look at the body of that apostle. On this oc- 
casion he relates several miraculous punishments for such 
a rash attempt, all as simply devised as those in his Dia- 
logues.” Tlic same year he warmly opposed John pa- 
triarch of Constantinople, for assuming the title of cacume- 
nical or universal, which he himself disclaimed, as having 
no right to reduce the other bishops to be his substitutes ; 
g.nd afterwards forbad his nuncio there to communicate 
with that patriarch, till he should renounce the title. His 
humility, however, did not keep him from resenting an 
affront put upon his understanding, as he thought, by the 
emperor^ for proposing terms of peace tq ilie Lombards, 
who besieged Rome tliis yeafr/, the same year he executed 
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tbe famous mission into England ; and as Brunebaut, que^ii 
of Fralic^^ had be^n very serviceable in it, he wrote a 
letter of thanks to her pn^he occasion. The princess is 
represented as a profligate woman, but very liberal to the 
ecclesiastics ; founding churches and convents, and even 
pueing to tbe pope for relics. This was a kind piety 
which particularly pleased Gregory*, and accordingly, he 
wrote to tbe queen several letters, highly commending her 
conduct in that respect, and carried his complaisance so 
far as to declare the French ^appy above all other nations 
in having such a sOverdjgn* In the year 598, at the re- 
quest of the Ghristian. people at Caprita, a small island at 
the bottoni of the gulph of Venice, he ordered another 
bishop to be ordained for that plaqe, in the room of the 
present prelate, who adhered to the Istrian schism. This 
was done contrary to tbe orders of the emperor Maurice, 
against taking any violent measures with schismatics. 

In the year 599, he wrote a letter to Serenus bishop of 
Mpseilles, commending his zeal in breaking some images 
which the people bad been observed to worship, and throw-r 
ing them out of tbe church ; and the same yeac a circular 
letter to the principal bishops of Gaul, condemning simo* 
niacal ordinations, and the promotions of laymen to 
bishoprics : he likewise forbad clerks in holy orders to live 
with women, except sura as are allowed by the canons ; 
and recommended the frequent bolding assemblies to re- 
gulate the affairs of tbe church. The same year he re- 
tused, on account of some foreseen opposition, to take 
cognizance of a crime alleged against the primate of By- 
zacena, a province in Africa. About the same time he 
wrote an important letter to the bishop of Syracuse, con- 
cerning ceremonies, in which be says, ** That the church 
of Rome followed that of Constantinople, in the use of 
ceremonies ; and declares that see to be undoubtedly sub- 
ject to Rome, as was constantly testified by the emperor 
and the bishop of that city."’ He had already this year 
reformed the office of the church, which is one of the most 
remarkable actions of his pontificate. In this reform, as it 
is called, be introduced several new customs and supersti- 
tions; amongst the rest, purgatory. He ordered pagan 
temples to be consecrated by sprinkling holy water, and 
an annual feast to be kept, since called wakes in ]||nglaod, 
on that day ; with the view of gaining tbe pagans in Eng- 
land to the church-service. Besides other less important 
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(^eremonie^ added to the public forms of piFttyer^ he inad<^ 
it bis chief care to reform the jualmody,. of which He wa^ 
excessively fond. Of this kiiw he composed the. “ Aivti- 
phone and such tunes as best suited the psalms^ the 
hymns, the prayers, the verses, .the eantioles, the lessons^ 
the epis^es and gospela^ the prefaces^, and the Lord’s 
prayer. He likewise iiiaUtuted an academy of chanters fcnr 
all the clerks, as far as the deacons exclusively : he gave 
them lessons himself, and the bed, in wHieh he contmued 
to chant amidst his last ilihess, was preserved with great 


* It is t6 this pope that we owe the 
itivention, usetl to this day, of express- 
inj^ tnuBicai sounds by the seven first 
letters of the alphabet. .Ii]dee<l the 
Cireek.<) made use of the letlera of their 
al))habet to the like purpose i but in 
their scale they wanted Riore'si^ns, or 
inai'ki, than ihtfre were letters^ 'which 
were supplied ont of the same alpha* 
bet, by making the same l/‘Uei* express 
different noteS) as it was placf!d upright, 
or reveised, or otherwise put out ol thw 
eomuiun positiph ; also making them 
imperfect by cutting off something, or 
by doubling some strokes. For exam- 
ple, the letter Pi expresses dlfTcrent 
notes in ajl these positions and forms, 
11 n tllj n n &(:. They who are 
skilled in music, need not be told what 
■a task the scholar had in this method 
to learn, in lioethius’s time the Ro- 
mans eased themselves *of thiii diffi- 
<iatty as unnece^sary, by making use 
only of the first 15 letters of theU' al- 
phabet. Rut afterwards, .this pope, 
considering that tiie octavo was* the 
same in efF’Ct with tlie first note, and 
that the order of degrees was the samo 
in the upper and h^wer octave of the 
diagram, introduced the use of seven 
letters, wliich were repealed in a diffe- 
rent character. Malcolm on Mu»ic, 
chap. xiv. § 4. Dr. Burney says on 
this subject, ** Ecclesiastjoal writers 
seem unanimous in allowing that it was 
the learned and active pope Gregory 
the Great, who collected the musical 
fragments of such ancient hymns and 
psalms as the first fathers of the church 
had approved, aud recommended to 
the primitive Christians ; anil that he 
selected, methodized, and arranged 
them in the order which was long con- 
tinued at Rome, and soon adopted by 
the chief pan of the western church. 
Tb$ anonymous author of his life, 
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published by Canisius, speaks of thia 
transaction in the following words r 
** This pontiff composed, arranged, 
and Gonstituied the Antiphonatium and 
chants used in the morning and even- 
ing service.** Flenr>%, in ‘ hh Ifist. 
Eccl. tom. V[[. p. 150, alves a oiroum- 
stantial account of the Scolu Cantorum^ 
instituted by St. Gregory. It subsist.^ 
ed 30Q years after the death of that 
pontiff, which happened in the year 
604, as we are informed by .John t)ia- 
conus, author pf his life. Two* col-^ 
leges wery appropriated to these stu- 
dies y one near tire church of St, Pe- 
ter, and one near th.U of St. Juhif fis- 
t^raur; both of which 'were endowed 
with lands. 

“"U has been imagined that* St. Gre- 
gory was rather a coippiler . than d 
composer of ecclesiastical chants, a» 
music had lieen estjiblisbed in the 
church long before his pontificate) an^ 
John Uiaoonus, iii jiis life, (lib* ir 
cap. 6.) calls jiis collecdon’* Anlipbo- 
n.iriitin Ceutoneni,’ the ground-work 
of wliich was the ancient Greek chant* 
upoB the principles of which* it waa 
formed. This is, the opinion of the 
abbd Leboeuf, (Traite Hlsturique et 
Pratique sur le Chant Rrcieslastique, 
chap, iii.) and of many others. The 
derivation is respectable ; but if the 
Romans in the time of St. Ambrose 
had any music, it must have been 
composed upon the Greek system : all 
the arts at Rome, during the time of* 
the emperors,, were Greek, and chiefly , 
ouUivated by Greek artisls; and we 
hear of no musical system in use 
among the Romans, or at least none* 
is meutioned by their writers on the 
art, but that of the Greeks.’* Bur- 
ney’s Hist, of Music, and Rees’s Cy- 
oiopssdia, art. Gaseoar. 
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veneration in the palace of St. John Lateran for a long^ 
time, together with the wUp with which he used to threat 
ten the young clerks ancTsinging boys, when they sang 
out of tune. He was so rigid in regard to the chastity ot 
ecclesiastics, that he was unw'illing to admit a man into the 
priesthood who was not strictly free from defilement by any 
commerce with women. I'he candidates for orders were 
according to his commands questioned particularly on that 
subject. Widowers were excepted, if they had observed 
a state of continency for some considerable time. 

At this time, as well; as the next year 600 , he was con- 
fined to his bed by the gout in his feet, which lasted for 
three years ; yet he celebrated mass on holidays, al- 
though with much pain. This brought on a painful burn- 
ing heat all over his body, which tormented him in the year 
601. His behaviour in this sickness was very exemplary. 
It made him feel for others, whom he compassionated, ex- 
horting them to make the right use of their infirmities, 
both by advancing in virtue and forsaking vice. He was 
always extremely watchful over his Hock, and careful to 
preserve discipline ; and while he allowed that the misfor- 
tunes of the times obliged the bishops to interfere in 
worldly matters, as he himself did, he constantly exhorted 
them not to be too intent on them. This year he lield a 
council at Rome, which made the monks quite independent 
by the dangerous privileges which he granted them. Gre- 
gory forbad the bishops to diminish in any shape the goods, 
lands, and revenues, or titles of monasteries, and took from 
them the jurisdiction they ought naturally to have over the 
converts in their dioceses. But many of his letters shew, 
4;hat though he favoured the monks in some respects, he 
nevertheless knew how to subject them to all the severity 
of their rules. The same year he executed a second mis- 
sion into Elngland, and, in answer to the bishop of Iberia, 
declared the validity of baptism by the Nestorians, hn 
being performed in the name of the Trinity. 

The dispute about the title of Universal Bishop and the 
equality of the two sons of Rome and Constantinople still 
subsisting, and the emperor Maurice having declared for 
the latter, our pope saw the murder of him and his family 
nuthout any concern by Phocas. This usurper having sent 
his picture to Rome in the year 603, Gregory received it 
with great respect, and placed it with that of the empress 
his consort (Leontia) in the oratory of St. Caesarius in the 
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palacd ; and soon after congratulated Phocas’s accession to 
the throne. There are still extant, written upon this oc- 
casion, by the holy pontifJi three letters, wherein ho ex- 
presses his joy, and returns thanks to God, for that exe- 
crable parricide’s accession to t4ie crown, as the greatest 
blessing that could befall the empire ; and he praises God, 
that, after suffoiing under a heavy galling yoke, his sub- 
jects begin once more to enjoy the sneers of liberty nn(*er 
his empire : llatteries unworthy a man of honour, and es- 
pecially a pope ; and for which his historian, Mriimtmurg, 
condemns them. But Gregory thougijt himself in con- 
science obliged to assert the superiority of iiis see above 
that of Constantinople, and he exerted himself much to 
secure it. In general he had tiie pre eminence of the 
holy see mucli at heart; accortlingly this same year, one 
Biephen, a Spanish bishojj, having complained to him of 
an unjnsl deprivation of his bishopric, the pope sent a 
delegate to judge the matter upon the spot, giving him a 
memorial of his instructions, in wliich among other particu- 
lars he orders thus : If it be said, that bisliop Stephen 
had neither metropolitan nor patriarch, you must answer, 
that he ought to be tried, as he requested, by the holy see, 
which is the chief of all churches.” It was in the same 
spirit of preserving the dignity of his j)ontificatc, that he 
resolved to repair the celebrated churcljcs of St. Peter and 
St. Paul ; with which view, he gave orders this year to the 
subdeacon Sabin ian (afterwards his successor in the pope-, 
dom), to fell all the timber necessary for that purpose in 
the country of the Brutii, and send it to Rome : he wrote 
several other letters on this occasion, which are striking 
proofs of his zeal for carrying on the repairs of old churches, 
although he built no new ones. 

But wliilc he was thus intent in correcting the mischiefs 
of the late war, he saw it break out again in Italy, and still 
to the disadvantage of the ‘empire, the affairs of which 
were in a critical situation, not only in the provinces of the 
west, but every where else. Gregory was much afflicted 
with the calamities of this last war, and at the same time 
Ills illness increased. The Lombards made a truce in No- 
vember 603 , which was to continue in force till April 605 . 
Some time after, the pope received letters from queen 
Theodiiinda, with the news of the birth and baptisin of her 
son Adoaldus. She sent him also some writings of the 
abbot Secundinus upon the fifth council, and desired him 
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to ansveer them. Gregory congratulates her on having 
caused the young princ?, destined to reign over the Loin- 
bards, to be baptised in the catholic church/’ And as to 
Secundiiius, he excuses himself on account of his illness : 

I am afflicted with the gout,” says he, ** to such a de-^ 
gree, that I am not able even to *speak, as your envoys 
know; they fotfnd me ill when they arrived here, and left 
me in great danger when they departed. If God restores 
my health, I will return an exact answer to all that the 
abbot Secundinus has written to me. In the mean time, I 
. send you the council held under the emperor Justinian, 
that by reading it he may see the falsity of all that he has 
heard against thip holy see and the catholic church. God 
forbid that we should receive the opinions of any heretic, 
or depart in any respect from the letter of St. Leo, and 
the four councils he adds, ** I send to the prince Ado- 
oldus, your son, a cross, *and a book of the gospel in a Per- 
sian box; and to your daughter three. rings, desiring you 
Co give them these things with your own hand, to enhance 
the value of the present. I likewise beg of you, to return 
my thanks to the king, your consort, for the peace he made 
for us, and engage him to maintain it, as you have already 
done.” 

This letter, written in January 604, is the last of Gre- 
gory’s that has any date to it; he died the 12th of Marcli 
following, worn out with violent and almost incessant ill- 
ness. His remains were interred in a private manner, near 
the old sacristy of St. Peter’s church, at the end of the 
great portico, in the same place with those of some pre- 
ceding popes. It is thought he was not above sixty years 
of age. We shall only add one particular relating to our 
own countiy\ Augustin the missionary having followed 
the rule approved by former popes of dividing the revenues 
of all the English churches into four parts, the first for the 
bishop, the second for the clergy, the third for tlie poor, 
and the fourth for repairing tlie church ; this division was 
confirmed by Gregory, wiio directed farther, that the 
bishop’s share should be not only for himself, but likewise 
for all his necessary attendants, and to keep up hospitaUt3\ 

It remhins to be observed, in justice to this pope, that 
the charge of his causing the noble manuments of the an- 
cient splendour of the Romans to be destroyed, in order to 
prevent those who went to Rome from paying more atten- 
tion to the triumphal arches, &c. than to things sacred, is 
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Injected by Platina as a calumny. Nor is the story, though 
credited by several learned authors, particularly by Brucker, 
of his reducing to ashes the Palatine library founded by Au- 
gustus, and the burning an infinite number of pagan books, 
particularly Livy, absolutely certain. However, it is un- 
deniable, he had a great aversion to all such books, which 
he carried to that excess, that he flew in a violent passion 
with Oidier, archbishop of Venice, fur no other reason 
than because he suffered grammar to be taught in his dio- 
cese. In this he followed the apostolical constitutions: 
the compiler whereof seems also to have copied from Gre- 
gory Nazianzen, who thought reading pagan books would 
turn the minds of youth in favour of their idolatry ; and w® 
have seen more recently the same practice zealously de- 
fended, and upon the same principle too, by Mr. Tilleniont. 
Yet Julian the apostate is charged with using the same 
prohibition, as a good device to effect fiie ruin of Chris- 
tianit}% by rendering the professors contemptible on ac- 
count of their ignorance. Dupin says, that his genius was 
well suited to morality, and he bad acquired an inexhaus- 
tible fund of spiritual ideas, which he expressed nobly 
enough, generally in periods, rather than sentences : his 
composition was laboured, and his language inaccurate, but 
easy, well connected, and always equally supported. He 
left more writings behind him than any other pope from 
the foundation of the see of Rome to the present period. 
These consist of twelve books of " Letters,” amounting to 
upwards of eight hundred in number. “ A comment on 
the book of Job,” generally known by the name of “ Gre- 
gory’s Morals on Job.” A Pastoral,” or a treatise on 
the duties of a pastor. This work was hgld in such vene- 
ration by the Gallican church, that all the bishops were 
obliged, by the canons of that church, to be thoroughly 
acquainted with it, and punctually to observe the rules 
contained in it. He was author also of ‘‘ Homilies” on the 
prophet Ezekiel ; and on the gospels, and of four books 
of Dialogues.” His works have been printed over and 
over again, in almost all forms, and at a number of diffe- 
rent places on the continent, as Lyons, Paris, Rouen, Basil, 
Ant\yerp, Venice, and Rome. The best edition is that of 
Paris, in 1705, in 4 vols. folio.* 

* Gen. Diet.— Bower’s Hist, of the Popes.— Cave, vol. I.-^ttpil.»-Mniier% 
Churek Hiitory, in which his works sre analy^sed. 
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GREGORY XIII. the principal event in whose life is 
the reformation he introduced in the Roman calendar, was 
born at Bologna in 1502. His name before his promotion 
was *Hugh Buoncompagno. He was brought up to the 
study of the civil and canon law, which he taught in his 
native city with nncomnion reputation. He was afterwards 
appointed judge of the court of commerce at Bologna. 
From this city he removed to Rome, where, after various 
preferments, he was on the death of Pius V. in 1572, una- 
nimously elected his successor, and at his consecration he 
took the name of Gregory XIII. His reformation of the 
calendar, was according to a method suggested by Lewis 
Lilio, a Calabrian astronomer, which after his death was 
presented to the pope by his brother. This method, which 
was immediately adopted in all catholic countries, but was 
rejected by the protestants and by the Greeks, was intended 
to reform the old or Julian year, established by Julius 
Cmsar, which consisted of 365 days 6 hours, or 365 days 
and a quarter, that is three years of 365 days each, and 
the fourth year of 366 days. But as the mean tropical 
year consists only of 365 days 5 hours 48 minutes 57 se- 
conds, the former lost 1 1 minutes 3 seconds every year, 
which in the time of pope Gregory had amounted to 10 
days, and who, by adding these 10 days, brought the ac- 
count of time to its proper day again, and at the same time 
appointed that every century after, a clay more should be 
added, thereby making the years of the complete centu- 
ries, viz. 1600, 1700, 1800, &c. to be common years of 
365 days each, instead of leap-years of 366 days, which 
makes the mean Gregorian year equal to 365 days 5 hours 
45 minutes 36 seconds. This computation was not intro- 
duced into the account of time in England, till 1752, when 
the Julian account had lost 11 days, and therefore the 3d 
of September, was in that year by act of parliament ac- 
counted the 14tb, thereby restoring the 11 days which had 
thus been omitted. 

In 1584 Gregory incurred the suspicion, although some 
think without foundation, of having encouraged the assas- 
sination of Elizabeth queen of England, by Parr, an Eng- 
lish catholic, who was detected in a conspiracy against the 
queen’s life. This pope contributed greatly to correct and 
amend Gratiairs decretals, which he enriched with learned 
potes. He died^of a quinsey, in the eighty-fourth year of 
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ifiis age, and the X4tliof his pontificate, in 13f36. Several 
of his Letters,” ** Harangues,” &c. are said to be in ex- 
istence,‘ 

GRKGORY (Nazianze]jj), wasboriKA. D. 324, at Azi- 
anzum, an obscure village belonging to Nazianzum, a 
town of tiie second Cappadocia, situated in a poor, barren, 
and unhealthy country. His parents were persons of rank, 
and no less eminent for their virtues : his father, whose 
name was also Gregory, had been educated in a religion 
c.'alled Hypsistarianisin to which, being the religion of his 
ancestors, he was a bigot in his younger years ; and the 
deserting it not only lost him the kindness of his friends, 
but estranged him from his motlrer, and deprived liim of 
his estate. This, hovvever, he bore with great chearfnl- 
ness for the sake of Christianity, to which bo was converted 
b}^ his wife, though not without the help of an cmphatical 
dream; he was afterwards made bishop of Nazianzum, 
being the second who sat in that chair, where he behaved 
with great prudence and diligence. Nor was onr author^s 
mother less eminent; descended of a pious family, she 
was herself, for piety, so much the wonder of her age, that 
this son was said to have been the pure effect of her 
prayers, and of a vow to devote him to God, after the ex- 
ample of Huniuili : and upon his birth she was careful to 
perform her vow. 

Thus advantageously born, he proved a child of preg- 
nant parts ; by wlii^ h, and the advantage of a domestic 
institution under his parents, he soon outstript his contem- 
poraries in learning. Nature had formed him of a gravo 
and serious temper, so that iiis studies were not obstructed 
by the little sports and pleasures of youth. After some 
time, he tiavelled abroad for his farther improvement; in 
which rout, the first step he took was to Cicsarea, and having 
rifled the learning of that university, he travelled to Caesarea 
l^hiiippi ill I’alestiue, where some of the most celebrated 
masters of that age resided, and where Eusebius then sat 
bishop. Here he studied under the famous orator Thespa- 
sias, and liad among other fellow-pupils, Euzoius, afterwards 

* This was a kind of Samaritan abstinence from some kind of meats, 
mixture, made of Judaism and Pagan* but disowned circumcision. 'I'hey 
ism, or rather some select rites ot each, pretended to worsliip no olhor deity 
With the Gentiles, they (fid honour to but the almighty, supreme, and most 
fire and burning lights, but rejected high God ; whence they assumed 
idols and sacrifices; with the Jews, their characteri^ic above-mentioned, 
tm y observed the Siibbath, and a strict signifying The Most High* 

t Moreri...i-Dupiu.— Bower. 
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the A rian bishop of that place. He applied himself par* 
ticularly to rhetoric, minding the elegance, not the vanity 
and affectation, which then too much disgraced that pro* 
fession. Hence he removed to Alexandria, whose schools 
were famous next to those of Athens, which he designed 
for bis last stage ; and therefore went aboard a ship be- 
longing to Aigina, an Island not far from Athens, the ma- 
riners of which were his familiar acquaintance ; but it being 
about the middle of November, a season for rough weather, 
they were taken with a storm in the road nefir Cyprus; and 
the case was become desperate, when suddenly the tem* 
pest, it was affirmed, ceased by the prayers of Gregory. 
Thus miraculously preserved, he arrived safe at Athens, 
where he was joyfully entertained, his great abilities ren- 
dering him the admiration both of the scholars and profes- 
sors. Here be commenced a friendship with St. Basil, the 
great companion of his life; here too he became acquainted 
•with Julian, afterwards ^emperor and apostptte, an event 
which he remarkably foretold, althbugh at that time Ju- 
lian had given no ground for suspicion. 

After the departure of bis frieud, Nazianzen was pre-^ 
vailed upon by the students to undertake the professor’s 
place Qf rhetoric, and he sat in that cliair with great ap- 
plause for a little while ; but being now thirty years of age, 
and much solicited by his parents to return home, he com- 
plied, taking his journey by land to ConsUntinopIc. Here 
he met his brother Cassarius, just then arrived ffom Alex- 
andria, so accomplished in ail the polite learning of that 
age, and especially in physic, which he had made his par- 
ticular^study, that be had not been there long before he 
had public honours decreed him, matches proposed front 
noble families, the dignity of a senator offered him, and a 
committee appointed to wait upon the emperor, to intreat 
him, that though the city at that time wanted no learned 
men in any faculty, yet this might be added to all its other 
glory, to nave Cxsarius fqr its physician and inhabitant. 
But Nazianzen’s influence prevailed against all these 
temptations ; and the two brothers returned lionie together, 
to the great joy of their aged parents. 

Nazianzen now thought it time to fulfil a vow which he 
had made during the storm above-mentioned, to conse* 
fprate himself to God by baptism. Afterwards he was or- 
dained a presb;^ter by his father, who soon had occasion 
to avail himself of bis assistance, Gregory, the father, 
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pimong several of the eastern bishops, had received a creed 
composed by a convention at Constantinople, in the year 
^95, in which the word consubstantial being laid aside, 
that article was expressed thus : that the Son was in all 
things like the Father, according to the Scriptures.’* lu 
consequence, the monks of Cappadocia, in denying him 
communion, were followed by a great part of the people. 
IMazianzen, tlierefore, zealously endeavoured to make up 
this breaclj. He first convinced his father of the error, 
which he found him as ready to recant, and give public 
satisfaction to tl^e people ; then he dealt with the other 
party, whom he soon prevailed with to be reconciled; and, 
to bind all with a lasting cement, he made on this occasion 
}iis first oration, “ Concerning Peace.” 

Julian had now ascended tho throne; and in order to 
suppress Christianity, published a law, prohibiting Chris- 
tians not only to teach, but to be taught the- hooks and 
learning of the Gentiles. The dibfeat of this design, next 
to the two Apollinarii in Syria, was chiefly owing to Na- 
jsianzen, who upon this occasion composed a considerable 
part of his poems, comprehending all sorts of divine, grave, 
and serious subjects, in all kinds of poetry; by which 
means the Christian youth of those times were completely 
furnished, and found no want of those heathen authors 
that were taken from them. • Julian afterwards coming to 
Caesare^ in the road to his Persian expedition, one part 
of the j^iy was quartered at Nazianzum, where the com- 
mander peremptorily required the church (which the elder 
Gregory had not long since built) to be delivered to him. 
But the old man stoutly opposed him, daily assembling the 
people to public prayors, who were so aftected with the 
common cause, that tlie oflicer was forced to retire for his 
own safety. Julian being slain not long after, Nazianzeti 
published two invective orations against him, which are at 
once remarkable proofs of his wit and eloquence, but which 
qualities were mixed with too much virulence and acri- 
mony. 

Having by Julian’s death obtained some respite from 
public concerns, he made a visit to his friend Basil, 
who was then in monastic solitude upon a mountain in 
Pontus, whither he had often solicited Nazianzen’s com- 
pany. The latter was naturally inclined to such a course 
of life, and always looked upon his entering into orders as 
e kfnd of force and tyranny put upon him, which be could 
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hardly digest ; yet he knew not how to desert his parents. 
.But bis brother Csesarius being now returned from court, 
where he bad been for some years^ with a purpose to 6x in 
liis possession at home, gave him an opportunity to in- 
dulge his inclination. He accordingly retired to his old 
companion, ^with whom in bis solitary recess be remained 
several years, passing the time in watching, fasting, and 
all the several acts of mortification. He was thus employed 
when the necessity of aifairs at home obliged him to quit 
his retirement. His father .laboured under the infirmities 
of age, and being no longer able to attend his charge, pre- 
vailed with him to come home; he returned accordingly 
about Easter, and published a large apologetic in excuse 
of his bight, which had been much censured. He had 
not long entered upon his charge of assistant to his fatlier, 
when the family had the misfortune to lose his brother 
Csesarius, who departed this life October 11, 358. Some 
time after, died of a malignant fever, his sister Gorgonia, 
whose funeral-sermon he preached ; as he did also that 
of liis father, the aged bishop of Nazianznm, who died not 
long after, near one hundred years old, having been forty- 
five years bishop of that place. In the conclusion of this 
latter oration he addressed himself to his mother Norma, 
to support her mind under so great a loss, consolations 
which were proper and sed^^^stble : for she, being thus 
deprived of her affectionate partner, and being nearly of 
equal years to her husband, expired, as may probably be 
conjectured, soon after. 

By these breaches in the family, Naziaiizen was suf- 
ficiently weaned from the place of his nativity ; and, though 
he was not able to procure a successor to his father, he 
resolved to throw up his charge, and accordingly retired to 
Seleucia, famous for the temple of St. Tbercla, the virgin- 
martyr ; where, in a monastery of devout virgins dedicated 
to that saint, be continued a long time, and did not return 
till the death of St. Basil, whom he deeply regretted he 
could not attend at bis last hours, being himself confined 
by sickness. About this time he was summoned to a coun- 
cil at Antioch, holden anno 378, to consider the em*- 
peror^s late edict for tolerating the catholics, in order to 
suppress Arianism ; and, being ordered by the council to 
fix himself for that purpose at Constantinople, he presently 
repaired thither. Here be found the catholic interest at 
the lowest ebb : the Arians, favoured by Valens, bad pos<- 
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«essed themselves of all the churches, and proceeded to 
such extremities that scarcely any of the orthodox dared 
avow their faith. He first preached in his lodgings to 
those that repaired thither, and the congregation soon 
growing numerous, the house was immediately consecrated 
by Nazianzen, under the name of the church of Anastasia, 
or the resurrection ; because the catholic iaith, which in 
that city had been hitherto oppressed, liere seemed to 
have its resurrection. The opposition to his measures but 
increased his fame, together with the number of his au- 
ditors, and even drew admirers and followers from foreign 
parts ; among whom St. Jerom, lately ordained presbyter, 
came on purpose to put himself under bis tutelage and 
discipline ; an honour in which Jerom glories on every oc- 
casion! As the catholics grew more considerable, they 
chose him for their bishop, and the choice was confirmed 
by Melctiis of Antioch, and Peter who succeeded Athana- 
sius at Alexandria; but be wa.< opposed by the Arians, 
who consecrating Maxinitis, a famous cynic philosopher 
and Christian, gave him a great deal of trouble. The 
Arian bishop, however, was at length forced to retire, and 
his successor Demophilus was deposed by the emperor 
I'lieoclosins, who directed an edict to the people of Con- * 
stantinopie, Pebruiiry 27 , 380 , re-establishing the ortho- 
dox faith; and afterward i^Pkning thither in per^on, he 
treated Nazianzeii with all possible kindness and respect, 
and appointed a day for bis instalment in the see. 

Blit this ceremony was deferred for the present at his 
own request; and falling sick soon after, he was visited by 
crowds of his friends, who all departed when they had 
made their compliments, except a 3M3ung man with a 
pale look, long hair, in squalid and taUered cloaths, who, 
standing at the bed’s feet, made all the dumb signs of 
the bitterest sorrow and lamentation. Nazianzen, start- 
ing, asked him, Who he was, whence he came, and 
what he wanted?” To which he returned no answer, 
but expressed so rnucli the more passion and resent- 
ment, howling, wringing liis hands, and beating his breast 
in such a inunncr that the bishop himself^'was moved to 
tears. Being at length forced aside by one wdio stood 
by, he told the bishop, ‘‘ This, sir, is the assassin, whom 
some had suborned to murder 3^011 ; but his conscience has 
molested him, and he is here come ingenuously to confess 
his fault, and to beg your pardon.” The bishop replied# 
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Friend, God Almighty be propitious to you, his gracious 
preservation of me obliges me freely to forgive you ; the 
desperate attempt you designed has made you mine, nor 
do I require any other reparation, than that henceforth you 
desert your party, and sincerely give up yourself to God.’* 

Theodosius being highly solicitous about the peace of the 
church, summoned a council to meet at Constantinople in 
May anno 382. This is called the second general council, 
in which the Nicene Creed was ratified ; and, because the 
article concerning the Holy CThost was but barely men- 
tioned, which was become one of the principal contro- 
versies of the age, and for the detcrininaiion of which the 
council had been chiefly summoned, the fathers now drew 
up an explanatory creed, composed, as il is said, by Gre- 
gory of Nyssen, and is the same which in our liftirgy is 
called the Niccne Creed* The see of Constantinople was 
also now placed next in precedence to that of Rome. Oux 
author carried a great sway in that council, where all 
things went on smoothly, till at last they fell into distur- 
bances on the following occasion. 

There had been a schism for some time in the church of 
Antioch, occasioned by the ordination of two bishops to 
that see; and one of those, named Melitus, happening to 
die before the end of the council, Nazianzen proposed to 
continue the other, named Jkulinus, then grown old, for 
his life. But a strong part^aeing made for one Flavianus, 
presbyter of the church, these last carried it; and, not 
content wdththat, resolved to deprive their grand opposer 
of his seal at Constantinople. To prevent this he made a 
formal resignation to the emperor, and went to his paternal 
estate at Nazianzuin, resolving never to episcopize any 
more; insomuch, that though, -at his return, he found the 
see of Nazianzum still vacant, and over-run with the heresy 
of Apollinarius, yet he pertinaciously resisted all intreaties 
that were made to take that charge upon him. And, when 
he was summoned to the re>asseinbling of the council the 
following year, he refusefl to give his attendance, and even 
did not stick to censure all such meetings as factious, and 
governed by pride and ambition. In the mean time, in 
defence of his conduct, he wrote letters to the Roman pr®- 
torian prefect, and the consul ; assuring them, that, though 
he had withdrawn himself from public affairs, it was not, as 
some imagined, from any discontent for the loss of the 
great place he had quilted ; and that he would uot abandon 
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the common interests of religion ; that his retirement was 
a matter of choice more than necessity, in which he took 
as great pleasure as a man that has been tossed in a long 
storm at sea does in a safe and quiet harbour. And, in* 
deed, being now freed from all external cares, he entirely 
gave himself up to solitude and contemplation, and the 
exercise of a strict and devout life. At vacant hours he 
refreshed the weariness of his old age with poetry, which 
he generally employed upon divine subjects, and serious 
reflectioFis upon the former passages of his life; an ac- 
count of which he drew up in iambics, whence no incon- 
siderai)le part of Ins memoir is derived. Thus he passed 
the remainder of his djiys till his death in the year 389. 
He made a will, by which, except a few legacies to some 
relations, he bequeathed his whole estate to the poor of 
the diocese of Nazianzum. Ju this spirit, during the throe 
years that he enjoyed the rich bishopric of Constantinople, 
he never touched any part of the revenue ?, but gave it all 
to the poor, to whom he w^as extremely liberal. 

He was one of the ablest champions of the orthodox faith 
c«oncerning the Trinity, whence be bad the title given him 
of J^£o\o 7 e 5 , The Divine,’’ by unanimous consent. His 
moral and religious qualities were attended with the natural 
graces of a sublime wit, sub^e upprcliension, clear judg- 
ment, and easy anil ready cl®ition, wmicli were all set off 
with as great a stock of human learning as the schools of 
the East, as Alexandria, or Athens itself, was able to afford. 
All these excellences arc seen in his works, of which we 
liave the following character by Erasmus ; who, after hav- 
ing enriched the w^estern church with many editions of the 
ancient fathers, confesses, that he was altogether discou- 
raged from attempting the translation of Nazianzen, by 
I lie acumen and smartness of his style, the grandeur and 
sublimity of his matter, and those somewhat obscure allu- 
sions that are frequently interspersed among his writings. 
Lfpon the whole, Erasmus doubts not to affirm, that, as he 
lived in the most learned age of the cliurch, so he was the 
best scholar of that age. His works consist of sermons, 
letters, and poems, the latter evidently imbued with ge<* 
nius, and have been printed in Greek and Latin, Paris, 
1G09 and 1611, 2 vols. fol. with notes by the learned abbot 
dc Bilii, who was also author of the Latin translation. Thia 
edition is more esteemed than the new one of 1630. There 
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are some poems by St. Gregory in TolHi insignia 
rarii Italici,” Utrecht, 1696, 4to, never printed before. * 

GRP-GORY (Nyssen), was the younger brother of St^ 
Basil, and had an equal care taken of his education, being 
brought up in all the polite and fashionable modes of learn- 
ing ; but, applying himself particularly to rhetoric, he 
valued himself more upon being accounted an orator than 
a Christian. On the admonition of bis friend Gregory 
Nazianzen he quitted those studies; and, betaking him- 
self to solitude and a monastic djscipline, he turned his 
attention wholly to the holy scriptures, and the contro- 
versies of the age ; so that he became as eminent in the 
knowledge of these as he had before been in the course of 
more pleasant studies. Thus qualified for the highest dig- 
nity in the church, he was placed in the see of Nyssa, a 
city on the borders of Cappadocia. The exact time of his 
promotion is not known, though it is certain he was bishop 
in the year 371. He proved in this station a stout cham- 
pion for the Nicene faith, and so vigorously opposed tlm 
ilrian party, that he was soon after banished by the em- 
peror Valciis ; and, in a synod held at Nyssa by the bishop 
of Pontus and Galatia, was deposed, and met with very 
hard usage. He was hurried from place to place, lieavily 
fined, and exposed to the rage and petulance of the po- 
pulace, w'hich fell heavier ^l^on him, as he was both un- 
used to trouble, and unapt to bear it. In this condition 
he remained for seven or eight years, during which, how- 
ever. he went about countermining the stratagems of the 
Arians, and strengthening those in the orthodox faith ; and 
in the council of Antioch in the year 378, he was, among 
others, delegated to visit ihe eastern churches lately ha- 
rassed by the Ariari persecution. 

He went not long after to Arabia; and, having dis- 
patched the affairs of the Arabian churches, he proceeded 
to Jerusalem, having engaged to confer with the bishops of 
those parts, and to assist in their reformation. Upon his 
arrival, finding the place overrun with vice, schism, and 
faction, some shunning his communion, and others setting 
up altars in opposition to him, he soon grew weary of it, 
and returned with a heavy heart to Antioch : and being on 
this occasion consulted afterwards, w^bether it was an es- 
sential part of religion to make pilgrimages to Jerusalem 

> CaYc.«-Dupin,— Cburcb Hist— >Saxii Ooomaat 
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(whieh^ it seems, was the opinion of the monastic discipli-* 
narians at tliat time), he declared himself freely in the ne- 
gative. After this, he was summoned to the great council 
at Constantinople, where he made no inconsiderable figure, 
his advice being chiefly relied on in the most important 
cases ; and particularly the composition of the creed, called 
by us liie Niecne creed, was committed to his care. He 
composed a great many other pieces, commentaries on 
ditFerent parts of the scriptures ; sermons ; and let- 

ters. There is a good edition of iiis w^orks by Fronton du 
Due, 1615, 2 vols. fol. and another of 1 638, 3 vols. foL 
more ample, but nut so correct They are, however, iti 
less estimation than the works of almost any of the fathers; 
He lived to a great age, and was alive when St. Jeroiu 
wrote his “ Catalogue ot‘ Ecclesiastical Writers” in the year 
392 ; and two years after was pj?eserit at the synod of Con- 
stantinople, on adjusting the controversy between Agapins 
and Bagadius, as appears by the acts of that council. He 
died March 9, 396. He was a married man, and lived 
with his wife Theosebia, even after he was bishop. Gre- 
gory Nazianzen, in a consolatory letter to his sister on her 
death, gives her extraordinary commendations.* 

GREGORY (’rHEoooi{Us),snrnamcd Thanmaturgus, was 
descended of parents emineut for their birth and fortune, 
at Neo-Cesarea, die metropolis of Cappadocia, where he 
was born. He was e<Uicated very carefully in the learning 
and religion of the Gentiles by liis father, who was a warm 
zealot; but, losing this j)arent at fourteen years of age, he, 
enlarging his iiKpiiries, begun by degrees to perceive the 
vanity of that religion in which he had been bred, and 
turned his inclinations to Christianity. Having laid the 
necessary ground-work of his education at home, and 
studied the law for some time, to which he had no great 
inclination, he resolved to accomplish himself by foreign 
travels, to which purpose he went first to Alexandria, then 
become famous by the Plutonic school lately erected there. 
Departing from Alexandria, became back probably through 
Greece, and staid awhile at Athens; whence returning 
home, he applied himself to his old study of the law ; but 
again growing weary of it, he turned to the more agreeable 
speculatipns of philosophy. 

The fame of Origen, who at that time had opened a 

* C«ve*s Lives gf tbe fatheis,— Milner^s Church Hist— Saxii Onomagticon. 
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school at Oasarcs, in Palestine, and whose renown no 
doubt was great at Alexandria, soon reached his ears. To 
that city therefore he betook himself, where meeting with 
Ferinilian, a Cappadocian gentleman, and.afterwards bishop 
of Csesarea, in that C9uiury, he commenced a friendship 
with him, there being an extraordinary sympathy and 
agreement in their tempers and studies ; and they jointly 
put themselves, together with his brother Athenodorus, 
under the tutorage of that celebrated master. Or i gen en- 
deavoured to settle him in the full belief of Christianity, 
of which he had some insight before, and to ground him in 
the knowledge of the holy scriptures, as the best system of 
true wisdom and philosophy. 

Neo-Cmsarea was a large and populous place, but being 
miserably overgrown w»ith superstition and idolatry, Chris- 
tianity had as yet scarce n^de its entrance there. How- 
ever, our young philosopher was appointed to be a guide 
of souls in the place of his nativity. Phtedinius, bishop of 
Amasia, a neighbouring city in that province, cast his eye 
upon him for that purpose ; and it was thought his rela- 
tion to the place would more endear the employment to 
him. But, upon receiving the first intimation of the de- 
sign, he shifted his quarters, and, as oft as sought for, fled 
from one desert to another ^ ^o that the bishop by all his 
arts and industry could not obtain intelligence of him ; he 
therefore constituted him bishop of the place in bis ab- 
sence, and how averse soever he seemed to be before, he 
now accepted the charge, when perhaps be had a more 
formal and solemn consecration. The province he entered 
upon was difficult; the city and neighbourhood being 
wholly addicted to the worship of demons, and there not 
being above seventeen Christians in those parts, so that be 
must find a church before he could govern it. The coun- 
try was overrun with heresies; and himself, though ac- 
complished sufficiently in human learning, was altogether 
uiiexercised in theological studies and the mysteries of re- 
ligion. But here again he bad imn^diate assistance from 
heaven ; for, one night, as it is related by his biographer, 
Gregory of Nyssen, with the superstitious spirit then pre- 
valent, while he was musing upon these things, and dis- 
cussing matters of faith in bis own mind, he had a vision, 
in which St. John the evangelist and the blessed virgin ap- 
peared in the chamber where be was, and discoursed be- 
fore him concerning those points. In consequence, after 
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their departure, he immediately penned that canon and 
rule of faith which they had declared. To this creed be 
always kept himself, and bequeathed it as an inestinuihle 
deposit to his successors. The original, written with bis 
own hand, we are informed, was preserved in that church 
in his name. It is cited by Dr. Watcrlind, as e^rpross and 
explicit respecting the doctrine of the Trinity. 7'here can 
be no doubt of its authenticity, althoilgli the Sociniails 
have taken much pains to prove the contrary. 

Thus furnislied, he began to apply himself more directly 
to the charge committed to him, and he was said to be en- 
dowed with the power of working miracles : hence the title 
of Thaumaturgus, or wonder-worker, is constantly ascribed 
to him in the writings of the chiirch. St. Basil assures 
i 4 s, that upo^i this account the Gentiles used to call him a 
second Moses, lii this faithful and successful government 
of his flock he continued quietly till about anno when 

he fled from the Dcciaii persecution ; but, as soon as tlio 
storm was over, ho returned to his charge, and in a general 
visitation bf his diocese, established in every ))lace anni* 
versary festivals and solemnities in honour of the mnrtyrs 
who had suffered in the late persecution. In the reign of 
Galicnus, about the year 260, upon the irriipiio!i of the 
northern nations into tlie Roman empire, the Goths breaking 
into Pontus, Asia, and some parts of Greece, created such 
confusion, that a neighbouring bishop of those parts wrote 
to Gregory for advice what to do : our author’s answer, 
•ent by Kuphrasymus, is called his “ Canonical Epistle,*’ 
still extant among his works. Not long afterwards was 
convened that synod at Antioch, wherein Paul of Samosata, 
bishop of the place, which he did not care to lose, made a 
feigned recantation of his heretical opinions. Onr 8t. Gre- 
gory was among the chief persons in this synod vrhich met 
in the year 264, but did not long survive it, dying either 
this or most probably the following year. 

St. Basil says he was an evangelical man in Im whole 
life. In his devotion he shewed the greatest reverence : 
yea and nay, were the usual measures of bis communica- 
tion. He was also a man of uncommon meekness and hu- 
mility, and a firm adherent to truth. With respect to the 
miracles ascribed to him, they do not rest upon the autho- 
rity of his contemporaries, and are more numerous and 
extraordinary than will now be readily credited. His works 
were printed in Greek and Latin, 1626, folio, and in the 
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library of the fathers. Gerard Vossius also printed aii 
edition at Meiitz in 1604, 4to. Many of his writings, 
however, are supposed to be lost. * 

GREGORY of Tours, St. or frequently called Geougiits 
Florentius Gregorius, an eminent bishop and writer of 
the sixth century, descended from a noble family of An- 
Tergne, was born about the year 544. He was educated 
by his uncle Gallus, bishop of Clermont, and became so 
eminent for learning and virtue, as to be appointed bishop 
of Tours in the year 573. He assisted at the council held 
at Paris in the year 577, respecting Pretextat, bishop of 
Rouen, and strongly opposed the violence of some of the 
members of that assembly, particularly Chilperic and Fre- 
degonde. He went afterwat^ds to visit the tomb of the 
apostles at Rome, where he formed a friendship with St. 
Gregory the Great, and died November 27, 595. This 
bishop wrote a History of France,” in ten books; eight 
books of ** The Miracles, or Lives of the Saints;” and 
other works, in the library of the fathers. The best edi- 
tion is that by Dorn Ruinart, 1699, fol. His history is very 
useful ; for thobgli the style is dry and coarse, and the 
author extremely simple and credulous, yet an ingenious 
critic may easily separate the truths contained in it from 
the falsehoods. This work has been translated into French 
by the abb6 de Marolles, 1668, 2 vols. 8vo. * 

GREGORY of Rimini, general of the Augustines 1357, 
who died in 1358, was a celebrated scholastic divine, sur- 
named the Authentic Doctor, and wrote a Commentary 
on the Master of the Sentences,” Valentia, 1500, fol. with 
an addition, printed at Venice, 1522, fol.; “ A Treatise 
on Usury,” and other works, Rimini, 1522, fol.* 

GREGORY of St. Vinceiu, a Flemish geometrician, was 
born at Bruges in 1584, and became a Jesuit at Rome at 
twenty years of age. He studied mathematics under the 
learned Jesuit Clavius. He afterward became a reputable 
professor of those sciences himself, and his instructions 
were solicited by several princes : he was called to Prague 
by the emperor Ferdinand H. ; and Philip IV. king of Spain 
was desirous of having him to teach the mathematics to bis 
son, the young prince John of Austria. He was not less 

1 Caw.— Mosbeim. — Milner’f Chorcb Hi* t— Douglas*! Criterioa, p. 397.— 
Onomast. 

* Dupin.— Moreri. — ^Vostjat da Hist. Lat.— Cave, vol. I. 

^ Morari.— -DHpin.— Cava, tqI. 11. 
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rstimable for his virtues than his skill in the sciences. His 
well-meant endeavours were very coniineiulahle, when his 
holy zeal, though fora false religion, led Inui to follow the 
army in Flanders one compaign, to confess the wounded 
and dying soldiers, in which he received several wounds 
himself. He died of an apoplexy at Ghent, in 1667, at 
eighty -three years of age. 

As a writer, Gregory of St Vincent was very diffuse and 
voluminous, but he was an excellent geometrician. He 
published, in Latin, three mathemaLical worses, tiie prin- 
cipal of which w'as his Opus Geomctricum (inadraturm 
Circuli, et Sectioiiuin Coiii,” Antwerp, 1647, 2 vols. folio. 
Although he has not demonstrated, in this work, the qua- 
drature of the circle, as he pretends to have done, the 
book nevertheless contains a great number of truths and 
important discoveries ; one of which is this, viz. tliaiif one 
asymptote of an hsperbola be divided into parts in geome- 
trical progression, and from the points of division ordinates 
be drawn parallel to the oilier asymptote, they will^divide 
the space between the asymptote and curve into equal por- 
tions; from whence it was shewn by Mersenne, that, by 
taking the continual sums of those parts, there would be 
obtained areas in arithmetical progression, aiiapted to ab- 
scisses in geometrical progression, and which therefore 
were analogous to a system of logarithms. ^ 

GREGOliY (James), the first of an eminent family of 
learne d men in Scotland, was the son of the Rev, Mr. John 
Gregory, minister of Drumoak in the county of Aberdeen, 
and was born at Aberdeen in November 1638. His mother 
was a daughter of Mr. David Anderson of Finzaugli, or 
Finshaiigh, a gentleman who possessed a singular turn for 
tnathemattcal and mechanical knowledge. ^ I'his mathema- 
tical genius was hereditary in the family of the Aiidersons, 
and from them it seems to have been transmitted to their 
descendants of the names of Gregory, Reid, Ike. Alex- 
ander Anderson, cousin 'german of the said David, was 
professor of mathematics at Paris in the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, and published there several va- 
luable and ingenious works ; as may be seen in our vol. II. 
The mother of James Gregory inherited the genius of her 
family ; and observing in her son, while yet a child, a 
strong propensity to mathematics, she instructed him her* 


^ Morcri.— HuUon’. Diclionaiy. 
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self in the elements of that science. His education in the 
languages he received at the grammar-school of Aberdeen, 
and went through the usual course of academical studies at 
JMfariscbal college, but was chiefly delighted with philoso- 
phical researches, into which a new door bad been lately 
opened by the key of the mathematics. Galileo, Keplei^ 
and Des Cartes were the great masters of this new method ; 
their works, therefore, Gregory made his principal study, 
and began early to make improvements upon their disco- 
veries in optics. The first of these improvements was the 
invention of the reflecting telescope, which still bears his 
name; and which was so happy a thought, that it has 
given occasion to the most considerable improvements 
made in optics, since the invention of the telescope. Ho 
published the construction of this instrument in his “ Optica 
promota,” 1663 , at the age of twenty-four. This disco- 
very soon attracted the attention of the inatbcmaticians, 
both of our own and foreign countries, who immediately 
perceived its great importance to the sciences. But the 
manner of placing the two specula upon the same axis ap- 
pearing to Newton to be attended with the disadvantage of 
losing the central rays of the larger speculum, he proposed 
an improvement on the instrument, by giving an oblique 
position to the smaller speculum, and placing the eye-glass 
in the side of the tube. It is observable, however, that 
the Newtonian construction of that instrument was long 
abandoned for the original or Gregorian, which is now 
always used when the instrument is of a moderate size ; 
though Herschel has preferred the Newtonian form for the 
construction of those immense telescopes which he has of 
late so successfully employed in observing the heavens. 

About 1664 or 1665 , coming to London, he became ac- 
quainted with Mr. John Collins, who recommended him to 
the best optic glass-grinders there, in order to have his 
telescope executed. But as this could not be done for 
want of skill in the artists to grind a plate of metal for thti 
object speculum into a true parabolic concave, which the 
design required, he was much discouraged ; and after a 
few imperfect trials made with an ill-polished spherical one, 
which did not succeed to his wish, he dropped the pursuit, 
and resolved to make the tour of Italy, then the mart of 
mathematical learning, in the view of prosecuting bis fa- 
vourite study with greater advantage. 

He had not been long abroad when the same inventive 
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genius, which had before shewn itself in practical inath^«» 
tnatics, carried him to some new improvements in the spe- 
culative part. The sublime geometry on the doctrine of 
curves was then hardly passed its infant state, and the 
famed problem of squaring the circle still continued a re- 
proach to it ; when our author discovered a new analytical 
method of summing up an infinite converging series, by 
which the area of the liyperbola, as well as the circle, may 
computed to any degree of exactness. lie was then at 
Padua ; and getting a few copies of his invention printed 
there in HiTi? under the title Vera Cireiili et Hyperbolae 
Quadratnra,” he sent one to his friend Mr. Collins, who 
communicated it to the royal society, where it met with 
the coinmendatiou of lord Brounker and Dr. Wallis. He 
reprinted it at Venice, and published it the following year, 
166 S, together with another piece entitled “ Geoinetrias 
pars universalis, iiiscrviens quaiititatum curvarutn transmu- 
tationi et mensursr,” in wduch he is allowed to have shewn, 
for the first time, a method for the transmiuation of curves. 
These works engaged the notice, and procured the author 
the correspondence of the greatest mathematicians of the 
age, Newton, Huygens, Wallis, and others. An account 
of this piece was also rea<l by Mr. Collins before the royal 
society, of which Gregory, being returned from his travels, 
was chosen a member, admitted the l^th of January this 
year, and communicated to them an account of the contro- 
versy in Italy about the motion of the earth, which was 
denied by Iliccioli and his followers. 

'I'iie same year, his quadrature of the circle being at- 
tacked by Mr. Huygens, a controversy arose between those 
two eminent mailuMnaticians, in which our author pro- 
duced some improvcineuts of his series. But in this dis- 
pute it hajjpeneil, as ii generally docs in most others, that 
the antagoiiiiils, tiioiigh setting out with decent temper, 
j’et grew too much heated in the combat. This was the 
case here, esper ially on the side of Gregor}^, whose. de- 
fence was, at his own request, inserted in the Philoso- 
phical Transactions but Leibnitz, who allows Gregory 
the higliest merit for his genius and discoveries, is of opi- 
nion, that Huygens has pointed out, though not errors, 
some considerable deficiencies in the treatise above-men- 
tioned, and has shewn a much simpler method of attaining 
the same end. Gregory also received from "Mr. Collins, 
about this time, an account of the series invented by sir 
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Isaac Newton ; who in that had actually efFected what oiiv 
author was stiffly contending against Huygens to be mit^rly 
impossible : that is, the ratio of the diameter of a circum- 
ference, expressed inTa series of simple terms, independent 
of each other, and entirely freed from the magic vinculum 
of surds, in which they haa till then been indissolubly held. 

In 1668 our author published at London another work, 
entitled “ Exerciiationes Geometrica?,” which contributed 
still much farther to extend his reputation. About this 
time he was elected professor of mathematics in the univer- 
sity of St. Andrew’s, an office which he held for six years. 
During his residence there he married, in 166P^ iVIary, 
the daughter of George Jameson, the celebrated painter, 
wdiom Mr Walpole has termed the Vandyke of Scot- 
land, and who was lellow disciple with that great artist 
in the school of Knbensat Antwerp. His fame placed him 
in so great esteem with the royal academy at Paris, that, 
in the beginning of J 67 1, it was resolved by that aca- 
demy to recommend him to their . grand monarch for a 
pension; unci the design was approved e\en by Mr. Huy- 
gens, though he said he had reason to think himself im- 
properly treated by Mr, Gregoiy, on account of tljo con-^ 
troversy between' them. Accordingly, several members of 
that academy wrote fo Mr. Oldenburg, desiring him to ac- 
quaint the council of the royal society with their proposal ; 
informing him likewise, that the king of P" ranee was willing 
to allow pensions to one or two learned Englishmen, whom 
they should recommend. .But no answer was ever made 
to that proposal ; and our author, with respect to this par- 
ticular, looked upon it as nothing more than a compliment. 

In 1672 he published “ The great and new art of weigh- 
ing Vanity : or a discovery of the ignorance and arrogance 
of the great and new artist, in his pseudo- philosopi ici-1 
writings. By M. Patrick Mathers, arch-bedal to the uni- 
versity of St. Andrew’s. To which are annexed some ten- 
tainina de motu penduli et projectorum.” Under this 
assumed name, our author wrote this little piece to expose 
the ignorance of Mr. Sinclare, professor at Glasgow, in 
his bydrostatical writings, and in return for some ill-usage 
of that author to a colleague of Mr. Gregory’s. In the 
same year, sir Isaac Newton, on his wonderful discoveries 
in the nature of light, having contrived a new reflecting 
telescope, and made several objections to Mr. Gregory’s, 
this gave birth to a dispute between those two philosophers) 
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which was continued during that and the following year, in 
the most amicable manner on each side ; Mr. Gregory de«. 
fending his own construction so far, as to give his anta- 
gonist the whole honour of having made the catoptric te- 
lescopes preferable to the dioptric ; and shewing, that the 
imperfections in these instruments were not so much owing 
to a defect in the object-speculum as to the different re- 
frangibility of the rays of light. In the course of this dis- 
pute, our author described a burning concave mirror, 
which was approved by sir Isaac, and is still in good 
esteem. Several letters that passed in this dispute are 
printed by Dr. Desaguliers, in an appendix to the English 
edition of Dr. David Gregory’s Klcments of Catoptrics 
and Dioptrics.” All this while he attended the proper 
business of his p'lofcssorship with great diligence, which 
taking up the greatest part of his time, especially in the 
winter season, interrupted him in the pursuit of his proper 
studies. These, however, led him to farther improvements 
in the invention of infinite series, which he occasionally 
communicated to his intimate friend and correspondent 
Mr, Collins. In 1674 Mr. Gregory was called to Edin- 
bnrgi), to fill the chair of mathematics in that university. 
This place he had held but little more than a year, when, 
in October 1673, being employed in shewing the satellites 
of Jupiter through a telescope to some of his pupils, he 
was suddenly struck with total blindness, and died a few 
days after, to the great loss of the mathematical world, at 
only thirty-seven years of age. 

7'he most shining part of Gregory’s character is that of 
his mathematical genius as an inventor. In this view, par- 
ticularly, he merits a place in these memoirs ; and there- 
fore we shall conclude this article with a list of the most 
remarkable of his inventions. His reflecting telescope; burn- 
ing concave mirror; his quadrature of the circle, by an infi- 
nite converging series ; and his method for transformation of 
curves, have been already mentioned. Besides these, he 
was the first who gave a geometrical demonstration of lord 
Brouiiker’s series for squaring the hyperbola, as it had 
been explained by Mercator in his Logarithmotechnia.” 
He was likewise the first who demonstrated the meridian 
line to be analogous to a scale of logarithmic tangents, of 
the half compliment of latitude He also invented and 

« Tills indention is of great use in inventor of the demonstration of it was 
navigation ^ and hit just merit as the afierwards asserted by Dr. Halley, who. 
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demonstriited geometrically, by the help of the hyperbola, 
a very aimple converging series for making the logarithms, 
and therefore recommended by Pr. Halley as very proper 
for 4)ractice. He sent, to Mr. Collins the solution of 
the famous Kepleri^ problem by an infinite series. He 
found out a method of drawing tangents to curves geo- 
metrically, without any previous calculations. Ho gave a 
rule for the direct and inverse method of tungciUs, which 
stands upon the same principle (of exhaustions) with that 
of fluxions, and differs not much from it in the inanner of 
application. He likewise gave a series for the length of 
the arc of a circle from the tangent, and vitc versa ; aa 
also for the secant and logarithmic tangent and secant, and 
vice versa. These, with others, for certifyii»g, or measur- 
ing the length of the elliptic and hyperbolic curves, were 
sent to Mr. Collins, in return for some received from him 
of sir Isaac Newton’s ; and their elegance being admirable, 
and above whatever he had produced before, and after tlie 
manner of sir Isaac, gave room to think he had improved 
himself greatly by that master, whose example be followed, 
in delivering his series in simple terms, independent on 
each other. 

We are assured, that at his death he was in pursuit of a 
general method of quadrature, by infinite series, like that 
of sir Haac. This appeared by his papers, which came 
into the hands of his nephew, Dr. David Gregory, wlio 
published several of them ; and he himself assured Mr. 
Collins, he had found out the method of making sir Isaac's 
series; who thereupon concluded he must have written a 
treatise ij/)ori it. This encouraged Mr. Stewart, professor 
of luathematics in Aberdeen, to take the trouble of exa- 
mining his papers, then in the hands of Dr. David Gre- 
gory, the iaie dean of Christ church, Oxford ; but no such 
treatise could be found, nor any traces of it, and the same 
had been declared before by Dr. David Gregory; whence 
it happens, that it is still unknown vvbat his melliod was of 
making those serieses. However^ Mr. Stewart affirms, 
that, in turning over bis papers, he saw several curious 

however, at the same time observes. Curios, vnl. If. 1727. The truth it, 
that it was performed, not without a complication, tecliousnes!!, anil iiilri- 
long train of consequences, and com- ear.y, were faults complained of in ail 
plications of proportions, whereby tho hU series, before be bad learned to im- 
eyidence of the demonstration was in a prove them by a sight of those of sir 
great measure lost, and the reader Isaac Newton. Commerc. Epistoi. No. 
wearied before be attains it. Miscel. 53. 
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ones upon particular subjects, not yet printed. On the 
contrary, some letters which he saw conhrmed Dr. David 
Gregory’s remark, and made it evident, that our author had 
never compiled any treatise, contai|png the foundations of 
this general method, a very short time before his death ; 
so that all that can be known about his method can only be 
collected from his letters, published in the short history of 
his “ Mathematical Discoveries,” compiled by Mr. Collins, 
and his letters to that gentleman in the “ Commercium Epi- 
stolicum.” From these it appears, that, in the beginning of 
1670, when Mr. Collins sent him sir Isaac Newton’s series 
for squaring the circular zone, it was then so much above 
every thing lie comprehended in this way, that after hav- 
ing endeavoured in vain, by comparing it with several of 
his own, and combining them together, to discover the 
method ot it, he concluded it to be np legitimate series ; 
till, being assured of his mistake by his friend, he went 
again to worh, and after almost a wliole year’s indefatiga- 
ble pains, as he acknowledges, ho discov’^ored, at last, that 
it might be deduced from one of his own, upon the subject 
of the logarithms, in which he had given a method for 
fiiicliiig the power to any given logarithm, or of turning 
the root of any pure power into an infinite series; and in 
the same manner, viz. by comnaring and combining his 
own series together, or else by deduction therefrom, he fell 
upon several more of sir Isaac’s, as well as others like them, 
in which he became daily more ready l)y continual prac- 
tice ; and this seems to have been the inmost he ever 
actually attained to, in the progress towards the discover- 
ing any luiivorsal method for those series.* 

GilFGORY (David), elder brother of the preceding, 
was born in or 1628, and although he possessed all 

the genius of the other branches of his family, was edu- 
cated by his father for trade, and served an apprenticeship 
to a mercantile house in Holland. Having a stronger pas- 
sion, how'ever, for knowledge than for money, he aban- 
doned trade in 1655, and returning to his own country, he 
succeeded, Upon the death of an elder brother,* to the estate 
of Kinardie, situated about forty miles north of vXberdeen, 
where be lived many years, and where thirty-two children 
were born to him by two wives. Of these, three sons made 

• * Biop. Brit.— Hutton's Diet.— Martin’s Philoi.— Preface to Dr. Joba 

Ciegory’s Work?, edit. 1788, 4 vols. l^mo. 
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a conspicuous figure in the republic of letters, being all 
professors of mathematics at the same time in three of the 
British universities, viz. David at Oxford, James at Edin- 
burgh, and Charles Andrew's. 

Mr. Gregory, the subject of this memoir, while he lived 
at Kinardie, was a jest among the neighbouring gentlemen 
for his ignorance of what was doing about his own farm, 
but an oracle in matters of learning and philosophy, and 
particularly in medicine, which he bad studied for his 
amusement, and began to practise among his poor neigh- 
bours. He acquired such a reputation in that science, 
that he was employed by the nobility and gentlemen of 
that county, but took no fees. His hours of study were 
singular. Being much occupied through the day with 
those who applied to him as a physician, he went early to 
bed, .'ose about two or three in the morning, and, after 
applying to his studies for some hours, went to bed again, 
and slept an hour or two before breakfast. He was the 
first man in that country who had a barometer; and hav- 
ing paid great attention to the changes in it, and the cor- 
responding changes in the weather, he was once in danger 
of being tried by the presbytery for witchcraft or conjura- 
tion. A deputation of that body waited upon him to in- 
quire into the ground of certain reports that bad come to 
their ears ; but, afi'ording them ample satisfaction, a prose- 
cution was prevented. 

About the beginning of the last century, he removed 
with his family to Aberdeen, and ip the time of queen 
Anne’s wars employed his thoughts upon an improvement 
in artillery, in order to make the shot of great guns more 
destructive to the enemy, and executed a model of the 
engine he had contrived. The late Dr. lleid, in his ad- 
ditions to the lives of the Gregorys, published in Hutton's 
Dictionary, informs us that he conversed with a clock- 
maker at Aberdeen, who bad been erpployed in making this 
model ; but having made many different pieces by direction 
without knowing their intention, or how they were to be 
put together, he could give no account of the whole. After 
making sonic experiments with this model, which satisfied 
him, Mr. Gregory was so sanguine in the hope of being 
useful to the allies in the war against France, that he set 
about preparing a field equipage with a view to make a 
campaign in Flanders, and in the mean time sent his model 
to bis son the Savilian professor, the subject of our next 
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article, that he might have his, and sir Isaac Newton’s opi- 
nion of it. His, son^hewed it to Newton without letting 
him know that his own father was inventor of it. Sir 
Isaac was iiiuch displeased with it, laying, that if it had 
tended as much to the preservation of mankind, as to their 
destruction, the inventor would have deserved a great re- 
ward : but, as it w'as contrived solely for destruetion, and 
would .soon he known by the enemy, be rather deserved 
to be punished, and urged the professor very strongly to 
destroy it, and if possible, to suppress the invention. It 
is probal)le the professor followed this advice, as he died 
soon after, and the model wa.s never found. Sir Isaac’s 
objection, however, appears rather to be fastidious, and 
might apply with equal force to any improvement in mus- 
kets, &c. or to gunpowder itself — When the rebellion 
broke out in 1715, Mr. Gregory went a second time to 
Holland, and returned when it was over to Aberdeen, 
where he died about 1720, aged ninety-three, leaving be- 
hind him a history of his own time and country, whicli was 
no\er pnbiUhecl. One of his daughters was mother to the 
lute celebrated Dr. 'I'liomas Reid of Glasgow, by whom the 
above particulars were first comniunicated.' 

GllKGORY (David), son of the preceding, and nephew 
to the inventor of die reflecting telescope, was born June 
2 1, ICdl, at Aberdeen; where he also received the first 
grounds of his learning, but was afterwards removed to 
Eilinburgh, asul look bis degree of M. A. in that university. 
The great advantage of his uncle’s papers induced his friends 
to recoinmeiid the niailiematics to him ; and he had a natu- 
ral suhtilty of genius particularly fitted for that study, to 
which he applied with indefatigable industry, and suc- 
ceeded so well that he was advanced to the mathematical 
chair, at Edinburgh, at the age of twf nty-three. The 
same year he puhlislied a treatise, entitled “ Exercilatio 
Geometricd de dimeusione figurarum,” Edinb. 1684, 4to, 
in which assuming the doctrine of indivisibility, and the 
arithmetic of infinites, as already known, lie e.xphd.ied a 
method which not only suited his uncle’s examples, left by 
him without any way of ii tiding them, but discovered others, 
by winch an infinite nuuiber of curve-lines, and the areas 
.contained between tbetn and right lines (such as no other 
method then known extended to) might be measured. He 


t llulton’ti Dict.— Supplemeut to tlie Encycl. Briiannica. 
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bad already seen some hints in his uncle's papers concern- 
ing sir Isaac Newton’s method, of vvhicli he made the best 
use be could ; and the advantage he found thereby raised 
an ardent desire in him to see that method published. 
Under this impatient expectation, the Principia” was no 
sooner out in 1637, but our author took it iq hand, and 
presently made himself so much master of it as to he able 
to read his professorial lectures upon the philosophy con* 
tained in it, and, causing his scholars to perform their ex- 
ercises for their degrees upon several branches of it, be- 
came its first introducer into the schools. 

He continued at Edinburgh till 1691, wlicn, hearing of 
Dr. Bernard’s intention to resign thcSavilian professorship 
of astronomy at Oxford, he left Scotland, and, coming to 
London, was admitted a member of the royal society : and 
paid his addresses to sir Isaac Newton, vvlif) rook the first 
opportunity of recommciuling him to Mr. Flainstcad (mas- 
ter of the mathematical school in Christ’s- hospital, Lon- 
don), with a letter, recommending his mathematical merit 
above all exception in these terms : Sir, it is almost a 
fortnight since 1 intended, with Mr. Paget and another 
friend or two, to have given you a \i.sit at Greenwich ; hnt 
sending to the Temple coffee-house, [ understood you had 
not been in London for two or three weeks before, which 
made me think you were retired to your living for a time, 
l^he bearer hereof, Mr. Gregory, mathematic professor of 
Edinburgh college, in Scotland, intended to have given 
3 'ou a visit with us. You will find him a very ingenious 
person, and a good mathematician, worth your acquaint- 
ance.” In proceeding, he mentions our author as a fit 
person, in case of Mr. Flamstead’s death, to carry on his 
astronomical views. Thus recommended, tlic royal astro- 
nomer used his Hest interest to procure him success at Ox- 
ford, where he was elected astronomy-professor this year, 
having been first admitted of Baiiol college, and incorpo- 
rated M. A. February 8, and he was created M. D, on the 


♦ lo his Latin “ Treatise of Practi- 
ral Geometry,” there is a series of 
his uncle’s, which he recomnieDds for 
squaring the circle, *though it converges 
so slow, as to be utterly of no use in 
practice, without some farther artiflee. 
This is observed by Mr. Maclaiiriti, 
who published an English translation of 
it in 1745, 8vo, with additions, and the 
second edition was printed at Edin- 


burgh, 1751, Rvo. However, Mr. Mac- 
laurin's remark shews uiir author’s skill 
in infinite scries to bo very imperfect, 
at the time of reading those Jectnre.s, 
from which the tract was compiled 
after his death ; and Mr. Cotes, of Cam- 
bridge, spoke slightly of his abilities in 
that doctrine. Gen. Itict. vol. IV. p. 
144. 
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18th of the same month, but he had no relish for the tech- 
nical part of his profession, and was seldom seen in the 
observatory. His genius lay more to geometry, and in 
that way he succeeded very well, both in his elements of 
optics^, and of physical and geometrical astronomy. This 
last is reckoned his master- p icce ; and, having finished it 
in 1702, folio, he immediately engaged in carrying on the 
noble design of his predecessor, Dr. Bernard, to print all 
the works of the ancient mathematicians, the lirst-fruits of 
which appeared in an edition of Euclid’s works in Greek 
and Latin, folio, the following year. In the same design 
he afterwards joined with his colleague, Dr. Hailey, in pre- 
paring an edition of Apollonius’s Conics Dr, Bernard 
had left materials for the four first books, which our author 
undertook to coinpleie, but was prevenled by his death, 
which happened October 10, 1708. He died at the Grey- 
hound- inn, at Maidenhead, in Berkshire, in his way froin 
London to Batli. His disorder was a consumption. 11c 
was interred at Rliudenhead, hut there is a handsome 
marble monument erected to his memory in St. Mary’s 
church at Oxford, by his wife. 

Our professor’s genius lay chiefly in inventing new and 
elegant demonstrations of the discoveries made by others. 
He gave the fir.st demonstration of that curve, which is well 
known since by the nauic of catenaria, or the curve that is 
formed by a chain fastened at each end ; and first disco- 
vered, that this curve inverted gave the form of a true and 
legitimate arch, all the pans supporting each other f. There 
are several other papers of liisin the PhilosophicalTnins- 
uctions,” vols. XVTII. XIX. XXL XXIV. and XXV. He 
left also in MS. “ A sliort treatise of the nature aiul arith- 
metic of Logarithms,” which is printed at the end of Keiil’s 
translation of Commandine’s Euclid ; and tiie Treatise of 
Practical Geometry” mentioned in the note, as published 
by Mr. Maclaurin. His explication of sir Isaac Newton’s 


* It wai published in lf)95, in I.a- 
tiii, entitled ** Catoptricac & Dioptriew 
Sphericae Eiementa, Oxon.” 8vo, and 

was compiled from his lecture's, read 
at Edinburgh in 1684. In it he gives 
the preference to sir Isaac Newton’s 
reflecting telescope, above that of his 
■iicle James Gregory. It was much 
esteemed for the neatness and easiness 
of the demonstrations ; and a second 
edition in Cuglish came out in ITOJ, 


by Dr. Browne; and a tliird in 17^5, 
by Dr. Desaguliers, who added an ap- 
p<*ndix. containing the history of tlia 
two reflecting telescopes, with tlicir 
several iinprovcnienls at thi't time. 

•j- 'I'his is printed in ihc Phil. 'I’rans. 
No. 231. tie oliserves, Unit arches of 
all-other forms, in stone, brick, and the 
like, are only supported by including 
some catenary curve, within the breadth 
of tbair forming stones. 
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method, to construct the orbit of a com'e^by throe accurate 
observations, is commended by Dr. Hallej\ Our author was 
a most intimate and confidential friend of sir Isaac, and 
was intrusted with a manuscript copy of the Principia,’^ 
for the purpose of making observations on it. Of these 
Newton availed himself in the second edition, they bnving 
come too late for his first publication, which was exceed- 
ingly hurried by Dr. Halley, lest Newton’s backwardness 
might not let it appear at ail. There is a complete copy 
of these observations preserved in the library oi the uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, presented to it by Dr. James Gre- 
gory, the present professor of the practice of medicine. 
I'hese contain many sublime mathematical discussions, 
many valuable commentaries on the “ Principia,” and 
many interesting anecdotes. There are in it some para- 
graphs in the hand-writing of Huygens relative to his 
theory of light. 

Dr. David Gregory married, in 1695 , Klizabetb, the 
daughter of Mr. Oliphant of Langtown in Scotland. By 
this lady he had four sons, of whom, the eldest, David, 
was elected, from Westminster school in 1714 , student of 
Christ church, Oxford ; became rector of Sernly in Wilt- 
shire; was installed canon of Christ church, June 8 , 1736 , 
and dean, May 18 , 1756 . He was appointed the first pro- 
fessor of modern history and languages on the foundation 
of that pnifessorship by George 1. prolocutor of the lower 
house of convocation, and master of Sherburn hospital, 
near Durham. He died and was interred in Christ church 
cathedral, 1767 , in the seventy-first year of bis age, in the 
same grave with his wife Mary (Grey), who died in 1762 . 

When Dr. David Gregory, the Savilian professor, quitted 
Edinburgh, he was succeeded in the professorship at that 
university by his brother James, likewise an eminent ma- 
thematician ; who held that office for thirty-three years, 
and, retiring in 1725 , was succeeded by the celebrated 
Maclaurin. A daughter of this professor James Gregory, 
a young lady of great beauty and accomplishments, w'as 
the victim of an unfortunate attachment, that furnished the 
subject of Mallet’s w^ell-known ballad of William and 
Margaret.” Another brother, Charles, was created pro- 
fessor of mathematics at St. Andrew’s by queen Anne, in 
1707. This office he held with reputation and ability for 
^irty>two years; and, resigning in 1739, was succeeded 
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by his son^ who eijgiQently inherited the talents of his fa-« 
mily, and died in *1763.* 

GREGORY (John), professor of medicine in the uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, was born at Aberdeen in 1724. He 
was the third son of James Gregory, M. D. professor of 
medicine in King’s college, Abercit en, by Anne, daughter 
of the rev. George Chalmers, principal of King’s college 
there. His grandfather was David Ciregory of Kinardie, 
and his grand-uncle the James Gregory, whose life w* 
have first given, the inventor of tlie reflecting telescope. 
Though the father of Dr. John Gregory died when he wa‘i 
very young, his education was carefully superintended, and 
he made a rapid progress in his studies, and like the rest 
of his ancestors became deeply versed in mathematical 
knowledge. He also cultivated an elegant and just taste, 
clearness and beauty of expression, with precision of 
judgment, and extensive knowd edge. He was the early, 
intimate, and constant friend and associate of Drs. Gerard, 
Beattie, and the other eminent men who belonged to the 
university of Aberdeen. In 1742, be went to Edinburgh 
to prosecute the study of medicine, and thence to Lcydeu 
in 1745, and to Paris in 1746, for further improvement. 
On his return he was appointed professor of pliilosopliy in 
King’s college, Aberdeen, and liad at the same riuie the 
degree of M. D. conferred upon him. He held this pro- 
fessorship for a few years; In 1754, he went to London, 
where he cultivated the acquaintance, and fixed the esteem 
and friendship of some of the most distinguished literati 
there. Edward Montague, esq. an eminent mathematician, 
maintained a firm friendship for the? doctor, founded on a 
similarity of manners and studies. His lady the celebrated 
Mrs. Montague, and George lord Lyttelton, were of the 
number of his friends ; and it is not improbable that he 
would have continued in London, and practised there in 
his profession, if the death of bis brother Dr. James Gre- 
gory, professor of physic in King’s college, Aberdeen, in 
1756, had not occasioned his being recalled to his native 
university to fill that chair. His occupations in physic now 
began to be active ; he gave a course of lectures in physic, 
and practised in bis profession, with great success. In the 

* Biog. Brit.— Hutton’s Dictionary. — Ofpi^i’s Siipplemeat to the Encyclop. 
Biitan.— Letters by Eminent Persons, 1813, 3 vols 8vo, by which wc bave 
been enabled (o correct the date of Dr. Oregory'i deatbj giren erroaeoufljr kf 
all hit bio^ri^Ueri. 
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above-mentioned jear, while at London, he was elected a 
fellow of the royal society. In 1766, on thejdeath of Dr. 
Kobert Wbytt, the ini^enious professor of the theory of 
physic at Edinburgh, Dr. Gregory was called to succeed 
him^ as bis majesty’s first physician in Scotland ; and about 
the same time he was chosen to fill the chair of professor of 
the practice of physic, which was just resigned by Dr. 
Rutherford. Dr. Gregory gave three successive courses of 
practical lectures. Afterwards by agreement with his in- 
genious colleague, Dr. Cullen, they lectured alternate ses- 
sions, on the practice and institutions of medicine, with 
just and universal approbation, till the time of Dr. Gre- 
gory’s death. 

The doctor having attained the first dignities of his pro- 
fession in bis native country, and the most important me- 
dical station in the university, far from relaxing from that 
attention to the duties of his profession wdiich had raised 
him, endeavoured to merit the rank be held in it, and in 
the public esteem, hy still greater exertions of labour and 
assiduity. It was during this time of business and occupa- 
tion, that he prepared and published his practical Syllabus 
for the use ot students, which, if it had been finished, 
would have proved a very useful book of practice ; and 
likewise, those admired « Lectures on the Duties, Office, 
and Studies of a Physician.” 

Dr. Gregory, for many years before his death, felt the 
approach of disease, and apprehended, from an hereditary 
and cruel gout, the premature death, which indeed too 
soon put a period to his life and usefulness. In this anxious 
expectation, he had prepared « A Father’s Legacy to his 
Daughters.” But for some days, and even that preceding 
Ills death, he liad been as well as usual ; at midnight, he 
was lelt in good spirit by Dr. Johnstone, late physician in 
Worcester, at that time his clinical clerk; yet at nine 
o clock ill the morning of the 10th of February, 1773 he 
was found dead in his bed. * ^ * 

Dr. Gregory was tall in person, and remarkable for the 
sweetness of his disposition and countenance, as well as for 
the ease and openness of his manners. He was an univer- 
sal and elegant scholar, an experienced, learned, sagacious, 
and humane physician— -a professor, who had the happy 
talent ot interesting his pupils, and of directing their at- 
tention to subjects of importance, and of explaining diffi- 
culties with simplicity and clearness. He entered witk 
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great warmth into the interests and conduct of his hearers^ 
and gave su^ as deserved it every encouragement and as* 
sistance in bis power : open, frank, social, and undisguised 
in his life and manners, sincere in his friendships, a teii* 
der husband and father : and an unaffected, cheerful, can* 
did, benevolent man. 

Dr. Gregory married in 1752, Elizabeth, daughter of 
William lord Forbes: he lost this amiable lady in 1761 : 
she left the doctor three sons and three daughters. His 
eldest son, James Gregory, M. D. now professor of medi* 
cine in Edinburgh, is likely to perpetuate the honours of 
this learned family, which has given sixteen professors to 
British universities. 

Dr. Gregory published: 1. ‘‘Comparative View of the 
state and faculties of Man with those of the Animal World,’* 
8 VO. This work was first read to a private literary society 
at Aberdeen, and without the most distant view to publica* 
tion. Many hints are thrown out in it on subjects of con- 
sequence, with less formality, and more freedom, than if 
publication bad been originally intended. The author put 
his name to the second edition of this work ; many additions 
are also joined to it ; and it is dedicated to George lord 
Lyttelton, who always professed a high esteem for that 
author and his writings. This work, indeed, if the author 
had left no other, must convince every one, that, as a man 
of science, he possessed extensive knowledge, exquisite 
taste and judgment, and great liberality of mind. 2. “ Ob* 
servations on the duties and offices of a Physician, and on 
the method of prosecuting inquiries in Philosophy,” 1770, 
8vo, published by one who heard the professor deliver them 
in lectures ; but they were acknowledged, and republished 
in a more correct form, by the author, in the same yean 
3. “ Elements of the practice of Physic for the use of 
Students,” 1772, republished 1774, and intended as a text 
book, to be illustrated by his lectures on the practice of 
physic ; but he died before 'he had finished it, and before 
he had finished the first course of lectures which he gave 
on that text. 

The doctor’s death happened while he was lecturing on 
the pleurisy. — His son, Dr. James Gregory, finished that 
course of lectures, to the general satisfaction of the uni* 
versity \ and published in 1774, a small tract of his father’s, 
entitled “ A Father’s Legacy to his Daughters which 
was written solely for their use (about eight years before 





the author died) with the tenderest affection, and deepest 
concern for their happiness. This work princes great 
knowledge of human nature, and of the world, and mani- 
fests- such solicitude for their welfare as strongly recom- 
mends the advice which he gives. In 178^8, all his works 
were published together in 4 vols. 8vo, with a life of him- 
self, and an account of his family.* 

GREGORY (John), a learned divine of a different fa- 
mily from the preceding, was born November 10, 1607, at 
Agmondesham, in Buckinghamshire. There appeared in 
bis infancy such a strong inclination to learning, as recom- 
mended him to the notice of some persons of the best rank 
in the town ; and, his parents being well respected for their 
piety and honesty, it was resolved to give him a liberal 
education at the university, the expence of which they 
were not able to support To this purpose, he was chosen 
at the age of fifteen, by Dr. Crooke, to go with sir William 
Drake to Christ church, in Oxford, whom he attended in 
the station of a servitor, and he was soon after retained by 
sir Robert Crook in the same capacity ; Dr. George Mor- 
Jey, afterwards bishop of Winchester, was their tutor. Mr. 
Gregory made the best use of this favour, and applied 
so cJoseJy to his studies, for several years at the rate 
of sixteen hours each day, that ho became almost a pro- 
digy for learning. He took his first degree in arts in 1628, 
and commenced master in 1631 ; about which time, enter- 
ing into orders, the dean, Dr. Brian Duppa, gave him 
a chaplain’s place in that cathedral. In 1634, he published 
a second edition of sir Thomas Ridley’s View of the Civil 
and Ecclesiastical Law,” 4to, with notes ; which was well 
received, and afforded J;he world eminent proofs of his ex- 
tensive knowledge ; the notes shewing him well versed in 
historical, ecclesiastical, ritual, and oriental learning, and 
a considerable master of the Saxon, French, Italian, Spa- 
nish, and all the eastern languages. All these acquisitions 
were the pure fruit of his own industry ; for he bad no as- 
sistance, except for the Hebrew tongue, in which Mr. John 
Dod, the decalogist,' gave him some directions, during one 
yacation that he resided with him near Banbury. His me- 
rit engaged the farther kindness of Dr. Duppa ; and, when 
that prelate was promoted to the bishopric of Chichester 
in 1638| be made Mr. Gregory his domestic chaplain, and 

* Life prefixed to his Works,— and in the A^anchester Memoirs, 1786* 
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some time after gave him a prebend in that church. Hia* 
patron also continued his favours after his translation to the 
see ot Salisbury in 1G41, when he seated him in a stall of 
that cathedral. 

But he did not enjoy the benefit of these preferments 
long : being a hrm loyalist, as well as bis patron, be was 
deprived ol both by the tyranny of the usurpers, and was' 
reduced some years before his death to great distress. In 
these circumstances, he was taken into the house of one 
Sutton, to whose son he had been tutor ; this was an ob* 
scure ale-house on Kiddington-green, near Oxford, where 
he died March 13, 16*46, of an hereditary gout, with which 
he had been troubled for above twenty years, and which 
at last seized his stomach. His corpse was carried to Ox- 
ford, and interred, at tiic expence of some friends, in that 
cathedral. He was honoured with the acquaintance and 
favour of the greatest men of the age, and held a corre- 
spondence with several eminent persons abroad, as well 
Jews and Jesuits, as others. His works are, Notes and 
Observations on some passages of Scripture,” published a 
little before his death in 1646, 4to, and besides being re- 
printed four times in the same form, were translated into 
Latin, and inserted in the Critici Sacri.” His posthu- 
mous works \vere published by his friend Mr. John Gur- 
gany, B. D. of Merton college, in a quarto volume, entitled 
“ Gregorii Posthuma,” 1660, 1664, 1671, and 1683. This 
volume contains, I. ‘‘A Discourse of the LXX Interpreters; 
the place and manner of their interpretation.’* II. A 
Discourse declaring what time the Nicene Creed began to 
be sung in the Church.” III. A Sermon' upon the Re- 
surrection, from 1 Cor. xv. verse 2 IV. Kaivav JkwTfp®-, 
or, a Disproof of him in the third of St. Luke, verse 36.” 
V. Episcopiis Puerorum in die Innocentiiim.” VI. “ De 
;/Eris & Epochis, shewing the several accounts of time 
among all nations from the creation to the present age.” 
VII. The Assyrian Monarchy, being a description of its 
rise and fall.” VIII. “ The description and use of the 
Terrestrial Globe.” Besides these, he wrote a tract en- 
titled Alkibla,” in which he endeavoured to vindicate the 
antiquity of worshiping towards the East. There is a 
manuscript of his entitled Observationes in loca qmedam 
excerpta ex Johannis Malelec chronographia,” in the pub- 
lic library at Oxford ; and he intended to have published ft 
Latin translation of that author with annotations. He 
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titinslated likewise from Greek into Latin^ !• ^^Palladius de 
Gentibus India & Brachmanibus 2. S. Ambrosius de 
Moribus Brachmannorum 3. Anonymus de Brach- 
manibus which translations came after his death into 
the hands of Mr. Edmund Chilmead, chaplain of Christ 
church, Oxford, and then into those of Edward Byshe, esq. 
who published them in his own name at London, 1 665 , 4to.' 

CllEGOilY (George), D. D. a divine and miscella- 
neous writer, was descended from a family, originally from 
Scotland, but a branch of which was settled in Ireland. 
His father, who had been educated in Trinity college, 
Dublin, held, at the time of his son's birth, the living of 
Edernin, and a prebend in the cathedral of Ferns. Dr. 
Gregory was born April 14, 1754, and after his father’s 
death in 17G6, was removed to Liverpool, where his mo- 
ther fixed her residence. He passed some time under the 
tuition of an excellent schoolmaster of the name of Holden, 
by whom he was much distinguished for his proficiency in 
learning. As it was his mother’s desire that he should be 
brought up to commerce, he spent some years in mer- 
cantile employments ; but a taste for literature, which con- 
tinued to be his ruling propensity, produced a final deter- 
mination in favour of a learned profession. Although the 
regular process of education for this purpose bad been in- 
terrupted, the intervening variety of pursuit and observa- 
tion proved the foundation of a great store of information 
relative to the arts and sciences, to commerce, manufac- 
tures, and political institutions, that was very useful in his 
subsequent compilations. When bis destination was fixed, 
he passed an interval of study at the university of Edin- 
burgh, and in 1776 en|ered into holy orders. He first offi- 
ciated as a curate at Liverpool, where he distinguished 
himself as a preacher, and wrote some occasional pieces in 
the periodical journals and magazines, particularly against 
the slave trade, which he had the spirit to attack in the 
principal seat of that traffic. In 1782 he removed to Lon- 
don, and obtained the curacy of St. Giles’s Cripplegate, in 
which parish he became very popular, both in that capa- 
city and afterwards as their morning preacher. His other 
London preferments, if they may be so called, weire the 
curacy and lectureship of St. Botolph’s, the lectureship of 

, * Life prefixed to his Posthmnouf Worki.— Gen. Diet.— Biog. Brit. Supple- 
ment.— Ath. Ox. Tol. iJ.— Lloyd’s Memoin, folio, p. 8fi.— Fuller’! Woribift. 
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St. Lute’s, one of the weekly lectureships of St. AnthoHn’s^ 
and a small prebend in St. Paul’s, which he relinquished 
for the rectory of Stapleford in Hertfordshire. He was 
also some time one of the evening preachers at the Found- 
ling hospital. In 1804 he was presented by Mr. Adding- 
ton, now lord Sidmoiith, to the valuable living of West 
Ham in Essex, where in a little time the powers of his 
constitution, although apparently a strong one, suddenly 
gave way, and he died, after a short conhnement, March 
12, 1808. 

The greater part of Dr. Gregory’s time, after his arrival 
in London, was spent in literary employment, and princi* 
pally in compilations that were successful and useful. He 
was the first who, about 17S2-3, suggested a series of ex- 
tracts from eminent authors, which were published by the late 
Mr. Kearsley of Fleet-street, under the name of “ Beau- 
ties,” and had a very extensive sale. He afterwards pub- 
lished an original work, entitled ** Essays historical and 
moral,” 1785^ 8vo, which introduced him very favourably 
to the notice of the public, and reached a second edition 
in 1788. This was followed by, 1. A translation of Lowth’s 
Lectures on the sacred poetry of the Hebrews, 1787.” 2. 

Church History,” 1788, and 1795, 2 vols. 3. ** Life of 
Chatterton,” 1789, 8vo, inserted afterwards in the Bio- 
graphia Britannica,” for which it was originally intended. 
4. “Sermons,” 1789. 5. A translation of Telemachus, or 

rather a revisal of Hawkesworth’s translation, 1795, 4 to. 
6. “ The Economy of Nature,” 5 vols. 8vo. 7. “ A Dic- 
tionary of Arts and Sciences,” 1 80C, 2 vols. 4to. 7'o some 
of these it is supposed he contributed little more than his 
name ; but the number of works which he compiled with- 
out his name, would furnish perhaps a more numerous list. 
Among others he was many years editor of the “ New An- 
nual Register,” conducted through the whole of the French 
war with bitter hostility to the measures of the British go- 
vernment. He took advantage, however, of the short in- 
terval of peace, to give it a turn favourable to the then ad- 
ministration, which it is said procured him the living of 
West Ham. He left in the press “ Letters on Natural and 
Experimental Philosophy,” and a Series of Letters to 
his Son,” which have since been published.’ 

GRENADA (Lewis de), a celebrated Dominican in the 
sixteenth century, one of the greatest masters of what 
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Homan catholics call the spiritual life, was born in 1 504, at 
Grenada. He was educated in the house of the marquis 
de Mondejar, and acquired great reputation by bis piety, 
preaching, and writings. The kings of Portugal and Cas- 
tile had a particular esteem for him, and would have raised 
him to the highest ecclesiastical dignities, hut he per- 
sisted in refusing their offers. He died December 31, 
1588. His works have been translated into French by 
Mr. Girard, in 2 vols. folio, and 10 vols. 8vo. They are 
said to be written with uncommon eloquence of style, and 
contain solid instruction. The principal are, “ The Sin- 
ner’s Guide,” 1 vol. ; the Memorial of the Christian Life,” 
with the supplement, 3 vols. ; a Treatise ou Prayer,” 2 
vols. ; an excellent ‘‘ Catechism,” 4 vols. ; the edition of 
170£> is more complete than the preceding ones. “ In- 
structions for Preachers,” Svo, a treatise on the duties of 
bishops; “Sermons,” 6 vols. Svo, Antwerp, 1604, in 
Latin ; the Life of the Holy Priest, Avila, &c.* 

GRESHAM (Sir Thomas), descended of an ancient 
family distinguished by many honourable persons, which 
took its name from a town so called in Norfolk, was the 
younger son of sir Richard Gresham, knight, alderman, 
sheriff, and lord mayor of London, an opulent merchant, 
and a man of great public spirit, who died in February 
1548. His brother, sir John Gresham, was also an opu- 
lent merchant, and had served the offices of alderman, 
sheriff, and lord mayor. He died of a pestilential fever in 
1556, after, among other acts of munificence, endowing the 
free school of Holt in Norfolk, and bestowing the govern- 
ment of it on the fishmongers’ company in London. Tho- 
mas, the son of the preceding sir Richard, was born in 
1519 at London, and bound apprentice to a mercer there 
while he was young ; but, to enlarge his mind by an edu- 
cation suitable to his birth and fortune, was sen^ to Caius 
college, then Gonvil-hall, in Cambridge ; where he re- 
mained a considerable time, and made such improvements 
in learning, that Caius the founder of the college styles 
him “ doctissimus mercator,” the very learned merchant. 
However,, the profits of trade were then so great, and such 
large estates bad been raised by it in his own family, that 
he sft^rwards engaged Jn it, and was admitted a member 
of %he Mercers’ company in 1543. About this tiine be 
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married Anne, the daughter of William Fernley, esq. of 
West Creting, in Suffolk, and widow of William Reade, of 
Fulham, in Middlesex, esq., by whom he had a son named 
Richard, who not long after succeeded his father in the office 
of agent to king Edward for taking up money of the mer- 
chants at Antwerp, and removed to that city with bis family 
in 1551. 

The business of his employ gave him a great deal of 
trouble and much uneasiness. The usual method in which 
the business of taking up money of the merchants at Ant- 
werp for the king’s use, had been managed, was greatly to 
the prejudice of the crown of England, as well by giving a 
very large interest for the money borrowed, as other in- 
conveniencies, when the principal was not paid within the 
time of the contract. And as the money which was now 
taken up in Mr. Gresham’s agency, was not paid at the 
time agreed on, this gave him great uneasiness, his busi- 
ness being then to get it prohmged, which was not to be 
done w'ithout the consideration of tiie king’s purchasing 
jewels or some other commodities to a large amount, as a 
consideration for prolonging the debt, besides continuing 
the interest. But this way of proceeding he neither thought 
for his majesty’s honour nor his own credit, as his agent, 
and therefore projected the following scheme to bring the 
king wholly out of debt in two years — Provided the king 
and council would assign him 1200/. or 1300/. a week, to 
be secretly received at one man’s hands, that so it might 
be kept secret, he would so use that matter in Antwerp, 
that every day he would be seen to take up in his own 
name 200/, sterling by exchange, which would amount irt 
one year to 73,000/. and so doing it should not be per- 
ceived nor give occasioii to make the exchange fall. He 
proposed farther, that the king should take all the lead 
into his own hands, and making a staple of it, should put 
out a proclamation or shut up the custom-house, that n6 
lead should be conveyed out of the kingdoin for five years; 
by which the king might cause it to rise, and feed them at 
Antwerp from time to time, as they should have need. By 
which means he might keep his money within the realm, 
and bring himself out of the dbbts which his father and the 
late duke of Somerset had brought upon him. This scheme 
being put into execution, had the proposed effect in dis^ 
charging his majesty’s ejebts,^ which were very considerr 
as well as in raising his majesty’s credit so high 
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abroad, that he might hare borrowed what sums be pleased ; 
and, by the advantageous turn which by this means was 
given to the exchange in favour of England, not only the 
price of all foreign commodities was greatly sunk and 
abated.; but likewise gold and silver, which before had 
been exported in large quantities, were most plentifully 
brought back again. 

In the performance of these services, Gresham often 
stretched his own credit, and kept up the exchange at 
his own risk, by which he frequently lost several hundred 
pounds at a time ; and on one particular time he took up 
$0,000/. for the king's service. In the course of these 
transactions, he had frequently occasimi to meddle with 
political affairs, as well as those immediately committed to 
his charge, through the application of the emperor’s sis- 
.ter, then regent in the Netherlands, as well as that of the 
king his master ; so that he made at least forty journeys 
from England to Antwerp during the remainder of the 
short reign of Edward VI. These services were so accept- 
able to the young monarch, that about three weeks before 
his death, he granted to Mr. Gresham, as a mark of his 
favour, 100/. a year to him and bis heirs for ever. Mr. 
Gresham also obtained, in the course of that reign grants 
of estates and reversions to the value of about 300/. a year. 
He was but a young man when first employed by king Ed- 
ward ; and the skill and prudence displayed in the various 
matters in which he was employed, discovered an uncom-- 
mon knowledge of mercantile affairs. But notwithstanding 
his abilities, and the considerable services he bad rendered 
to the crown, he was, upon the accession of queen Mary, 
removed from his agency. This induced him to draw up 
a memorial of bis services to the late king, which he sent 
to a minister 4)f state to be laid before her majesty; and 
the services represented as done, not only to the king, but 
to the nation in general, by the increase both of money 
and trade, and the advancement of the public credit, being 
observed to be fact, he w^as taken soon after into the 
queen’s service, and reinstated in his former employment, 
as appears by the commissions given him at different times 
during that reign. After the decease of queen Mary, in 
1 558, he was taken immediately into the service of queen 
Elizabeth, who employed him on her accession to provide 
and buy up arms'; aud in 1559 she conferred on him the 
honour of knighthood, and appointed him her agent in 
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foreign parts. In this state of credit and reputation, he 
thought proper to provide himself with a mansion-house in 
the city, suitable to his station and dignity ; and with this 
spirit built a large and sumptuous liouse for his own dwell* 
ing, on the west-side of Bishopsgate-street, London, af- 
terwards called Gresham-college, where he maintained an 
establishment becoming bis character and station. But 
this flow of prosperity received a heavy check by the loss 
of his only son, aged 16 j^ears, who died in 1564, and 
was buried in St. Helen'^s church, opposite to his mansion 
house. 

At this time the merchants of London met in Lombard- 
street, exposed to the open air and all the injuries of the 
weather. To remedy which inconvenience, sir Thomases 
father during his shrievalty wrote a letter to sir Thomas 
Audeley then lord-privy-seal, acquainting him that there 
were certain houses in that street belonging to sir George 
Monoux, which if purchased and pulled down, a handsome 
exchange might be built on the ground ; he therefore de- 
sired his lordship to move his majesty, that a letter might 
be sent to sir George, requiring him to sell those houses 
to the ina 3 w and commonalty of the city of London for 
that purpose. The building lie supposes would cost up- 
wards of 2000/., lOOO/. of which he doubts not to raise 
before he was out of his office : but nothing effectual was 
done in it. Sir Thomas therefore took up his father’s de- 
sign, and improving upon his spirit, proposed that if the 
citizens would give him a piece of ground in a proper 
place large enough for the purpose, he would build nit 
exchange at his own expence with large and covered 
walks, where the merchants and traders of all sorts might 
daily assemble and transact business at all seasons, without 
interruption from the weather or impediments of any kind. 
This generous offer was gratefully accepted, and in 1566 
several houses upon Cornhill and the back of it, with three 
alleys, called Swan-alley, New-alley, and St, Christo- 
pher’s alley,- containing in all eighty houses, were purchased 
by the citizens for more than 3532/. and sold for 478/. on 
condition of pulling them down, and carrying off the stuff. 
This done, the ground- plot was made plain at the charges 
of the city, and possession given to sir Thomas, who was 
styled Agent to the queen’s highness and who, on the 
7th of June, laid the first stone of the foundation ; and 
(he work was forthwith followed with such diligence, that 
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by Nov. 1567, the same was covered with slate, and the 
shell shortly after fully finished. It is said that the timber 
of which this fabric was built, was first framed and put to- 
gether at Battisford, near Ipswich, in Suffolk, and thence 
brought to London. 

The plan of this edifice was formed from the exchange 
at Antwerp, being an oblong square, with a portico sup- 
ported with pillars of marble, ten on the north and south 
sides, and seven on the east and west ; under which stood 
the shops each seven feet and a half long, and five feet 
broad, in ail 120, twenty- five on each side east and west, 
and thirty-four and an half north, and thirty-five and an 
half south, each of which paid sir Thomas 4/. lOs. a year 
upon an average. There were likewise other shops fitted 
up at first in the vaults below, but the dampness and dark- 
ness rendered these so inconvenient, that the vaults were 
soon let out to other uses ; upon the roof stood at each 
corner, upon a pedestal, a grasshopper, which was the 
crest of sir Thomas’s arms. This edifice was fully com- 
pleted, and the shops opened in 1569 ; and Jan. 29, 1570, 
queen Elizabeth attended by her nobility, came from Somer- 
set-house thither, and caused it by a trumpet and a herald 
to be proclaimed The Royal Excliange.” The story, how- 
ever, of sir Thomas’s having on tUs day reduced a costly 
pearl to powder, and drank it up in a glass of wine, seems 
to rest on very slender foundation, and is very incon- 
sistent with his character, who knew how to unite the 
magnificence of the nobleman with the prudence of the 
merchant. 

In the mean time he had scarcely entered upon the exe- 
cution of this noble design, when in 1566, he was sent 
over to Antwerp to take up the sum of 14,667/. flemish 
money, for her majesty, and prolong the time of payment 
for 34,385/. more ; and in December of the same year, 
there was another debt of the queen’s prolonged of 8532/. 
flemish. Sir Thomas, however, perceiviiig the disad- 
vantage of borrowing money from foreigners, at an exor- 
bitant interest, advised her majesty to take up what money 
she wanted of her own merchants ; which advice, however, 
w^as not immediately adopted, but in 1569 an opportunity 
occurred which rendered his advice necessary. The quar- 
rel which at this tinie took place between queen Elizabeth 
and the king of Spain, obliged the English merchants to 
send their effects to Hambiirgb, on which tbe duke of 
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Alva, governor of the Netherfends, prohibited 
merce with England. Upon this, secretary Cecil, who W8£ 
then at the bead of the exchequer, had his fears lest the 
merchants would not have money enough to carry on their 
trade, and the queen lest the falling off in the duties on 
cloth might prevent her paying her debts abroad. Sir 
Thomas, however, when consulted, told the secretary that 
in his opinion the queen needed be at no difficulty^ to pay 
her creditors, if she saw her merchants well paid in London 
their first payment, which was half of her debt to them ; 
for by the time the other half should be payable, the mer- 
chants would have plenty of money both here and at Ham- 
burgh. He assured him, that the commodities shipped by 
our merchants from Hamburgh were well worth 1 00,000/. ; 
and those shipped hence with our goods thither, were 
worth upwards of 200,000/. so that the duty upon cloths 
(10,000/. at least) would enable the queen to discharge her 
debt. As to the secretary’s fears respecting the mer- 
chants, sir Thomas observed that there v^as no foundation 
for them, considering the great vent our commodities had 
at Hamburgh already, and were likely to have, and there- 
fore he advised that the first payment agreed on at Ham- 
burgh should above all things be provnled for; assuring 
the secretary, that he ilfiew certainly that the duke of Alva 
was more troubled with the queen’s great cietlit, and with 
the vent of her commoditit's at Hambu.gb, than he was 
with any thing else, and “ quaked for fear that this was 
one of the principal hindrances to the payment of the tenth 
penny, then demanded by the duke for the sale of any 
kind of goods in«the Netherlands; which he believed would 
be his undoing. He then renewed his advice respecting 
borrowing of her own subjects in preference to foreigners, 
urging many reasons grounded on facts. When, however, 
the motion of lending money to the queen w^as first pro- 
posed among the merchants by sir Ttiomas, it met with 
great opposition, and was negatived in the common -ha 11 ; 
but upon more mature consideration afterwards several of 
the merchants and aidernien Idnt'^ber majesty various sums 
of money, to the value of 16,000/. for six months, at 6 per 
cent, interest for that time. She gave bonds to each of 
them separately for re-payment, and likewise other accus- 
tomed bonds to discharge them of the statute of usury; and 
when the six months were expired, she- prolonged the pay- 
99>€nt for six months more, paying the same interest, with 
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brofcage. As her majesty was thus enabled to borrow 
money of her. own subjects, instead of foreigners, and the 
commerce with Flanders, particularly Antwerp, was novr 
prohibited, sir Thomas’s office as agent for her majesty in 
those parts, ceased of course. But in 1572, to shew her 
regard for him, she was pleased to appoint him, together 
with the archbishop of Canterbury, the bishop of London, 
and other persons of eminence, assistants to the lord mayor 
for the government of the city of London during her in- 
tended progress that summer. This method was after- 
wards continued on similar occasions, and sir Thomas 
Gresham was joined in the commission till 1578. 

Though sir Thomas had purchased very large estates in 
several counties of England, yet he thought a country seat 
near London, to which he might retire from business and 
the hurry of the city as often as he pleased, would be very 
convenient. With this view he bought Osterley-park, near 
Brentford, in Middlesex, where he built a large magnifi- 
cent seat within the park, which he impaled, being well 
wooded, and furnished with many ponds stocked with fish 
and fowl, and of great use for mills, as paper-mills, oil- 
mills, and corn-mills. In 1578, queen Elizabeth visited 
Osterley, where sir Thomas entertained her magnificently. 
On this occasion, having given iilas her opinion that the 
court before the house would look better divided with a 
wall, sir Thomas in the night sent for workmen from Lon- 
don, who so speedily and so silently performed their task, 
that before morning the wall was finished, to the great 
surprize of the queen and her courtiers, one of whom, 
however, observed, that it was no wonder that he who 
could build a change should so soon change a building. 
This became afterwards the property of the family of 
Child, and is now that of the right bon. the earl of Jersey, 
by marriage into that family. 

Before Osterley was completed, sir Thomas projected 
and executed that noble design of converting his mansion- 
house in Bishopsgate-street into a seat for the muses, and 
endowing it With the revenues arising from the royal ex- 
change after his decease. While he was meditating this 
design, the university of Cambridge wrote him an elegant 
Latin letter, reminding him of a promise, as they had 
been informed, 'to give them 500/. either towards building 
a new college there, or repairing one already built. This 
letter was dated March 14^ 1574-5; and it was followed 
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by another of the 25th, to acquaint him with a report they 
had heard, that he had promised lady Burghley both to 
found and endow a college for the profession of the seven 
liberal sciences. They observe, that the only place proper 
for such a design, was either London, Oxford, or Cam- 
bridge ; they endeavour to dissuade him from London, lest 
it should prove prejudicial to the two universities ; and 
they hope he will not make choice of Oxford, since he was 
himself bred at Cambridge, which might presume upon a 
superior regard from him on that account. At the same 
time, they wrote another letter to the lady Burghley, in 
which they earnestly request that she will please to use 
her interest with him, to hx upon Cambridge for the place 
of his intended college. 

But these letters had not the desired effect ; he persisted 
in his resolution to settle it in his house at London ; and 
accordingly, by an indenture dated May 20, 1575, he 
made a disposition of his several manors, lands, tenements, 
and hereditaments; with such limitations and restrictions, 
particularly as to the royal exchange and his mansion- 
house, as miglit best secure liis views with regard to the 
uses for which he designed them. This indenture was soon 
followed by two wills, jpne of his goods, and the other of 
his real estates : the former of these bears date July 4tli 
ensuing, whereby he bequeaths to his ^ife, whom he 
makes his sole executrix, all his goods, as ready money, 
plate, jewels, chains of gold, with all his stock of sheep 
and other cattle if within the realm of England, and like- 
wise gives several legacies to his relations and friends and 
to all his servants, amounting in the whole to upwards of 
2000/. besides some small annuities. The other will is 
dated July the 5th, wherein he gives one moiety of the 
royal exchange to the mayor and commonalty of London, 
and the other to the Mercers company, for the salaries of 
seven lecturers in divinity, law, physic, astronomy, geo- 
metry, music, and rhetoric, at 5u/. per annum for each, 
with his house in Bishopsgate-street for the lecturers’ re- 
sidence, where the lectures were to be read. He likewise 
leaves 53/. 6^. 8rf. yearly for the provision of eight alms- 
folks residing in the alms-houses behind his bouse, and 
10/. yearly to each of the prisons in Newgate, Ludgate, 
*Kiiig’s-bench, the .Marshalsea, and Compter in Wood- 
street, and the like sum to each of the hospitals of Christ- 
church, St. Bartholomew, Bedlam, Southwark, and the 
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Poultry-compter; and 100/. yearly to provide a dinner for 
the whole Mercers company in their hall on every of iheir 
quarter days, at 25/. each dinner. By this disposition suf- 
ficient care was taken that the two corporations, to whom 
the affp.ir was trusted, should receive no damage by the 
execution of it ; for the stated annual pa3mient8 amount to 
no more than 603/. 6s. Sd. and the yearly rents of the ex- 
change received by sir Thomas were 740/. besides the ad- 
ditional profits that must arise from time to time by fines, 
which were very considerable. But the lady Anne his 
wife was to enjoy both the mansion-house and the ex- 
change during her life if she survived sir Thomas, and then 
they were both vested in the two corporations for the uses 
declared in the will for the term of fift\" years ; which limi- 
tation was made on account of the statutes of mortmain, 
that prohibited the alienation of lands or tenements to any 
corporation, without licence first had from the crown. And 
that space of time the testator thought sufficient for pro- 
curing such licence, the doing of which he earnestly re« 
commends to them without delay ; in default whereof, at 
the expiration of fifty years, these estates were to go to his 
heirs at law. 

Having thus settled his aflfairs-so much to his own honour, 
the interest of the public, and the regards due to his fa- 
mily, he was at leisure to reap the fruits of his industry 
and success. But he did not long enjoy this felicity, for 
Nov. 21, 1579, coming from the exchange to bis house in 
Bishopsgate-street, he suddenly fell down in his kitchen, 
became speechless, and presently died. He was buried 
in his own parish church of St. Helen’s. His obsequies 
were performed in a very solemn manner, the corpse being 
attended by 100 poor men, and the like number of poor 
women, whom he had ordered to be cloatbed in black 
gowns of 5s. 8d. per yard at his own expence. The charges 
of (he funeral amounted to 800/. His corpse was deposited 
in a vault at the north-east corner of the church, which be 
had before provided for himself and family, with a curious 
marble tomb over it ; on the south and west sides of which are 
his own arms, and on the north and east the same impaled 
with those of his lady. The arms of sir Thomas, together 
with the City of London and Mercers company, are like- 
wise painted in the glass of the east window of the church, 
above the tomb, which stood as he left it without any in- 
scription, till 1736, when the following words, taken fson^ 
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the parish register, were cut on the stone that covers 
by order of the church-wardens : ** Sir Thomas Gresham, 
knight, was buried December 15, 1579.’' By his death 
many large estates in several counties of England, amount-* 
ing at that time to the clear yearly value of 2300/. and up- 
wards, came to liis lady, who survived him many years, 
and continued to reside after his decease in the mansion- 
house at London, in the winter, and at OsterJey-park in 
the summer season, at which last place she died Nov. 23, 
1596, very aged. Her corpse was brought to London, and 
buried in the same vault with her husband. 

Mr. Ward has drawn sir Thomas's character at large, 
and observes, that he had the happiness of a mind every 
way suited to his foitnne, generous and benign ; ready to 
perform any good actions and encourage them in others. 
He was a great friend and patron of our celebrated mar- 
tyrologist John Fox. He was well acquainted with the 
ancient and several modern languages ; he had a very 
conipreliensive knowledge of all afi'airs relating to com- 
njercc, whether foreign or domestic; and his success was 
not less, being in his time esteemed the richest commoner 
in England. He transacted queen Elizabeth’s mercantile 
affairs so constantly, that he was called ‘‘ The Royal Mer- 
chant," and his house was sometimes appointed for the re- 
ception of foreign princes upon their first arrival at London. 
As no one could be more ready to perform any generous 
actions w'hich might contribute to the honour of this 
country, so he very well knew how to make the best use 
of them for the most laudable purposes. Nor was he less 
serviceable both to the queen and her ministry on other 
occasions, who often consulted him, and sought his ad- 
vice in matters of the greatest importance relating to the 
welfare of the government. But the most shining part of 
bis character appears in bis public benefactions. The 
royal exchange w^s not only a singular ornament to the 
city of London, and a gj^reat convenience to the merchants, 
who wanted such a place to meet and transact their affairs 
in, but likewise contributed very much to the promotion of 
trade, both by the number of shops erected there, and the 
much greater number of the poor, who were employed in 
working for them. And the donation of his own mansion- 
house for a se.at of learning and the liberal arts, with the 
handsome provision made for the endowment and support 
of it, was such an instance of a generous and public spirit 
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as has been equalled by feiv, and must perpetuate his me- 
mory with the highest esteem and gratitude so long as any 
regard to learning and virtue is preserved among us. Nor 
ought his charities to the poor, his alms-houses^ and the 
liberal contributions to the ten prisons and hospitals in 
London and Southwark^ to be omitted. 

His public benefactions, the royal exchange, and his 
mansion-house on the decease of his lady, immediately 
came into the hands of the two corporations, the City of 
London and the Mercers* company, who, according to their 
trust, obtained a patent from the crown, dated Feb. 3, 
1614, 12 Jacobi I. to hold them for ever upon the terms 
expressed in the will of the donor.* 

CRESSET (John Baptist Lewis), a French poet of 
considerable eminence, was born 1709, at Amiens, en- 
tered among the Jesuits at 16, and quitted the society at 
tbe age of 2j6, about the end of J735. It was about this 
time his Ver Vert” first came out, which has been so 
justly admired, as tbe production of a genius (in Rousseau*s 
judgment) at once refined, embellished, ornamented 
appearing in short, in all its perfection.” This great 
poet considers the author as displaying in his familiar 
style, whatever is most brilliant in poetry, and every idea 
with which a complete knowledge of the world could fur- 
nish a man who had passed his whole life in it.** He thought 
the*;&ame of the Chartreuse,” another of his productions, 
but accused its author of negligence in bis other pieces, 
being of opinion that the familiar style did not exclude the 
perfection of poetry. M. Cresset was admitted into the 
French academy in 1748, and gave up poetry that he 
might devote himself wholly to works of piety, and died 
June 16, 1777, at Amiens, after having received letters of 
nobility, and been appointed historiographer of the order 
of St. Lazore. He married in 1751, mademoiselle Gal- 
land, daughter of a merchant of Anyens, but had no ^ 
children. Besides the pieces abo^'e-mentioned, he wrote 
** Le Lutriii vivant;” Les Ombres;” Epistles;” 

Odes a poetical translation of Virgil’s Eclogues ; 

‘‘ Edward III.” a tragedy ; “ Sidney,” and Le Mechant,” 
comedies; the latter of which is deservedly admired. 
They have all been collected in 1748, 2 vols. 12mo. Two 
little poems in the style of ^ Ver Vert” were found among 

^ Biof. Brit—Ward’s Oresliaia Pkvfeisoa.— Lodge’s IliuitratioM, vol. I. 
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his papers, one entitled Le Gazetin the other, Le 
Parrain Magnifique,” but not the two cantos which he had 
adJod to the Ver Vert, This last poem has been versified 
in English by Gilbert Cooper, and by Dr. Geddes.* 

GRETSER (James), a learned German, was born at 
Marcdorf about 1561, and entered among the society of 
Jesuits at the age of seventeen. When he had finished his 
studies, he was appointed a professor at Ingolstad, where he 
spent twenty-four years, teaching philosophy, morality, and 
school-divinity, employments which did not hinder him from 
composing an unusual number of books. The catalogue of 
them, as given by Niceroii, consists of near 153 articles; 
winch, he tells us, were copied by him from the proposals, 
published in 1753, for printing an edition of all Gretser’s 
works at Ratisbon, in 17 vois. folio. His great erudition 
was equalled by his modesty, and wc are told he could not 
bear to be commended. The inhabitants of Marcdorf 
were desirous of having his picture ; but when informed of 
the earnest application they had made to his superiors for 
that purpose, he expressed his chagrin, and told them, 
that if they wanted his picture, tliey need but draw that 
of an ass. Still, liowcver, to shew their regard, and in a 
way more acceptable to him, they purchased alt his works, 
and devoted them to tlie use of the public. He died at 
Jngolstad, in 1635. He spent his whole life in writing 
against foreign and English j)roteslant authors (See Tho- 
mas James), and in defending t!ic order to which he be- 
longed. Some authors have bestowed very great enco- 
mttims upon him, but others think liis works only compila- 
tions of materials that may be useful to writers of more 
judgment. They were printed according to the proposals 
above-mentioned, at Ratisbon, 1739, 17 vols. folio.’* 

GREVILLE (PuLK or Foulk), lord Brooke, an inge- 
nious writer, was the eldest son of sir Fulk Greville, of 
Beauchamp-court (at Alcaster) in Warwickshire, and bora 
there in 15 54. Tt is conjectured, that he was educated at 
the school in Shrewsbury ; whence he was removed to 
Cambridge, and admitted a fellow- commoner at Trinity- 
college ; and some time after, making a visit to Oxford, 
he became a member of that university, but of what col- 
lege is not certain. Having completed his academical 

' Diet. Hist.— Eloge by Sailly. 

® Dupiii.— Gen. Diet.— Moreri,— Niceron, vol. XXV’IIIi— Onoinatt* 
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studies, he travelled abroad to finish his education ; and 
upon his return, being well accomplished, was introduced 
to the court of queen Elizabeth by his uncle Robert Gre- 
ville, where he was esteemed a most ingenious person, and 
particularly favoured by the lovers of arts and sciences. 
He was soon nominated to some beneficial employment 
in the court of marches of Wales by his kinsman, sir 
Henry Sidney, then lord-president of that court and prin- 
cipality. 

Our author was not then above twentj’^-two years of age, 
50 that this post may be esteemed an honourable attestation 
of his merit. But the nature of it did not please him ; bis 
ambition prompted him to another course of life. He had 
already made some advances in the queen's favour, had 
attained a competent familiarity with the modern languages, 
and some expertness in the martial exercises of those 
times ; these were qualifications for a foreign employment, 
which was more agreeable to the activity of his temper, 
and promised a quicker access to some of the first posts in 
the state. In reality he was so eager to advance his for- 
tune in this line, that to gratify his desire, he ventured 
to incur his royal mistress's displeasure, and made several 
attempts in it, not only with, but even without her ma- 
jesty’s consent. Out of many of these wc have an account 
of the few following from bis own pen. First, when the 
two mighty armies of Don John and the duke Casimire 
were to meet in the Low-countries, he applied and ob- 
tained her majesty’s leave under her own hand, to go thi- 
ther ; but after his horses with all other preparations were 
shipped at Dover, the queen (who always discouraged 
these excursions) sent her messenger, sir Edward Dyer, 
with her mandate to stop him. He was so much vexed at 
this disappointment, that afterwards, when .secretary Wal- 
singham was sent ambassador in 1578, to treat with those 
two princes, an opportunity of seeing an affair in which so 
much Christian blood and so many Christian empires were 
concerned, was so tempting, that he resolved not to risque 
a denial, and therefore stole away without leave, and went 
over with the secretary incog. The consequence was, 
that at his return the queen forbade him her presence for 
many months. To the same ambition may also be referred 
his engagement with sir Philip Sidney to accompany sir 
Francis Drake in his last expedition but one to the West- 
Indies in 1515, in which they were both frustrated by the*- 
rfume authority. 
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Again, when the earl of Leicester was sent general of 
her majesty’s forces the same year, and had given Mr. 
Greville the command of one hundred horse, ‘‘ Then 1,’* 
to use his own words, “ giving my humour over to good 
order, yet found that neither the intercession of this gran- 
dee, seconded with my own humble suit, and many other 
honourable friends of mine, could prevail against the con- 
stant course of this excellent lady (the queen) with her 
servants, so as I was forced to tarry behind, and for this im- 
portunity of mine to change my course, and seem to press 
nothing before my service about her ; this princess of go- 
vernment as well as kingdoms made me live in her court a 
spectacle of disfavour too long as I conceived.” 

During his excursions abroad, his royal mistress granted 
him the reversion of two of the best offices in the court of 
the marclics of Wales, one of which falling to him in 1580, 
he met with some difficulties about the proBts. In this 
contest he experienced the friendship of sir Philip Sidney, 
who by a letter written to his father’s secretary, Mr. Moly- 
neux, April 10, 1581, prevailed on him not to oppose his 
cousin Grevillc’s title in any part or construction of his 
patents ; and a letter of sir Francis Walsingham to the 
president, the next day, April II, put an end to the op- 
j)osition that had been made from another quarter. This 
office appears to he clerk of the signet to the council of 
Wales, which is said to have brought him in yearly above 
2000/. arising chiefly from the processes which went out of 
that court, all of which are made out by that officer. He 
was also constituted secretary for South and North Wales 
by the queen’s letters patent, bearing date April 25, 1583. 
In the midst of these civil employments he made a con- 
spicuous figure when the BVench ambassadors, accompanied 
by great u umbers of their nobility, were in England a se- 
cond time to treat of the queen’s marriage with the duk^ 
of Anjou, in 1581. Tilts and tournaments were the courtly 
entertainments in those days; and they were performed in 
the most magnificent manner on this occasion by two noble- 
men, beside sir Philip Sidney and Fulk Greville, who with 
the rest behaved so bravely as to win the reputation of a 
most gallant knight. In 1586 these two friends were se- 
parated by the unfortunate death of the former, who be- 
queathed to hir: dear friend one moiety of his books. 

In 1558 Mr. Greville attended his kinsman, the earl 
of Essex, to Oxford, and among other persons in thajt 

X 3 
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favourite!s train was created M. A. April 1 1, that year. In 
155S he was accused to the lords of the council, by a cer^ 
tihcate of several gentlemen borderers upon Farickwood in 
Warwickshire, of having made waste there to the value of 
14,000/. but the prosecution seems to have been dropped, 
and, October 1597, he received the honour of knighthood. 
In the beginning of March the same year, he applied for 
the office of treasurer of the war ; and about two years af- 
terwards, in the 4 1st of Elizabeth, he obtained the place 
of treasurer of marine causes for life. In 1599 a commis- 
sion was ordered to be made out for him as reur-admiral of 
the fleet, which was intended to be sent forth against 
another threatened invasion by the Spaniards. 

During this glorious reign he frequently represented 
his county in the house of commons, together with sir 
Thomas Lacy; and it has been observed that a better 
choice could not have been made, as both of them were 
■fcarned, wise, and honest. He continued a favourite of 
queen Elizabeth to the end of her reign. The beginning 
of the next opened no less in his favour. At the corona- 
tion of James I. July 15, 1603, he was made K. B. and his 
office of secretary to the council of the court of marches of 
AVales was confirmed to him for life, by a patent bearing 
date July 24. In the second year of this king he obtained 
a grant of Warwick castle. He was greatly pleased with 
this favour ; and, the castle being in a ruinous condition^ 
he laid out at least 20,000/. in repairing it. 

He was afterwards possessed of several very beneficial 
places ill the marches court of Wales, and at this time he 
seems to have confined his views within the limits of these 
offices. He perceived the measures of government quite 
altered, and the state waning from the lustre in which he 
had seen it shine ; besides, he had little hopes of being pre- 
ferred to any thing cottsiderable in the ministry, as he 
met with some discouragements from sir Robert Cecil, the 
secretary, and the persons in power. In this position of 
aflairs he seems to have formed some schemes of retire- 
ment, in order to write the history of queen Elizabeth’s 
life. With this view he drew up a plan, commencing with 
the union of the two roses in the marriage of Henry VI I. 
and had made some progress in the execution of it ; but 
the perusal of the records in the council chest being denied 
him by the secretary, as he could not complete his work 
in thiit authentic and substantial manner which would 
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him credit, he broke ofF the design, and disposed himself 
to revise the product of his juvenile studies and his poetical 
recreations with sir Philip Sidney, 

During the life of the treasurer Cecil, he obtained no 
advancement in the court or state; but, in 1615, some 
time after his death, was made under-treasurer and chan- 
cellor of the exchequer ; in consequence of which lie was 
called to the board of privy-council. In 1617 he obtained 
from the king a special charter, confirming all such liberties 
as had been granted to any of his ancestors in belialf of tlie 
town of Alcester, upon a new reserved rent of »en shillings 
a year; and, in 1620, was created lord hrook ; of Beau- 
champ-conrt. He obtained this dignity as well by his 
merit and fidelity in the discharge of his offices by liis 
noble descent from theNevils, Willoughbys de Brook, and 
Beauchamps. In September 1621, he was made one of the 
lords of the king’s bed-chamber; and on this, resigning his 
post in the exchequer, be was succeeded tht-roin by Richard ' 
Weston, afterwards earl of Portland. After tlie demise of 
king James, he continued in the privy-council of Charles 
I. ill the beginning of whose reign he founded a history- 
lecture in the university of Cambridge, and endowed it 
with a salary of 100/. per annum. He did not lung survive 
this last act of generosity ; for, though be was a munificent 
patron of learning and learned men, he at last fell a sacri- 
fice to the extraordinary outrage of a discontented domes- 
tic. The accouut we have of this fatal event is, tliat his 
lordship, neglecting to reward one Ralph Heywood, who 
had spent the gre.vtesL part of his life in his service, this 
attendant expostulated thereupon with his lordship in his 
bed-chamber, at Brook-house in Holborn ; and, being se- 
verely reproved for it, presently gave his lordship a mortal 
stab in the back with a knife or sword ; after which he 
withdrew into another room, and, locking the door, mur- 
dered himself with the same weapon. lie died September 
30, 1628, and his corpse being wrapt in lead, was conveyed 
from Brook-house, Holborn, to Warwick; where it was 
interred on the north side of the choir of St. Mary’s church 
there, in his own vault, which had formerl}^ been a chap- 
ter-house of the church; and where, upon bis monument, 
there is this inscription : Fulke Greville, servant to 

queen Elizabeth, counsellor to king James, and friend 
to sir Philip Sidney. Tropheum peccati.” He made that 
dear friend the great exemplar of bis life in every thing ; 
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and Sidney bcinpr often celebrated as the patron of the 
muses in genera], and of Spenser in particular, so we are 
told, lord Brooke desired to be known to posterity under 
no other character than that of Shakspeare’s and Ben Jon- 
son’s master, Jord-cbaiicellor Egerton and bishop Overal’s 
patron. His lordship also obtained the oiTice of clarencieux 
at arms for Mr. Camden, who very gratefully acknowledged 
it in his life-time, and at his death left him a piece of plate 
in bis will. He also raised John Speed from a mechanic 
to be an historiographer. 

His lordship had an inclination to history and poetry. 
Hence, with respect to the former, it was that lord Racon 
submitted his Life of Henry VII.” to his perusal and 
animadversions. And his extraordinary kindness to sir 
William Davenant must be added to other conspicuous 
evidences of the latter; that poet he took into his family 
when very young, and was so much delighted vIPith his pro- 
mising genius, that, as long as the patron lived, the poet 
bad his residence with him, and probably formed the plan 
of some of his first plays under his lordship’s encourage- 
ment, since they were published soon after his death. This 
noble lord was never married, so that bis honour falling 
by the patent to his kinsman Robert Greville, he directed 
his estate also by bis will to go along with it to the same 
relation, being next of kin to him. 

Notwithstanding lord Orford’s flippant and detracting 
estimate of lord Brooke's talents and character, he appears 
to have cherished a taste for all kinds of polite learning, 
though, as just noticed, his inclination led him more parti- 
cularly to poetry and history. Phillips, or Milton, remarks, 
that in all hU poems is observable a close, mysterious, and 
sententious way of writing, but without much regard to ele- 
gance of style or smoothness of verse. His principal works 
are, 1. ‘‘The Life of the renowned sir Philip Sidney,” Lon- 
don, 1652, I2mo, rather a kind of dissertation than a life, 
but sufficiently expressive of bis connection with, and at*- 
tachment to that eminent character. 2. “ Certaine learned 
and elegant workes of the right bon. Fulke lord Brooke, 
written in bis youth, and familiar exercise with sir Philip 
Sidney,” Lond. 1633 ; all the copies extant of this work 
want twenty-two pages at the beginning. These pages 
are said to have contained “ A treatise on Religion,” 
and were cancelled, as Mr. Malone (ia bis History of the 
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Stage) surmises, by order of archbishop Laud. The rest 
of the volume consists of poetical treatises and letters, and 
the tragedies of Alaham and Mustapha. 3. The Uemains 
of sir Fulk Greville, lord Brooke ; being poems of Monar^ 
chy and Religion, never before printed,” Lund. 1670, Svo ^ 

The Robert Greville, whom we have mentioned as the 
adopted heir vA' lord Brooke, was educated by hint as be- 
came the estate and dignity to which he was to succeed ; 
but when the civil war c.^nimenced, he joined the parlia- 
ment army, in whose cause ne had wriiteii some treatiso-s, 
and was killed in battle at Litchfield, in 1643, in the thirty- 
fifth year of his age. He wrote, I . 'i'lie Nature of 'rrntb ; 
its union and unity with the soldo, which is one in its es- 
sence, faculties, acts; one with trntn,” Lond. 1641, ll2nio, 
an abstruse piece of metaphysical reasonings which, how- 
ever, Air. (afterwards Dr.) Wallis, professor of geometry, 
understood so well as to be able to answer it, in Iu43. 2. 

A Discourse opening the nature of that Kpiscopacie 
which is exercised in England,” ibid. Ib41, 4to. 3. “'IVo 
Speeche.s, spoken in the Gnildliall, London, concerning his 
majesty’s refusal of a Treaty of Peace,” ibid. 1642. 4. 

Answer to the Speech of Philip earl of Pembroke, con- 
cerning Accommodation, in the house of lonis, Dec, 19, 
1642,” printed by order of the house, and reprinted in 
lord SomeiVs tracts ; but which app^-ars to liave been 
drawn up by lord Clarendon, as containing the substance 
of lord Brooke’s sentiments. 5. Speech at the Election 
of Ins captains and cuimnanders at Warwick-castie,” Lou- 
don, 1643.* 

GIIEVIN (James), a French poet and physician, was 
born at Clermont, in Beauvoisis, in 153S, began early 
to write, producing his tragedy of the “ Deatli of Caesar” 
in his fifteenth year; and practised physic with success. 
He was long retained in the service of Margaret of France, 
duchess of Savoy, whom he followed to Piedmont. He 

* LordOrford erroneoujsly attribute*! 4to, which was 'cvidrntly writtt*n by 

lo liiin “Sir Fulke Ortville^s Five one of ll»e preshyU-iiau parly, .and was 
Yearrs of kin^ .lumes, or The condition afterwards republished, with ailditions, 
of the stale of England, and the.rela- under Ihe title of “ The first Fourteen 
tion It had to other pruTinccs,’' 1G43, Years of king James,” 4iP. 

* niog. IJrit.— Lloyd’s State Worthies.— Park’s edition of lord Orford’s Royal * 
and Noble Authors.— Censura Literaria, vol. I. — T.oiTue’s Illustrations, vol, II. 
— rh^lhs’s jfpecimeus.— Cooper’s Muses Library,— Lord Clarendon’s Life and 
fiistory. 
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died at Turin the 5th of November 1573. There are three 
plays extant of his : The Treasurer’s Wife,” a comedy, 
in 1558; the Death of Caesar,” a tragedy; and the 

Frighted Ones, (Les Esbahis)” a comedy, both acted the 
same day at the college of Beauvais in 1560. Grevin, 
though snatched away by a premature death, had acquired 
a great reputation, not only as a poet, but as a physician. 
Some of his countrymen, speaking of his dramas, give him 
this favourable testimony, that he efl’aced all who pre- 
ceded him on the French stage, and that eight or ten such 
poets as he would have put it on a good footing, his versi- 
fication being easy and smooth, especially in his comedies, 
and his plots well contrived.” His poems and plays were 
printed at Paris, 156J, 8vo. He left also a Treatise on 
Poisons,” and another ‘‘ against Antimony,” both translated 
into Latin, and printed in 4to. It was by his means that 
the absurd decree of the faculty of Paris, afterwards con- 
firmed by parliament, against the use of antimony in me- 
dicine, was passed. He was a Calvinist, and united with Ro- 
chandieu and Florence Christian in their ingenious poem 
entitled The Temple,” which they wrote against Ron- 
sard, who had abused the Calvinists in his discourse on the 

Miseries of Time.” * 

GREVIUS. See GR^VIUS. 

GREW (Obadiah), a worthy parish priest, was born in 
November 1607, at Atherston, in the parish of Manceter, 
Warwickshire; and, having been well grounded in gram- 
mar-learning under his uncle Mr. John Denison, was ad- 
mitted a student of Baliol college, Oxford, in 1624. Here 
pursuing his studies carefully, he became qualihcd for 
academical i^nours; and, taking both his degrees in arts 
at the regulanimes, be was ordained at twenty-eight years 
of age by Dr. Wright, bishop of Coventry and Lichfield, 
111 the beginning of the civil wars he sided with the par- 
liament party, took the covenant, and, at the request of 
the corporation of Coventry, became minister of the great 
parish of St. Michael in that city, in which station he was 
admired for his conscientious performance of all his duties. 
The soundness of bis doctrine according to his persuasion, 
the pmdence and sanctity of his conversation, the vigilancy 
and tenderness of his care, were of that constant tenor, 
that be seemed to do all which the best writers upon the 

i Kiceron, vol. 3[XVii<i-Moveri.«->Frehcri Oaomaat. 
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pastoral office tell us should be done. As he sided with 
the presbyterians against the hierarchy, so he joined with 
that party also against the design ol destroying the king. 
Ill this, as in other things, he acieil both with iniegr ry and 
courage, of which we iiave the follo.ving remarkahie in- 
stances. In 1648, when Crmnwcll, then lieutenant- gene- 
ral, was at Coventry upon his inarcii towards London, Mr. 
Grew took tliis opportunity to represent to him the wicked- 
ness of the design, then evidently on foot, for taking off 
his majesty, and the sad coiisec|iiences thereof, should it 
take effect; earnestly pressing him to use his endeavours 
to prevent it, and not ceasing to solicit him till he ob- 
tained his promise for it. Nor was he satisfied w'ith this ; 
for afterwards, when the design became more apparent, he 
addressed a letter to him, reminding him of ins promise, 
and took care to have his letter delivered into Cromweirs 
own hands. At another time he was required lo read in 
the church the proclamation against sir George Booth, and 
threatened by Lambert’s soldiers, then in Coventry, with 
the loss of his place if he refused, yet he determined not 
to read it. Of his liberality we have this instance; When 
Mr. Panton, a minister of the royalist party, was obliged 
to sell his library, Dr. Giew bought some of the books, 
and being afterwards rccpiested to return them, with an 
offer of the money he paid, he returned the books, but 
refused the money, as he knew that Mr. Panton could not 
yet afford the money so well as himself. 

In 1651 he accumulated the degrees of divinity, and 
completed that of doctor the ensuing act, when he preached 
the Concio ad Clcruiii” with aj)plause. In 1654 he was 
appointed one of the assistcints to the ccy|^ussioners of 
Warwickshire, for the ejection of such as vwe then called 
scandalous, ignorant, and insufficient ministers and school- 
masters. He continued at St. Michael’s greatly esteemed 
and beloved among his parishioners, till his majesty’s re- 
storation ; after wiiich he resigned bis benefice in pur- 
suance to the act of conformity in 1661, although bishop 
Hacket was urgent with him to conform, and allowed him 
to preach a month beyond the prescribed time, but he de- 
livered his farewell sermon, and afterwards restricted his 
labours to a few private bearers. Even in this, however, 
he was carefully watched, and underwent some severe 
trials, particularly an imprisonment of six months. He still, 
however, preserved the respect and affection of the citizens 
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of Coventry till his death, which happened October 22, 
tie published A Sinner’s Jusiification by Christ, 
&c. delivered in several Sormoiis on Jer. ii. 6, 1670,” 8vo; 
and “ Meditations upon our SavK ur’s Parable of the Pro- 
digal Son, &c. 1678,” 4to, both at the request, and for 
the common benetit, of some of his quondam parishioners. ‘ 
GREW (Nehemiafi), the lirstand most universal vege- 
table anatomist and physiologist of this country, the son of 
the preceding, was born at Coventry. The year of his 
birth is not mentioned, but from some circumstances ap- 
pears to have been 1628. He was brought up a presby- 
terian, bis father having taken the covenant ; and on the 
change of the national form of religion, at the restoration 
of Charles II. he was sent to study in some foreign univer- 
sity, where be took his degree of doctor of physic. He 
settled first at Coventry, and probably resided there in 
1664, when, as he informs us in the preface to his Anatomy 
of Plants, he first directed his thoughts to the subject of 
that work, “ upon reading some of the many and curious 
inventions of learned men, in the bodies of animals. For 
considering that both of them came at first out of the same 
hand, and were therefore the contrivances of the same wis- 
dom; I thence,” says he, fully assured myself, that it 
could not be a vain design to seek it in both. — ^That so I 
might put somewhat upon that side the leaf which the best 
botaiiicks bad lelt bare and empty,” Four years afterwards 
he consulted his brother-in-law. Dr. Henry Sampson, who 
encouraged him to go on, by pointing out a passage in 
Glisson’s book De Hepate,” cl up. I, in which the ana- 
tomy of plants is hinted at as an uiiexplored, hut very 
promising liiu^f study for a practical ob.^erver. For some 
time he resiffiS at Coventry, but determining to settle in 
London, he came thither about 1672. Before this ids first 
essa^ on the anatomy of plants was communicated to the 
royal society in 1670, by bishop Wilkins, under the title 
of an Idea of a Philosophical History of Plants.” It was 
received with the honour and attention it deserved, be- 
ing ordered to be printed, and its author, in that year 
also, on the recommendation of the same learned divine, 
became a fellow of the royal society. He was appointed 
secretary in 1677, in which capacity he published the Pfai- 

1 Bio^. Blit, note in art. Nehemiab Grew.-— Calamy. — Miscellaneous Anti- 
quities, in continuation of the Bibliotheca Toppgraphica Britannica, No. 1. by 
Seiuamin Bartlett, esq, F. S. A. 
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losophical Transactions from Jan. 1677-8, to Feb. in the 
following year. In 1680 he was made an honorary fellow 
of the college of physicians. — He is said to have attained 
to considerable practice in his profession, nor did bis being 
a nonconformist deprive him of the credit justly due to his 
piety and philosophical merit, even in the worst times. He 
lived indeed to see various changes of opinions and pro- 
fessions, apparently with the tranquillity becoming a phi- 
losopher and a good man, and died suddenly, March 
25, 1711. 

Dr. Grew’s Anatomy of Vegetables, of Roots, and of 
Trunks, originally formed three separate publications in 
8vo, but were subsequently collected into a folio volume, 
and published in 1682, with 83 plates. In this work, truly 
original, though Malpighi had about the same time, or ra- 
ther before, pursued the same line of inquiry, scarcely any 
tiling relative to the vegetable anatomy is left untouched. 
It was the character of Grew to observe every thing, and 
if a more philosophical observer, more aware of what is 
best worth remarking, be, in general estimation, a supe- 
rior character, the latter is more likely to see through the 
false medium of dazzling theory. The works of Grew are 
a storehouse of facts, for the use of less original and more 
indolent authors. They seldom require correction, except 
where theory is interwoven with observation, and even his 
theories have passed current till v^ery lately. His chemis- 
try is, of course, that of his time, but his remarks on ve- 
getable secretions, and their multifarious and p<^^cnliar pro- 
perties, abound with ingenuity and originality, as well as 
liis comparative examinations of the various kinds of fruits 
and seeds. If he had no correct ideas of th^ropnlsion or 
direction of the sap, we must not forget tha^e was one of 
the first who adopted and illustrated the doctrine of the 
sexes of plants, nor did even the principles of methodical 
arrangement entirely escape his notice. 

In 1681 Dr. Grew published a folio volume, entitled 

Museum Kegaiis Societatis,’’ or a catalogue uid descrip- 
tion of the natural and artificial rarities belonging to the 
Royal Society, and preserved at Gresham college. This 
is a scientific and descriptive catalogue, with learned refe- 
rences to preceding writers- It is accompanied by the 
Comparative Anatomy of Stomachs and Guts begun, being 
several lectures read before the Royal Society in 1676.*’ 
Twenty-two plates illustrate the first part of this volume, 
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and nine the latter, which were given to him by Daniel 
Colwell, esq. the founder of the collection. The latest 
publication of our author was “ Cosmographia Sacra, or a 
Discourse of the Universe, as it is the creature and king- 
dom of God.” He was an illustrious proof that it is the 
Jody and not the philosopheVy who hath said in his heart 
there is no GodV The works of Grew were soon translated 
into French and Latin, but the latter very incorrectly. His 
funeral sermon was preached at the meeting in the Old 
Jewry by the rev. John Shower. It appears by this dis- 
course that Dr. Grew illustrated his learned character by a 
life of strict piety, humility, and charity. * 

GREY (Lady .Iani:), was an illustrious personage of the 
blood royal of England by both parents : her grandmother 
on her father’s side, Henry Grey marquis of Dorset, 
being queen-consort to Edward IV.; and her grandmother 
on her mother’s side, lady Frances Brandon, being daughter 
to Henry VI 1. queen-dowager of France, and mother of 
Mary queen of Scots. Lady Jane was born, 1537, at Brad- 
gAle, her father’s seat in Leicestershire, and very early 
gaveastonishing proofs of the pregnancy of her parts; 
insomuch that, upon a comparison with Edward VI. who 
was partly of the same age, and thought a kind of miracle, 
the superiority has been given to her in e\ery respect. 
Her genius appeared in the works of her net^dle, in the 
beautiful character in wdiich she wrote ; besides which, she 
played admirably on various instruments of music, find ac- 
companied them with a voice exquisitely sweet in itself^ 
and assisted by all the graces that art could bestow. 
These, however, were only inferior ornaments in her cha- 
racter; And, ^ she was far from priding herself upon 
them, so, through the rigour of her parents in exacting 
them, they became her grief more than her pleasure. 

Her father had himself a tincture of letters, and was a 
great patron of the learned. He had two cliaplains, Hard- 
ing, and Aylmer afterwards bishop of London, both men 
of distinguished learnii^, whom he employed as tutors to 
his daughter; and under whose instructions she made such 
a proficiency as amazed them both. Her own language 
she spoke and wrote with peculiar accuracy : the French, 
Italian, Latin, and it is said Greek, were as natural to her 

* Biog. Brit.— Ward’s Gresham Professors.— Rees’s Cyclopsedia.—Funcral 
Sermon, by Shower. 
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as her own. She not only understood tbem^ but spoke and 
wrote them with the greatest freedom : she was versed 
likewise in Hebrew^ Chaldee, and Arabic, and all this 
while a mere child. She bad also a sedateness of temper, 
a quickness of apprehension, and a solidity of judgment, 
that enabled her not only to become the mistress of lan- 
guages, but of sciences ; so that she thought, spoke, and 
reasoned, upon subjects of the greatest importance, in a 
manner that surprized all. With these endowments, she 
had so much mildness, humility, and modesty, that she 
set no value upon those acquisitions. 8be was naturally 
fond of literature, and that fondness was much heightened 
as well bj^ the severity of her parents in the feminine part 
of her education, as by the gentleness of her tutor Aylmer 
in this : when mortified and coiifoiiiided by the unmerited 
chiding of the former, she returned with double pleasure 
to the lessons of the latter, and sought in Dem(^stlicnes 
and Plato, who were her favourite authors, the delight that 
was denied her in all other scenes of life, in which she 
iningied but little, and seldom with any satisfaction. It is 
true, her alliance to the crown, as well as the great favour 
in which the marquis of Dorset her fatlu r stood botli with 
Henry Vlll. and Kdward VI. unavoidably brought her 
sometimes to court, and she received many marks of Ed- 
ward’s attention ; yet she seems to have coiitiiiued for the 
most part in the country at Bradgatc. 

Here she w\as with her beloved books in 1550, when the 
famous Roger Aschani called on a visit to the family in 
August; and all the rest of each sex being engaged in a 
hunting-party, he went to wait upon lady Jane in her 
apartment, and found her reading the ‘‘ Plia don” of Plato 
in the original Greek. Astonished at it, after the first 
compliments, he asked her, why she lost such pastime as 
there needs mu.st be in the park ; at which smiling, she 
answered, ‘‘ 1 wist all their sport in the park is but a sha- 
dow to that pleasure that I find in Plato. Alas, good folk^ 
they never fell what true pleasure meant.” I'his naturally 
leading him to inquire how a lady of her age had attained 
to such a depth of pleasure both in the Platonic language 
and philosophy, she made the following very remarkable 
reply ; ‘‘ 1 will tell you, and 1 will tell you a truth, which 
perchance you will marv^ei at. One of the greatest bene- 
fits which ever God gave me is, that lie sent me so sharp 
and severe parents, and so gentle a schoolmaster. For 
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when I am in presence either of father or mother, whether 
I speak, keep silence, sit, stand, or go, eat, drink, be 
merry or sad, be sewing, playing, dancing, or doing any 
thing else, I am so sharply taunted, so cruelly threatened, 
yea presently sometimes wifli pinches, rips, and bobs, and 
other ways (which I will not name, for the honour I bear 
them), so without measure misordered, that 1 think myself 
ill hell, till time come that I must go to Mr. Aylmer, who 
teacbeth me so gently, so pleasantly, with such fair allure- 
ments to learning, that I think all the time nothing while 
I am with him ; and, when I am called from him I fall on 
weeping, because whatsoever I do else but learning is full 
of grief, trouble, fear, and wholly misliking unto me. 
And thus my book hath been so much my pleasure, and 
bringeth daily to me more pleasuio and more, and that in 
respect of it all other ple;asiires in very deed be but trifles 
and troubles unto mc.^* What reader is not melted with 
this speech ? What scholar does not envy Ascbam*s felicity 
at this interview ? He was indeed very deeply affected with 
it, and to that impression wc owe the discovery of some 
farther particulars concerning this lovely scholar. 

At this juncture he was going to London in order to 
attend sir Richard Morrison on his embassy to the emperor 
Charles V. and in a letter wrote the December following to 
Sturmius, the dearest of his friends, having informed him 
that he had had the honour and happiness of being ad- 
mitted to converse familiarly with this young lady at court, 
and that she had written a very elegant letter to him, he 
proceeds to mention this visit at Bradgate, and his surprise 
thereon)!^ not without some degree of rapture. Thence he 
takes occasion to observe, that she both spoke and wrote 
Greek to admiration; and that she had promised to write 
him a letter in that language, upon conditioix that he would 
send her one first from the einperor^s court. But this 
rapture rose much higher wdiile he was penning a letter 
addressed to herself the following month. There, speak- 
ing of this interview, he assures her, that among all the 
agreeable varieties which he bad met with in his travels 
abroad, nothing had occurred to raise his admiration like 
that incident in the preceding summer when he found 
her, a young maiden by birth so noble, in the absence of 
her tutor, and in the sumptuous house of her most noble 
father, at a time too when all the rest of the family, both 
mule and' female, were regaling themselves with the plea- 
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sures of the chace; ‘‘ I found,” continues he, ** i Ziv mm Geo), 
O Jupiter and all ye godsl I found, I say, the divine vir« 
gin diligently studying the* divine ‘ Pha-do’ of the divine 
Plato in the original Greek. Happier certainly in this 
respect than in being descended, both on the father and 
mother’s side, from kings and queens.” He then puis her 
in mind of the Greek epistle she had promised ; and 
prompted her to write another also to his friend Sturmius, 
that what he had said of her, whenever he came, might be 
rendered credible by such authentic evidence. 

If lady Jane received this letter in the country, it is pro- 
bable she did not slay there long alter, since some changes 
happened in the family which must iiave brought her to 
town ; for, her maternal uncles, Henry and Charles Bran- 
don, both dying at Biickden, the bishop of Lincoln’s palace, 
of the sweating sickness, her father was created duke of 
Suffolk, October 1551. Dudley earl of Warwick was also 
created duke of Northumberland the same day, and in No- 
vember the duke of Somerset was ioiprisoned for a conspi- 
racy against him as privy -counsellor. During this interval 
came the queen -dowager of Scotland from France, who, 
being magnificently entertained by king Filvvard, was also, 
among other ladies of the blood royal, complimented as 
her granduiutliOr, by lady Jane, vviio was now at court, 
and much in the king’s favour. In the summer of 1552 
the king made a great progress through some parts of 
England, during which, lady Jane went to pay her «luty 
to liis majesty’s sister, the lady Mary, at New hall, in Essex ; 
and in tliis visit lier piety and zeal agiiinst popery prompted 
her to reprove the lady Anne Wharton for making a cur- 
tesy to the host, which, being carried by some otlieious 
person to ihc car of llu; princess, was retained in her heart, 
so that slie never loved lady Jane afterwards ; and, indeed, 
the events of the following year were not likely to work a 
reconciliation. 

The dukes of Suffolk and Nortliuinberlancl, who were 
now*, upon the fall of Somerset, grown to |lie height of 
their w ishes in power, upon the decline of the king’s health 
in 1553, began to think how to prevent that reverse of 
fortune which, as things then stood, they foresaw must 
happen upon his death. To obtain this end, no other re- 
tnedy was judged suificient but a change in the succession 
of the crown, and transferring it into their own families. 
What other steps were taken, preparatory to this bold 
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attempt, may be seen in the general history, and is foreign 
to the plan of this memoir, which is concerned only in re- 
lating the part that was destfeed for lady Jane to act in the 
intended revolution : but this was the principal part ; in 
reality the whole centered in her. Those excellent and 
amiable qualities, which had rendered her dear to all who 
bad the happiness to know her, joined to her near aflinity 
to the king, subjected her to become the chief tool of an 
ambition, notoriously not her own. Upon this very ac- 
count she was married to the lord Guilford Dudley, fourth 
son to the duke of Northumberland, without being ac- 
quainted with the real design of the match, which was ce- 
lebrated with great ponip in the latter end of May, so much 
to the king's satisfaction, that he contributed bounteously 
to the expence of it from the r »yal wardrobe. In the mean 
time, though the populace were very far from being 
pleased with the exorbitant greatness of the duke of Nor- 
thumberland, yet they could not help admiring the beauty 
and innocence which appeared in lord Guilford and his 
bride. 

But the pomp and splendor attending their nuptials was 
the last gleam of joy that shone in the palace of Edward, 
who grew so weak in a few days after, that Northumber- 
land thought it high time to carry his project into execu- 
tion. Accordingly, in the beginning of June, lie broke the 
matter to the young monarch ; aiul, having first made all 
such colourable objections as the ad'air would admit against 
liis majesty’s two sisters, Mary and Elizabeth, as well as 
Mary queen of Scots, he observed, that, “ the lady Jane, 
who stood next upon the royal line, w^as a person of extra- 
ordinary qualities ; that her zeal for the reformation was 
unquestiojned ; that nothing could be more acceptable to 
the nation than the prospect of such a princess ; that in 
this case he was bound to set aside all partialities of blood 
and nearness of relation, which were inferior con.udera- 
tions, and ought to be over- ruled by the public good.’* 

To corroborate this discourse, care was taken to place 
about the king those who should make it their business to 
touch frequently upon , this subject, enlarge upon the ac- 
complishments of lady Jane, and describe her with all 
imaginable advantages : so that at last, the king’s affec- 
tions inclining to this disposition of the crown, he con- 
sented to overlook his sisters, and set aside his father’s will.. 
Agreeably to which, a^ deed of settlement being drawn up 
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in form of law by the judges, was signed by his majesty, 
and all the lords of the council. 

This diificult affair once agcomplished, and the letters 
patent having passed the seals before the close of the month, 
the next step was to concert the properest method for carry- 
ing this settlement into execution, and till that was done to 
keep it as secret as possible. To this end Northumberland 
formed a project, which, if it had succeeded, would have 
made all things eas}^ and secure. He directed letters to 
the lady Mary in her brother’s name, requiring her at- 
tendance at Greenwich, where the court then was ; and 
she had got within half a day’s journey of that place when 
the king expired, July 6, 1553 ; but, having timely notice 
of it, she thereby avoided the snare which had been so 
artfully laid to entrap her. The two dukes, Suffolk and 
Northumberland, found it necessary to conceal the king’s 
decease, that they might have time to gain the city of 
London, and to procure the consent of lady Janp, who was 
so far from having any hand in this busincsi, that as yet 
she w*as unacquainted with the pains that had been taken 
to*procure her the title of queen. At tliis juncture, Mary 
sent a letter to the privy council, in which, thon^di she did 
not take the title of queen, 3 ’et she clearly asserted her 
right to the crpwii ; took notice of their conce^aling her 
brother’s death, and of the practice into which they had 
since entered ; intimating, that there was still room for 
reconciliation, and that, if they complied with their duty 
in proclaiming her queen, she could forgive and even for- 
get what was past : hut in answer to this they insisted upon 
the indubitable right, and their own unalterable fidelity to 
queen Jane, to whom they persuaded the lad} Mary to 
submit. 

These previous steps being taken, and the tower and city 
of London secured, the council quitted Greenwich and 
came to London ; and July 10, in the forenoon, ilie two 
last ineiuioned dukes repaired to Durham-house, where 
the lady Jane resided with her husband, as part of Nor- 
thumberland’s family. There the duke of Sufroik with 
much solemnity explained to bis daughter the disposition 
tlie late king had made of his crown by letters patent ; the 
clear sense the privy-council had of her riglit ; the con- 
sent of the magistrates and citizens of Loudon ; and, in 
conclusion, himself and Northumberland fell on thew knees, 
and paid their homage to her as queen of England. The 
VuL. XVI. V 
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poor lady, somewhat astonished at their discourse, but not 
at ail moved by their reasons, or in the least elevated by 
such unexpected honours, returned them an answer to this 
effect : That the laws of the kingdom and natural right 

standing for the king’s sisters, she would beware of bur- 
dening lier weak conscience with a yoke which did belong 
to them; that she understood the infamy of those who had 
permitted the violation of right to gain a sceptre; that it 
were to mock God and deride justice, to, scruple at the 
stealing of a shilling, and not at the usurpation of a crown. 
Besides,” said she, ‘‘ 1 am not so young, nor so little read 
in the guiles of fortune, to siifler myself to be taken by 
them. If she etirich any, it is but to make them the sub- 
ject of her^spoil ; if she raise others, it is but to pleasure 
herself with their ruins ; what she adored but yesterday ia 
to-day her pastime ; and, if I now permit her to adorn and 
crown me, 1 must to-morrow suffer her to crush and tear 
me to pieces. Nay, with wlvxt crown does she present 
me ! a crown which hath been violently and shamefully 
wrested from Catharine of ^rragon, .made more unfortu- 
nate by the punishment of Anoc Boleyn, and others tltac 
wore it after her : and why then would you have me add 
my blood to theirs, and be the third victim, from whom 
ibis fatal crown may be ravished with the head that wears 
it ? But in case it should not prove fatal unto me, and that 
ail its venom were consumed, if fortune should give me 
warraiilies of her constancy, should 1 be well advised to 
take upon me th^e thorns, which would dilacerate, though 
not kill outright ; to burden myself with a yoke, which 
would not fail to torment me, though I were assured not to 
he strangled with it ? My liberty is better than the chain 
you proffer me, wntli what precious stones scicver it b^ 
adorned, or of what gold soever framed. 1 will not ex- 
change my peace for honourable and precious jealousies, 
tor magnificent and glorious fellers.^ And, if you lovo 
^le sincerely and in good earnest, you will rather wish mo 
O secure and quiet fortune, though mean, than an exalted 
condition, exposed to the wind, and followed by some 
dismal fail.” , 

However, she was at length prevailed upon, by the ex-*^ 
hortations of her father, the intercession of her mother, 
tilie artful persu^ions of Northumberland, and above all, 
the earnest desires of her husband, whom she tenderly 
to y ield her i^seut to what had been aud waa to be 
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done* And thus, with a heavy heart, she sutfered herself 
to be conveyed by water to the Tower, where she entered 
with all the state of a queen, attended by the principal no* 
bility, and, which is very extraordinary, her train sup- 
ported by the duchess of Suffolk, her mother, in whom, if 
in any of this line, the right -of succession remained. 
About six in the afternoon she was proclaimed with all due 
solemnities in the city ; the same day she also assumed the 
regal, and proceeded afterwards to exercise many acts of 
sovereignty ; but, passing over the transactions of her 
short reign, which are the subject of general history, it is 
more immediately our business to conclude this article with 
her behaviour on her fall. Queen Mary was no sooner 
proclaimed, than the duke of Suffolk, who tlien resided 
with his daughter in the Tower, went to her apartment, 
and, in the softest terms he could, acquainted her with 
the situation of their affairs, and that, laying aside the 
State and dignity of a queen, she must again return to that 
of a private person : to which, with a settled and serene 
countenance, she made this answer: I better brook this 
message than my former advancement to royalty ; out of 
obedience to you and my mother, I have grievously sinned, 
and offered violence to myself. Now I do willingly, and 
as obeying the motions of my soul, relinquish the crown, 
and endeavour to salve those faults committed by otlicrs 
(if at least so great a fault can be salved) by a willing re- 
linquishment and ingenuous acknowledgement of them.” 

Thus ended her reign, but not hef misfortunes. She 
saw the father of her husband, with all his family, and 
many of the nobility and gentry, brought prisoners to the 
tower for supporting her claim to the crown; and this 
grief must have met with some accession from his l)eing 
soon after brought to the block. Before the end of the 
month, she had the mortification of seeing her own fathe r, 
the duke of Suffolk, in the same circumstances witli lu?i- 
self; but her mother, the duchess, not only remained c x- 
empt from all punishment, but had such an inti rcst with 
the queen as to procure the duke his liberty on the last 
day of the month. Lady Jane and her husband, being still 
in confinement, were November 3, 1553, carrie i from the 
Tower to Guildhall with Cranmer anil others, arraigned and 
convicted of high treason before judge Morgan, who pro- 
nounced on them sentence of death, the remembrance of 
which afterwards affected him so far, that he died raving. 

Y 2 
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However, the strictnes? of their cftnfiremcnt was mitigated 
in December, by a permission to take the air in the queei^s 
garden, and other little indulgences. This might give 
some gleams of hope ; and there are reasons to believe the 
queen would have spared her life, if Wyat’s rebellion had 
not happened ; but her lather’s being engaged in that re- 
bellion gave the ministers an opportunity of persuading 
the queen, that she could not be safe herself, while lady 
Jane and her husband were alive : yet Mary was not brought 
without much difficulty to take them off. The news made 
no great impression upon lady Jane : the bitterness of death 
uas passed; she had expected it long, and was so well 
prepared to meet her fate, that she was very little discom- 
posed. 

But tlie queen’s charity hurt her more than her justice. 
'I'he day first fixed for her death v\as Friday February the 
9th ; and she had, in some measure, taken leave of the 
world by writing a letter to her unhappy father, who she 
heard was more disturbed with the thoughts of being the 
author of her death than with the apprehension of his own 
In this serene frame of mind, Dr. Feckenham, abbot of 
Westminster, came to her from the queen, who was very 
desirous she should die professing herself a papist, as her 
father-in-law had done. The abbot was indeed a very fit 
instrument, if any had been fit for the purpose, having, 
with an acute wit and a plausible tongue, a great tendcr- 


* There is somrthingr ^ striking in 
this letter, and so above her 

years, that, we caiiuol debar the lea- 
der from it. It \i in these terms: 

** Father, aUhough it plcascth (iod to 
hasten tny death by you, by whom my 
life should i at her have been length- 
ened y yet can 1 so patiently take if, 
as I yield fJod more hearty thanks for 
shortening my woeful days than if all 
the woiid had been given into my pos* 
RcWsion with life lengthened to my wdl. 
And albeit 1 am a oil assured of your 
impatient dolo-s, redoubled many 
ways, both in bewailing your own wo, 
and also, as 1 hear, espee'ially iny un- 
fortunate estate; yet, my dear father, 
if I may without oflt lee n joiee in my 
mishaps, methinks i this 1 may ac- 
count myself blcsse< ; that, washing 
my hands with the nnocency of my 
fact, my guilile«8 blood may cry be- 
fore the Loid, mercy to thii innocent ; 
aifid yet, though I must needs acknow- 


ledge, that being constrained, and, as 
you well know continually assayed in 
taking the crown upon me, I seemed 
to consent, and tlierein grievously of- 
fended the queen and her laws ; yet do 
I assuredly tiust, that this my offence 
towards God is so much the less, in 
that, being in so royal an estate ns I 
was, mine enforced honour never mix- 
ed with my innocent heart. And thus, 
good father. 1 have opened my state to 
you, whose death at hand, although to 
5'oii perhaps it may seem light woful, 
to me there is nothing that can be more 
welcome than from this vale of inis^'ry 
to aspire to that heavenly throne of all 
joys and pleasure with Christ our Sa- 
viour ; ill whose stedfast faith, if it be 
lawful for the daughter to wiite so to 
her father, the Lord, that hitherto hath 
strengthened you, so continue you, 
that at last we may meet in heaven, 
with the Father, Son, and Holy Gboat.* ** ' 
Fox's Acts and Monuments. 
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ness in his nature, ^acly Jane received him with much 
civility, and behaved towards him with so much calmness 
and sweetness of temper, that he could not help beincr 
overcome with her distress : so that, either mistaking or 
pretending to mistake her meaning, he procured a respite 
of her execution till the 12th. When he acquainted her 
with it, she told him, that he had entirely misunder- 
stood her sense of her situation ; that, far from desiring 
her death might be delayed, she expected and wished for it 
as the period of her miseries, and her entrance into eternal 
happiness.” Neither did he gain any thing upon her in re- 
gard to popery; siie heard him indeed patiently, but an- 
swered all his arguments with such strength, clearness, and 
steadiness of niind, as shewed plainly that religion had 
been her pniu ipal care *. On Sunday evening, which was 
tlie last she was to spend in this world, she wrote a letter 
in the Greek tongue, as some say, on the blank leaves at 
the end of a testament in the same language, which she 
bequeathed as a legacy to her sister tiie lady Catharine 
Grey ; a piece which, if we had no other left, it is said, 
were sufficient to render her name immortal. In the morn- 
ing, the lord Guilford earnestly desired the officers, that he 
might take his last farewell of her ; which though they wil- 
lingly pervuitted, yet upon notice she advised theconirarv, 

assuring him tliat such a meeting would rather add to his 
afflictions then increase his (p.iiet, wherewith rliey had pre- 
pared their souls for the birol.e of death ; tliat he demanded 
a lenitive which would put lire into the wound, and that it 
was to be feared her pivsence would rather weaken than 
strengthen him ; that he ought lo take courage from his 
reason, and derive constancy from his own heart; that if 
his soul were not firm and settled, she could not settle it 
by her eyes, nor conform it by her words ; that he should 
do well to remit this interview to the other woi Id; that 
there, indeed, friendships were happy, and unions indis- 
soluble, and that theirs would be eternal, if their souls 
carried nothing with them of terrestrial, wdiich might hin- 
der* them from rejoicing.” y\ll she could do was, to give 
liim a farewell out of a window^ as he passed to the place 
of his dissolution, which he sulVered on the scatfold on 

* The particulars that passed be- dispute with him about the real pre- 
twixt her and Feckenham are well seiice is prmttd in the “ Phamx,’* 
worth the readcrN pt'nisal in Fox ; and \ ol. 11* p. 28. 
an account drawn up by herself of licr 
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Tovrer-hill with much Christian meekness. She likewise 
beheld bis dead body wrapped in a linen cloth, as it passed 
under her window to the chapel within the Tower*. 

And, about an hour after, she was led to a scaffold : she 
was attended by Feckenhain, but was observed not to give 
much heed to his discourses, keeping her eyes stedfastly 
fixed on a book of prayers which she had in her hand. 
After some short recollection, she saluted those who were 
present, with a countenance perfectly composed : then, 
taking leave of Dr. Feckenhain, she said, God will 
abundantly requite you, good Sir, for your humanity to 
me, though your discourses gave me more uneasiness than 
ail the terrors of my approaching death.” She next ad- 
dressed herself to the spectators in a plain and short 
speecii ; after which, kneeling down, she repeated the 
Miserere in English. This done, she stood up and gave to 
her women her gloves and handkerchief, and to the lieu- 
tenant of the Tower her Prayer-book. In untying her 
gown, the executioner olFcred to assist her; but she de- 
sired he would let her alone; and turning to her women, 
they undressed, and gave her a handkerchief to bind about 
her eyes, "i'he executioner, kneeling, desired her pardon, 
to which she answered, mqst willingly.” He desired 
her to stand upon the straw ; which bringing her within 
sight of the block, she said, ** I pray dispatch me quickly 
adding presently after, “ Will you take it off before I lay 
me down ?” The executioner answered, I^o, madam.” 
Upon this, the handkerchief being bound close over her 
eyes, she began to feci for the block, to which she was 
guided by one of the spectators. When she felt it, she 
stretched herself forward, and said, Lord, into thy hands 
I commend my spirit;” and immediately her head was 
Separated at one stroke. 

Her fate was universally deplored even by the persons 
best-affec^d to queen Mary ; and, to' a woman of any 

♦ After Ibis sad sight, she wrote Tl»e English ran thus ; “ If my fault 
three, short sentences in a table-biiok, duserred punishment, my youth at 
in Creek, Latin, and English, to this least and my imprutlence were worthy 
purport. In Gre<4c: Jf his slain of excuse. God and posterity will 

body *hall give testimony against me shew me favour.’* — This book she gavf# 
before men, bis most bies^sed soul shall pt sir .lohn Bridges, the lieutenant of 
rcNiler an 'eternal proof of my iniio- the Tower, on the scaflbld, at his in 
Cence in tho presence of God.** In treaty tu bestow some memorial upon 
latiu to this eticct; The justice of him, as an acknowledgement of lusp 
man lO(/k away his body, but the di-' civility, Heylith 
fine mercy has preserved his SQul.*’ 
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feeiirifr, it must certainly have given much disquiet to begin 
her reign with such an unusual effusion of blood *, espe- 
cially in the present case of a near relation, one formerly 
honoured with her friendship and favour, who had indeed 
usurped, but without desiring or enjoying, the royal dia- 
dem which she assumed, by the constraint of an ambitious 
father and an imperious mother, and which at the first 
motion she cbearfully and willingly resigned. This made 
her exceedingly lamented at home and abroad; the fame 
of her learning and virtue having reached over Europe, 
excited many commendations, and some express panegy- 
rics in different nations and different languages. Imme- 
diately after her death, there came out a piece, entitled, 

The precious Remains of Lady Jane Grey,” in 4to. 

Besides the pieces already mentioned, there are three 
Latin epistles to Bullinger printed in the ** Epistohe ab 
Ecclesia; Helvetictc reformatoribus vel ad eos scripite,” 
1742, 8vo, and the letter she wrote the night before her 
death to her sister Katherine which is here printed in Latin. 
Of her writing also are four Latin verses from her prison, 
and her speech on the scafi’old. Holinshed and Baker 
say she wrote other things, and Bale mentions The Com- 
plaint of a Sinner,” and ‘‘ The Devout Christian.” A 
letter to Harding, her father’s chaplain, on his apostatizing 
to popery, is in the ‘‘ Phoenix.” Other notices respect- 
ing fragments of her writing may be seen in our authori- 
ties. * 

GREY, or GRAY (Nicholas), a learned schoolmaster 
of the seventeenth century, was born in London in l.')90, 
and was educated at Westminster-school, w lienee he was 
elected student of Christ-church, Oxford, in ifiOC. Here 
he made great proficiency under the tuition of Dr. Samuel 
Fell, and was considered even at this early period as emi- 
nent for his learning in the Greek and Latin languages. 
Having taken his degrees in arts, he was in 1614 appointed 
first master of the Charter-house, or Sutton’s new founda- 
tion of the hospital school ; but some years afterwards, 
having rendered himself incapable of holding that office by 
marriage, the governors gave him the Ihing of Cas^e 
Camps ill Cambridgeshire. j^On the 29th of January 1624, 
he was admitted chief master of Merchant Taylors’ school, 

Biog. Brit.— Fox’c Acts and Monuments. — Balfnrd’s Memoirs. — Strype^s 
Cranmer, p. 295, 303. — Park’s edition of Walpole’s Royal and Koble Authors. 
—Archeol. vol. XI 11.— Sec also Nichols’s Leicestershire, uodei Bradgaw Park. 
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on a disputed election, which, however, terminated in his 
favour, and he enjoyed the place with much reputation 
until 1631, when he resigned and was elected head master 
of Eton school, and a fellow. He was ejected by the 
usurping powers from both his mastership and living, and 
reduced to much distress. At length he obtained the 
mastership of Tunbridge school, in which he continued 
until the restoration, when he was re-appointed to his for- 
mer preferments, but did not long live to enjoy them. 
He died very poor at Eton in ^October 1660, and was 
buried in the choir of the chapel, near the stairs leading to 
the organ-loft. He published 1. “A Dictionary” in Latin 
and English, and English and Latin, an improvement on 
Rider’s, but afterwards superseded by Holyoak’s. 2. “Lu- 
culenta e sacra scriptura testiinonia, ad Hugonis Grotii 
bapiizatorum puerorura institutionem,” Loud. 1647, &vo, 
dedicated to his learned and excellent fellow collegian 
John Hales. This catechism of Groiius, which was writ- 
ten in Latin verse, was such a favourite as to be translated 
into Greek verse by Christopher VV'ase, and into English 
verse by Francis Gouldsmilh, of Gray’s-inn, esq. 3. “ Pa- 
rabolic evangclictc, Lat. redditaj carmine paraphrastico 
varii generis in usurn scholir I’unbrigiensis,” Loud. 8vo, 
no date. Of the second article above-mentioned, we have 
an edition of 1668, the title of which is, Hugonis Grotii 
Baptizatorum Pucroruui Instiiutio, altevnis iiiterrogationi- 
bus et responsionibus.” This contains Wase’s translation 
into Greek, with grammatical notes, and other notes by 
Barth. Beale, and Gouldsmiih’s English version. * 

GREY (Dr. Richard), an ingenious and learned English 
divine, the son of John Grey of Newcastle, was born there 
in 1694, and in J712 was entered of Lincoln college, Ox- 
ford, where he took the degree of 13. A. May 15, 1716, 
and that of M. A. January 16, 1718-19. May 1, he was 
ordained deacon, and priest April 10, 1720, by Crew bi- 
shopMof Durham, to whom he was chaplain and secretary, 
and who gave him, in 1721, the rectory of Hinton, near 
Bracklcy, in Northamptonshire; andobt^ned for him, from 
lord Willoughby de Broke, the rectory of Kimeote in Lei- 
cestershire. He was also a pr^endary of St. Paul’s, In 
1746, he was official and commissary of the archdeaconry 

* Athen. Oxon. vol. 11. — ^Wilson’s History of Merchant Taylors Sehoo].— 
Harwood’s Alumni Btonenaes. 
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of Leicester. In 1730, he published at Oxford a ** Visi- 
tation-Sermon and, the same 3 ^ear, ‘‘ Memoria Tech- 
nica ; or a new Method of artihcial Meniory a fourth 
edition of whicli came out in 1756. At this time also ap- 
peared his System of English Ecclesiastical Law, ex- 
tracted from the Codex Juris Ecclcsiastici Anglican?’ of 
bishop Gibson, 8vo. This was for the use of young stu- 
dents designed ior orders ; and for this the university gave 
him the degree of 1). D. May 28, 1731. He printed an 
assize sermon in 1732, called The gn^at Tribunal,” and 
in 1736, was the author of a large anonymon^s pamphlet, 
under tiie iii!e of “The miserable and distracted State of 
Religion in England, upon the Downfall of the Church 
established,” 8vo ; and, the same year, printed another 
Visitation- Sermon. He also published “ A new and easy 
Method of learning Hebrew without points, 1738 “ llis- 

toria Josephi,” and “ Paradigmata Verhorum, 1739 ;” 
“ Liber .lobi, 17 i-2 “Answer to V'arburtou’s Remarks,” 
1744; “ 'rhe last VVfords of David,” 1749 ; “Nova Me- 
thodus IJehraice discemii diligentius recognita & ad Usutii 
Scliolarnm accommocla.a, <lkc.” 1751; “ A Sermon at the 
opening of Steane chapel, I'.oithamjii.” 1762; aiuh lastly, 
an English translation of Mr. liawl.ijis in-owne’s poem “ lie 
Animi Immortalilate,” 1753. He died Feb. 1771, in 
his 77th year. He married Joyce, youngest daughtci of 
the rev. John 'I’hieknes-^e of Bra/.cn-nosocoJlcge, Oxford, 
and sister of the late Phili;) '[’liiekne;^‘'C, escj. by whom lie 
left three daughters, tiie eldest of whom married Dr. 
Philip Lloyd, (icaii of Norwich, vind was well known for 
her gemus in w'orking in worsted, and for her jiainted win- 
dow’s in that cathedral. Dr. Crrey was bmied at Hinton, 
as is liis widow, wiio died Jaii. 12, 1794, aged eighty-nine. 
His “ Memoria I’echiiica” was at one time a very popular 
book, and the system has lately in part been revivetl by a 
foreigner, w-hicli has been the means of again directing 
the public attention to Dr, Grey’s book ; but it seems 
agreed that such helps are of very liltie substantial efficacy, 
and that attcntioi^ and exercise are the only means to 
assist or prolong memory. Dr. Grey was a man of piety 
and liberality, as appears by his frequent correspondence 
with Dr. Doddridge.* 

GREY (Zaciiaky), LL. D. an English divine, and mis- 
cellaneous writer, was of a Yorkshire family, originally 

* Nichols’js Bowyer. — ^Doddridge’s Letters, p. 1C3, 323 — 325. 
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from France. He was born in ISSl^ and was admitted a 
pensioner in Jesus college, Cambridge, April 18, 1704, 
but afterwards removed to Trinity-hall, wl^ere he was ad- 
mittcd scholar of the house, Jaii. 6, 1706-7 ; LL. B. 1709 ; 
LL. D. 1720; and though he was never fallow of that 
college, he was elected one of the trustees for Mr. Ay- 
loffe’s benefaction to it. He was rector of Houghton 
Conquest in Bedfordshire : and vicar of St. Peter’s and St. 
Giles’s parishes in Cambridge, where he usually passed 
the winter, and the rest of his time at Ampthill, the neigh- 
bouring market-town to his living. He died Nov. 25, 1766, 
at Ampthill, and was buried at Houghton Conquest. Very 
little of his history has descended to us. How he spent 
his life will appear by a list of his works. He is said to 
have been of a most amiable, sweet, and communicative 
disposition ; most friendly to his acquaintance, and never 
better pleased than when performing acts of friendship 
and benevolence. Being in the commission of the peace, 
and a man of reputable character, he was much courted 
for his interest in elections. He was not, however, very 
active on those occasions, preferring literary retirement. 
His works were, 1. A Vindication of the Church of Eng- 
land, in answer to Mr. Pearce’s Vindication of the Dis- 
senters ; by a Presbyter of the Church of England,” 1720, 
8vo. 2. Presbyterian Prejudice displayed,” 1722, 8vo. 
3. “ A pair of clean Shoes and Boots for a Dirty Baronet ; 
or an answer to Sir Richard Cox,” 1722. 4. The 

Knight of Dumhicton foiled at his own weapons, &c. In a 
Letter to Sir Richard CocAs, knt. By a Gentleman and 
no Knight,” 1723. 5. A Century ’of eminent Presby- 

terians: or a Collection of Choice Sayings, from the pub- 
lic sermons before the two bouses, from Nov. 1641 to Jan. 
31, 1648, the day after the king was beheaded. By a 
Lover of Episcopacy,” 1723. 6. A Letter of Thanks to 

Mr. Benjamin Bennet,” 1723. This Bennet published , 
A memorial of the Reformation,” full of gross prejudices 
against the established church, and A defence of it.” 
"7. A Caveat against Mr. Benj. BennM, a mere preten- 
der to history and criticism. By a lover of bistory,” 1724, 
8vo. 8. ‘‘A Defence of our "ancient and modern Histo^ 
riaiis against the frivolous cavils of a late pretender to 
Critical Histor}', in which the false quotations ^nd unjust 
inferences of the anonymous author are confuted and ex-r 
posed in the manner the^ deserve. In two parts,” 1725| 
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Ivo. In reply, Oldmixon, the critical historian all«dcc\ 
to, published A Review of Dr. Zachary Grey’s Defence 
of our ancient and modern historians. Wherein, instead 
of dwelling upon bis frivolous cavils, false quotations, un- 
just inferences, &c. it is proved (to his glory be it spoken) 
that there is not a book in the English tongue, which con- 
tains so many falsehoods in so many pages. Non vitiosus 
homo es, Zachary, sed vitium. By the author,” &c. 9. “An 
Appendix by way of Answer to the Critical Historian’s 
Review,” 1725. 10. “A Looking-glass for Fanatics, or 

the true picture of Fanaticism ; by a gentleman of the uni- 
versity of Cambridge,” 1725. 11. “ The Ministry of the 

Dissenters proved to be null and void from Scripture and 
antiquity,” 1725. 12. In 1732 he wrote a preface to his 

relation dean Moss’s sermons, “ by a learned hand.” Mr. 
Masters in his history of C. C. C. C. ascribes this to Dr. 
Snape, who might perhaps have been editor of the ser- 
mons, but it w'as written by Dr. Grey. 13. “ The spirit 
of Infidelity detected, in answer to Barbeyrac, with a de- 
fence of Dr. Waterland,” 1735, 8vo. 14. “ English Pres- 
byterian eloquence. By an admirer of monarchy and epis- 
copacy,” 1736, 8vo. 15. “ Examination of Dr. Chandler’s 
History of Persecution,” 1736, 8vo. 16. “The true picture 
of Quakerism,” 1736. 17. “Caveat at^ainst the Dissen- 

ters,” 1736, 8vo. 18. “ An impartial Examination of the 
second volume of Mr. Daniel Neal’s History of the Puri- 
tans,” 1736, 8vo. The first volume of Neal bad been ex- 
amined by Dr. Madox, assisted in some degree by Dr. 
Grey, who published his examination of the third volume 
in 1737, and that of the fourth in 1739. 19. “An exa- 

mination of the fourteenth chapter of Sir Isaac Newton’s 
Observations upon the prophecies of Daniel,” 1736, 8vo. 
This is in answer to sir Isaac’s notion of the rise of Saint- 
worship. 20. “ An attempt tow^anls the character of the 
Royal Martyr, king Charles I. ; from authentic vouchers,” 
1738. 21. “ Schismatics delineated from authentic vouch- 

ers, in reply to Neal, with Dowsing’s Journal, &c. By 
Philalethes Cantalwigiensis,” 1739, 8vo. 22. “The Quak- 
ers and Methodists compared,” &c. 1740. 23. “ A Re- 

view of Mr. Daniel Neal’s History of the Puritans, with a 
Postscript. In a letter to Mr. David Jennings ;” a pam- 
phlet, Cambridge, 1744. 24. “ Hudibras — with large an- 

notations, and a preface,” &c. 1744, 2 vols. 8vo. 26. “A 
iierious address to Lay A}cthodi 9 ts : by a sincere Protestant,” 
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1745, 8 VO. 27. ** Popery in its proper colours, with a list 
of Saints invocated in England before the Reformation,’* 
17—, 8vo. 28, ^Mlemarks upoi> a late edition of Shak- 
speare, with a long string of emendations borrowed by the 
celebrated editor from the .Oxford edition without acknow* 
ledgement. To which is prefixed, a Defence of the late 
sir Thomas Hanmer, bart. addressed to the rev. Mr. War* 
burton, preacher of Lincoln’s-Inn,” 8vo, no date, but 
about 1745. 29. ** A word or two of Advice to William 

Warburton, a dealer in many words ; by a friend. With 
an Appendix, containing a taste of William’s Spirit of Rail- 
ing,” 1746, 8vo. 30. A free and familiar Letter to that 
great refiner of Pope and Shakspeare, the rev. William 
Warburton, preacher at Lincoln’s-Inn. With Remarks 
upon the epistle of friend W. E. (query ? if not T. E. i. e. 
Thomas Edwards). In which his unhandsome treatment of 
this celebrated writer is exposed in the manner it deserves. 
By a Country Curate,” 1730, 8vo. 31. ** A Supplement 
to Hudibras,” 1752, 8vo. 32. ** Critical, historical, and 
explanatory notes on Shakspeare, with emendations on the 
text and metre,” 1755, 2 vols. 8vo. 33. ‘‘Chronological 
account of Earthquakes,” 1737, Bvo. In 1756 he assi:>ted 
Mr. Whalley in his edition of Shakspeare ; be had also con- 
tributed to Mr, Peck’s “Desiderata,” and “ Life of*Crom- 
well,” and collected some materials for a Life of Baker, 
the Cambridge antiquary, which were afterwards enlarged 
and published by the rev. Robert Masters. Dr. Grey left 
some other MSS. and a collection of letters, now in Mr. 
Nichols’s possession. 

from this copious account of Dr. Grey’s literary em- 
ployments, an idea may be formed of his character and 
sentiments. It would appear that in early life he had 
studied Che history of the church to which he belonged, 
particularly during the seventeenth century when she suf- 
fered the severest shock ; and having examined into the 
personal history of the artful agents, as well as the more 
artful means by which the hierarchy and civil government 
were overthrown, conceived an implacable dislike to the 
whole body of non-conformists, which by an easy tran- 
sition, he continued towards their immediate successors, 
the dissenters. Finding the latter frequently employed in 
vindicatitig the cause of republican church-govetnment, 
and bestowing all their pity on those who suffered by the 
restoration, without any notice of those wbopii they made 



to suffer by the previous revolution, he directed his powers 
of controversy to some of those advocates, and by his la- 
borious researches into the private history, annals, and pam- 
phlets of the Cromwell period, was enabled to become a 
very formidable antagonist. His%xaminations of Neal are, 
in this respect, the most valuable of bis writings, and strict 
impartiality will be found to require a close attention, in 
the readers of Neal, to what Dr. Grey and his precursor 
bishop Madox have advanced. The same researches wiiicli 
Dr. Grey had occasion to pursue in answering Neal and 
others of that party, seem to have furnished him with the 
matter of the notes by which he afterwards illustrated his 
edition of Butler’s Hudibras, a work which will probably 
preserve his memory to a very long date, as his plan was 
entirely new. Yet, he did not escape attacks, both seri- 
ous and jocular on this publication. Warburton, in his 
preface to Shakspeare, hardly thinks there ever appeared, 
in any learned language, so execrable an heap of nonsense, 
under the name of Commentaries, as hath lately been 
given us on this satiric poet:” and Fielding, in the pre- 
face to his Voyage to Lisbon,” has introduced the 
laborious much-read Dr. Zachary Grey, of whose redundant 
notes on Hudibras he shall only say, that it is, he is con- 
fident, the single book extant, in vvhicdi above 500 authors 
are quoted, not one of which could be found in the collec- 
tion of the late Dr. Mead.” But Dr. Warton has very well 
observed, that, “ if Butler is worth reading, he is worth 
explaining ; and the researches used for so valuable and 
elegant a purpose merit the thanks of genius and candor, 
not the satire of prejudice and ignorance.” 

The above attack by Warburton produced, from Dr. Grey, 
the pamphlets mentioned above. No. 2d, 29, and 30, in which 
there is uiiich of the grossness as well as the acuteness of 
the controversial spirit. Warburton’s conduct, however, 
appears wanton and unprovoked, for he not only was at 
one time on good terms with Grey^, and had himself some 
thoughts of illustrating Hudibras, but had actually supplied 
Groy with the result of his own inquiries, and was there- 
fore a contributor to so execrable an heap of nonsense 
for which Grey makes very grateful acknowledgment in his 
preface. To account for Warburton’s contempt for a com- 
mentator whom he bad thus assisted, and for a plan which 
he meant to have executed (perhaps as he executed his 
plan on Shakspeare), we are inclined to prefer the conjee- 
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ture of a gentleman whom extensive reading, reflection^ 
and taste have constituted an able umpire in literary quar- 
rels. Mr. D'Israeli thinks that Warburton’s motive was 
jealousy, and that though he had half reluctantly yielded 
the few notes he had pr^ared, his proud heart sickened 
when he beheld the amazing subscription Grey obtained 
for his first edition of Hudibras ; he received for that work 
1500/.; a proof that this publication was felt as a want by 
the public.” Grey, however, may be entitled to a higher 
merit than that of gratifying the public taste by his edition 
of Hudibras. He was unquestionably the founder of that 
species of commentary which has since been so success- 
fully employed in illustrating Shakspeare, by bringing to- 

S ither all the information, the contemporary writing, and 
e style, manners, prejudices, and peculiarities of the 
9ge, however distant, in which the author to be explained 
wrote. And although this example has been followed, 
perhaps in some instances, to a degree of minuteness that 
exposes the commentator to the ridicule of the wits, and 
although it must be allowed that some of the Shakspeare 
commentators have ** bestowed all their tediousness” upon 
US with a too liberal hand, yet it cannot be controverted, 
that they have pursued the only just and legitimate process 
for elucidating the writings of distant ages. The merit of 
this example, therefore, is due to Grey, and is that on 
which his fame as a writer and literary antiquary will rest, 
long after bis other publications, with the exception per- 
haps of his Examinations of Neal, are forgotten. He had 
also made some progress in an edition of shakspeare upon 
the .plan of his Hudibras, which we presume his advanced 
age prevented bis completing. What he bad collected, 
however, appeared in his “ Critical, historical, and ex- 
planatory notes” above-mentioned. Of this work Dr. 
Johnson says that ‘‘ what Dr. Grey undertook he has well 
enough performed, but as he neither attempts judicial nor 
amendatory criticism, he employs rather his memory than 
bis sagacity and he adds, ‘‘ It were to be wished that 
all would endeavour to imitate his modesty, who have not 
been able to surpass Ids knowledge.” * 

GRIBALDUS (Majthew), surnamed Mofa, was a 
learned civilian «of Padua, who, after being a law professor 

» Nicholt*« Bow}>er.«*J0'l5r«cli’« Calsk^tUca of Authors Cole’s MS Athe<»» 

in Brit. Museum. 
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atTadua, Pisa, and Pavia, as far as 1557, left Italy, in 
order to make a public profession of the Protestant relU 
gion ; but who, like some other Italian converts, imbibed 
the heresy of the Antitrinitarians. After having been pro« 
fessor of civil law at Tubingen for some time, he quitted 
the employment, in order to escape the punishment he 
would have incurred, bad he been convicted of his errors. 
He was seized at Bern, where he feigned to renounce his 
opinions, in order to escape very severe treatment; but, aS 
he relapsed again, and openly favoured the heretics, who 
had been driven from Geneva, he would, as Beza inti- 
mates, certainly have been put to death, if he had not died 
of the plague in September 1567, or as others say in 1564. 
In a journey to Geneva, during the trial of Servetus, he 
desired to have a conference with Calvin, which Calvin at 
first refused, but afterwards granted ; and then Gribaldus, 
though he came according to the appointed time and place, 
refused to confer, because Calvin would not give him his 
band, till they should be agreed on the articles of the 
Trinity. He was afterwards cited to appear before the 
magistrates, in order to give an account of his faith ; but, 
his answers not being satisfactory, he was commanded to 
leave the city. He wrote several works, which are esteemed 
by the public ; as Commentavii in legem de rerum 
mistura, & de jure fisci,” printed in Italy. “ ComrUen- 
tarii in paudcctas juris,'* at Lyons. Commentarii in ali- 
quot priecipuos Digesti," &c. Frauefort, 1577, fol. His^ 
toria Francisci Spiros, cui anno 1548, fainiliaris aderat, se- 
cundum quos ipse vidit & audivit," Basil, 1550. 81eidan 
declares, that Gribaldus was a spectator of the sad cojidi- 
iion of the apostate Spira, and that he wrote and published 
an account of his case and suiierings. De methodo ac 
ratione studendi in jure civili libri tres,'* Lyons, 1544 and 
1556. He is said to have written this last book in a week.^ 
GRIBNKR (Michakl Henry), an eminent professor of 
law, was horn in 1G82, at Leipsic. His father, who was 
minister in that city, ilying in 1 685, the celebrated Mencke 
married the widow, and took great care of her son's educa- 
tion. Grihner assisted in the Leipsic Journal," was pro- 
fessor of law at Witteaburgh, then at Dresden, and finally 
at Leipsic, where he was chosen to succeed M. Mencke. 
He died in 1784. Besides several academical dissertations. 


^ Gen. DU't. — Moicri. — Dapin.— Saxii Onomast. 
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he left Principia prooessfis Judiciarii Principia Jurisiu 
prudentisD naturalis a small work much esteemed ; 

OpusculsL Juris piiblici et privati.*^ He was also a bene-- 
factor to the university of Leipsic, by leaving a consider- 
able legacy to the library, a sum of money as a provision 
for the widows of the professors, and an annual sum as an 
exhibition for a law student.^ 

GRIERSON (Constantia), a very extraordinary w<% 
man, (whose maiden name is nowhere mentioned), was born 
in the (jounty of Kilkenny in Ireland, and married to Mr. 
George Grierson, printer in Dublin. She died* in 1733 , 
at the age of twenty-seven ; and was allowed to be an ex- 
cellent scholar, not only in Greek and Roman literature, 
but in history, divinity, philosophy, and mathematics. She 
gave a proof of her knowledge in the Latin tongue by her 
dedication of the Dublin edition of Tacitus to lord Carte- 
ret ; and by that of Terence to his son, to whom she like- 
wise wrote a Greek epigram. Dr. Harwood esteems her 
Tacitus one of the best edited books ever published. 
Among the editions of her husband’s press, is a very fine 
one of Dupin’s Ecclesiastical History, 1724 , 3 vols. folio, 
a rare book in this country. Mrs. Grierson composed some 
poems in English, several of which are inserted by Mrs. 
Barber amongst her own. When lord Carteret was lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland, he obtained a patent for Mr. Grier- 
son, her husband, to be the king’s printer ; and, to dis- 
tinguish and reward her uncommon merit, liad her life in- 
serted in it. Besivles her parts and learning, she was also 
a woman of great virtue and piety. Mrs. I’ilkington has 
recorded some particulars of her, and tells us, that, “ whew 
about eighteen years of age, she was brought to her father, 
to be instructed in midwnfery ; that she was mistress of 
Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and French, and understood the 
mathematics as well as most men : and what,” says Mrs. 
Pilkington, made these extraordinary talents yet more 
surprising was, that her parents were poor illiterate coun- 
try people ; so that her learning appeared like the gift 
poured out on the appstles, of speaking all the languages 
without the pains of study.” Mrs. Pilkington inquired of 
her, where she had gained this prodigious knowledge : to 
which Mrs. Grierson said, that “ sfic had received .some 
little instruction from the minister of the parish, when she 


* Bibl. Germanique, vol. XXIX. — Moreri. — ?axii Onomast: 
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^uld spare time from her needle-work, to which she waf 
closely kept by her mother.’’ Mrs. Pilkington adds, that 

she wrote elegantly both in verse and prose ; that her 
turn was chiefly to philosophical or divine subjects; that 
her piety was not inferior to her learning ; and that some 
of the most delightful hours she herself had ever passed 
were in the conversation of this female philosopher.” Her 
jpii, who was also his majesty’s printer at Dublin, and in-> 
strncted by her, was a man of uncommon learning, great 
wit, and vivacity. He died in Germany, at the age of 
twenty*seven. Dr. Johnson highly respected bis abilities, 
and often observed, that he possessed more extensive know- 
ledge than any man of his years be had ever known. His 
industry was equal to his talents, he particularly excelled 
in every species of philological learning, and was perhaps 
the best critic of his time.* 

GRIFFET (Henry), a French writer of considerable 
reputation, was born October 9, 1698, at Moulins. He 
entered early among the Jesuits at Paris, was professor of 
belles Icttres in the college of Louis le Grand, and distin-r 
guished himself afterwards in the pulpit. * On the dissolu- 
tion of his order, be retired to Brussels, where he died of 
a nephritic cholic, February 22, 1775. His works are, 1. 
An edition of Daniel’s History of France,” Paris, 1756^ 
17 vols. 4to, ill which the reign of Louis XI IL occupying 
three volumes, is entirely his own. S. ‘‘ Trait6 des dif- 
ferentes sortes de preuves qui servent Sl etablir la verit6 de 
I’Histoire,” Liege, 1769, 12mo, a very judicious perform- 
ance. 3. ** Sermons,” Liege, 1767, 4 vols. 8vo, not re- 
markable for spirit or eloquence. 4. Several pious works, 
among which the most popular is his Aiinee du Chretien,” 
Paris, 1747, 18 vols. 12mo. 5. Latin Poems,” written* 

at college, of iiuliirereiit character. 6. An improved edi- 
tion of D’Avrigny’s Memoirs, 1757, 5 vols. 12mo. 7. 

** InsufBsance de la religion naturelle,” Liege, 2 vols. 
12rno. 8. An enlarged edition of the “ Delices des Pays 
Bas,” Liege, 1769, 5 vols. 12mo.‘ 

GRIFFIER (John), a landscape painter^ born at Ams- 
terdam in 1645, was a pupil of Roland Roghman, whose 
manner he relinquished after be became acquainted with* 
the more perfect one of A. Vandervelde and Lingelbach. 

’ n.ll.rd’s Memoirs — Cibber’s laves.— Preface to Mrs. Barber’s P«p.ids.— 
Boswell’s of Jabusun. * BictHist. 
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He settled in England, and made views of many of tbe 
principal places, which are highly wrought, but with ra- 
ther an artificial tone of colouring. His execution was 
minute and laboured, but his pictures are very well com- 
pleted in that style. He likewise employed bis talents in 
imitations of Rembrandt, Rysdaei, Polemburg, and Te- 
tiiers ; and so successfully, that his productions are often 
taken for originals. He died in tbe seventy-third year of 
his age, in 1718. He was known by the appellation of the 
old Griffier. — His son, Robert Griffier, or the young 
Griffier, practised the same profession as his father, and in 
the same style. He resided chiefly upon the continent, 
and produced a great number of elaborate pictures of views 
on the Rhine, &c. with many figures in them. He was 
alive in 1713.* 

GRIFFITH (Elizabeth), a lady once of some note as 
a writer of novels and plays, whose maiden name was 
Griffith, was of Welch descent, and early in life married 
Richard Griffith, a gentleman of a good family, but re- 
duced fortune, in Ireland. The first performance by which 
she became known was entitled I'he Letters of Heiwy 
and Frances,'’ which are said to contain the genuine corre- 
spondence between her and 'her husband before their mar« 
riage, and for some years after. They were published at 
the particular request of Margaret countess of Cork, who 
was one of her Iriends, and privy to her connexion with 
Mr. Griffith, which was at first kept secret. From these 
letters, a tew particulars of the private history of the par- 
ties may be collected. Mr. Griffith appears to have re- 
ceived no regular education, although in his youth he had 
evinced some talents for poetry ; he introduced himself, 
degrees into the geiiteelest and most repu- 
table company but tired of u city life, passed several 
years with a relation in the country of Ireland, where he 
read, learned French, and ‘‘ studied husbandry philoso- 
phically.” He then engaged in a farm and tbe linen ma- 
nufacture; and about 1760 appears to have received a 
place from the duke of Bedford, at that time lord lieute- 
nant of Ireland. His acquaintance with Mrs. Griffith was 
accidental, and commenced on bis part, to use his own 
phrase, as an act of gallantry but finding ** no proba- 
bility of success,” a strange declaration ! — and being ena- 

* ArseaviUe, val, lU.— ‘Pilkiufton aod Strutt.— Walpole’s Anecdotei, < 
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.ihour^d with her writings, conversation, and character, be- 
came, at last, a real and honourable lover, but declined 
matrimony for several years, as she had no fortune, and his 
expectations from his father were much larger thati they 
were likely to turn out. At length, however, they married, 
about the year 1752; and their first publication was this 
correspondence, published by subscription, and not very 
^successful with any class of readers, not even the ienti- 
.mentalists, fur whom it was chiefly calculated. Some of 
the letters, however, are of a superior cast, and contain 
many sensibfe remarks on books, men, and manners. Their 
next publication, which was also written in conjunction, 
was ‘‘ Two Novels, in Letters, 4 vols. ; the first and second, 
entitled Delicate Distress^ by Frances ; the third and fourth, 
entitled the Gordian Knot^ by Henry,” 1769, 12mo. Both 
these are of a strict moral tendency ; but, like the correspond- 
ence of the authors, too much tinged with die pedantry of 
quotation and philosophizing, instead of natural descrip- 
tion and feeling. Previously to this, Mr. Griflith had pub- 
lished in 1764, The Triumvirate ; or the authentic Me- 
moirs of A. B. and C.” 2 vols. i2mo, a novel of so loose a 
kind, that even his wife could not venture to recommend it 
.to the fair sex, and yet adds her opinion that “ every gen^ 
tleimn will read it with pleasure, and 1 trust without any 
injury to his morals.” Of Mr. Griffith’s performances we 
hear no more, nor have been able to ascertain the time of 
bis death. Mrs. Grillith’s other novels were ** Lady Bar- 
ton,” and ‘‘Juliana Harley.” She also wrote some dramas 
which hiul various success, but none of them have pre- 
served their station on the stage. One of her most agree- 
able publications was “The Morality of Shakspeare’s 
Drama illustrated,” 1775, 8vo. 8he published also some 
translation.s, “ The Adventures of Pierre Viaud,” and the 
“ Letters of Ninon de L’Enclos,” &c. She died Jan. 3, 
1 79 3, at Millecent, in the county of Kildare. She was un- 
questionably a woman of considerable literary talents, but 
does not appear to have found in her lover and husband 
-the judgment which could give them a proper direction. 
Nor did he contribute much to her happiness in his latter 
days. He had long accustomed himself to the cant of sen- 
timent, which is too frequently mistaken for genuine moral 
feeling. When in his grand climacteric, he seduced a girl 
of fortune and consequence, with whom he lived the re- 
mainder of his days. The libertine notions in his “ Trium- 
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virate” appear to bave been more predomiiViant than the 
sense he affected to entertain of pure morals in liis ** Let- 
ters.*’* 

GRIMALDI (John Francis), called Bolognese, was 
born at Bologna in 1606 , and studied under A. Caracci, 
to whom he was related. He was a good designer of 
figures, but became chiefly distinguished for his landscapes. 
Whtd he arrived at Rome, Innocent X. did justice to his 
merit, employed him to paint in the Vatican and the Q.ui- 
rinal, and even in churches. This pope used to visit hitsh 
when at w^ork, and talk familiarly with him. His reputa- 
tion reached cardinal Mazarine at Paris, wlio sent for him, 
settled a targe pension on him, and employed him for three 
years in embellishing his palace and the Louvre, by the 
order of Lewis XIII. The troubles cf the state, and th^ 
clamours raised against the cardinal, whose party he warmly 
espoused, put him so much in danger, that his friends ad- 
vised him to retire among' the Jesuits, for whom he painted 
a decoration for the exposition of the sacrament during the 
holy days, according to the custom of Rome. This piece 
was much relished at Paris : the king honoured it with two 
visits, and commanded him to paint a similar piece for Im 
chapel at the Louvre. Grimaldi after that returned to 
Italy, and at his arrival at Rome found his great patrou 
Innocent X. dead; but his two successors Alexander VI L 
and Clement IX. honoured him equally with their friend- 
ship, and found him variety of employment. His chief 
power Jay in landscape, though he designed figures well, 
and his pencil equalled his design, light, and flowing with 
great depth of colour, bolder in the masses and the dash of 
bushy foliage than Caracci’s, hut perhaps too green. The 
gallery Colonna, at Rome, has many of his views, which 
remained chiefly in Italy, less known on this side of the 
Alps than those of Poussin and Claude. He understood 
architecture, and has engraved in aqua fortis forty-two 
landscapes in an excellent manner, five of which are after 
Titian. Grimaldi was amiable in his manners, as well as 
skilful in his profession : he was gt'iierous without profu- 
sion, respectful to tlie great without meanness, and elm* 
ritable to the poor. The following instance of his benevo. 
Ipnce may serve to characterise the man. A Sicilian gen- 

1 Gent. Mag. vol.XL. p. S!64, I.XIII. p. 1(J4. — Vrclor*s Works, vol. I. p, 
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tieman, who had retired from Messina with bis daughter^ 
during the troubles of that country, was reduced to the 
misery of wanting bread. As he lived over-against him, 
Grimaldi was soon informed of it ; and in the dusk of the 
evening, knocking at the Sicilian's door, without making 
himself known, tossed in money and retired. The thing 
happening more than once, raised the Sicilian's curiosity 
to know his benefactor j who, finding him out, by h^ing 
himself behind the door, fell down on his knees to thank 
the hand that had relieved him : Grimaldi remained con- 
fused, odered him his house, and continued his friend till 
his death. He died of a dropsy at Rome in 1660, and left 
a considerable fortune among six children ; of which the 
youngest, named Alexander, was a pretty good painter.’ 

GRIMANI (Dominick), a learned cardinal, was born at 
Venice in 1460. His father being procurator of St. Mark, 
and afterwards doge of the city, the son was soon brought 
into public notice, and employed by the state in important 
offices. In 1493 he was raised to the purple by pope 
Alexander VI. having previously acquired great fame on 
account of the piety .which he displayed towards bis fa- 
ther, who was commander of a fleet, and being defeated by 
the Turks, was imprisoned and treated with great rigour. 
The son oflered to take his place, which being refused, he 
attended him in prison, and rendered him all the service in 
his power. Grimani was also an eminent patron of the 
fine arts : he collected a choice and valuable library, con- 
sisting of eight thousand volumes in all languages, which, 
at his decease, in 1523, he bequeathed to the canons re- 
gular of St. Salvadore, in Venice. It was afterwards in- 
creased by the addition of many valuable works by the car- 
dinal patriarch Marino Grimani, and was preserved until 
nearly tlie end of the seventeenth century, when it was 
unfortunately destroyed by fire. Dominick.Griinani also 
made a fine collection of statues, and other remains of an- 
tiquity. In 1509, he was visited by Erasmus, who relates 
the particulars of his reception, in one of his letters, with 
interesting minuteness, and afterwards dedicated to him 
his Paraphrasis in Epistol. Pauli ad Romanos.'* On an- 
other occasion we find Erasmus soliciting cardinal Grimani 
for a copy of Origen's commentary on the Psalms, a trans- 
lation of which be had been urged to undertake by War- 

1 D^Argenville, vol. II. — Pilkinftun and Strutt. 
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bami archbishop of Canterbury. Grimani is said to have 
translated from the Greek some homilies of Chrysostom.^ 
GRIMBOLD, GRIMBALD, or GRIMOALD (Nicho. 
las), a poet of considerable rank in bis time, was a native 
of Huntingdonshire, and received the first part of his aca- 
dcmical education at Christ’s college in Cambridge, where 
he became B. A. in 1539 or 1540. Removing to Oxford 
in 1542, be was elected fellow of Merton college; but^ 
about 1547, having opened a rhetorical lecture in the re. 
fectory of Christ church, then newly founded, he was 
transplanted to that society, which gave the greatest encou. 
ragement to such students as were distinguished for their 
proficiency in criticism and philology. The same year 
he wrote a Latin tragedy, which probably was acted in the 
college, entitled Archipropheta, sive Joannes Baptista,” 
dedicated to the dean, Richard Cox, and printed Colon. 
154S, 8vo. In 1548, he explained all the four books of 
Virgil’s Georgies in a regular prose Latin paraphrase, in 
the public ball of bis college, whicif was printed at Lon^ 
don in 1591, 8vo. He wrote also explanatory commenta- 
ries, or lectures, on the ‘‘ Andria” of I’erence, the Epis- 
tles of Horace, and many pieces of Cicero, perhaps for the 
same auditory. He translated Tully’s Offices into English, 
which he dedicated to the learned Tbirlby, bishop of Ely, 
printed at London, 1553, 8vo, and reprinted in 1574 and 
J596. He also made translations from some of the Greek 
classics; but these, Mr. Warton thinks, were never pub- 
lished; among others was the ** Cyropaedia.” Bale men- 
tions some plays and poems, but not with sufficient pre- 
cision to enable us to know whether they were in Latin or 
English. It is allowed, however, that he was the second 
English poet after lord Surrey* who wrote in blank verse, 
and added to Surrey’s style qew strength, elegance, and 
modulation. In the dispositioit^ end conduct of his ca- 
dences, says our poetical historian, he often approaches to 
the legitimate structure of the improved blank verse, al- 
though he is not quite free from those dissonancies and as- 
perities, which in his time adhered to the general character 
and state of English diction. Both Mr. Warton and Mr. 
Ellis have given specimens of his poetry from The 
Songes written by N. G.” annexed to the Songes and 
SoDnette.s of uncertain Auctours” in Tottell’^ edition of 

I Tiraboschi, — Morcri.— Greswell’^ Politian.— Jloscoe’s Leo, 
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lord Surrey's Poems (reprinted in the late edition of the. 
English poets). As a writer of verses in rhyme, Mr. War* 
ton thinks that Grimbold yields to none of bis contempo- 
raries, for a masterly choice of chaste expression, and the 
concise elegancies of didactic versification ; and adds that 
some of the couplets in his Praise of Measure-keeping,*' 
or moderation, have all the smartness which mark the mo- 
dern style of sententious poetry, and would have done ho- 
nour to Pope's ethic epistles. It is supposed that he died 
about 1563 . Wood and Tanner, and after them, Warton, 
are decidedly of opinion that be is the same person, called 
by Strype one Grimbold," who was chaplain to bishop 
Ridley, and who was employed by that prelate while in 
prison, to translate int) English Laurentius Valla's book 
against the fiction of Constantine's Donation, with some 
other popular Latin pieces against the papists. In Mary's 
reign, it is said that he was imprisoned for heresy, and 
saved his life by recantation. This may be true of the 
Grimbold mentioned^y Strype, but we doubt whether he 
be the same with our poet, who is mentioned in bigli terms 
by Bale, on account of his zeal for the reformed doctrines, 
without a syllable of bis apostacy, which Bale must have 
known, and would not have concealed.* 

GRIMSTON (Sir Harbottlr), a celebrated lawyer, 
and master of the rolls in the seventeenth century, de- 
scended from a very ancient family, was born at Brad field- 
hall, near Manningtree, in Essex, about 1594 . Where 
he bad bis early education is not known, but he studied 
law in Lincoln's-inn, and practised with considerable suc- 
cess. In August 1638 he was cboseU' recorder of Colchester, 
and representative for that place in the parliament which 
met at Westminster April 1 * 3 , 1640 , and again in the par- 
liament which met Nov. 3 of the same year. The mea- 
sures he at first supported were those of the party which 
filially overthrew the government, and although he argued 
chiefly against such abuses as might have been reformed 
by a better unclerstanding between the conflicting parties, 
yet his violence against the court, and particularly a bitter 
speech he made against archbishop Laud, seem to prove 
that he was too much swayed by the popular clamour of 
the times, and too readily became one of the committees 

> Bale and Tanner.— Warton’i HUt. vf Poetry.— EIR b’s Specinene^— Athen. 
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for the redress of gricTances, real or imaginary, as well as 
for bringing those to punishment who were most obnoxious 
to the people. In 1642 be was made one of the lieutenants 
of the county of Essex, in pursuance of the parliament's 
ordinance for the miVitia, and in August the tame year 
dame down to Colchester and proclaimed sir John Lucas a 
tmitor, for intending to assist the king. When he came 
however, to penetrate more deeply into the designs of the 
teformers, he began to withdraw his countenance from 
V641 he was 
missioners to treat with the kmj 

H’/ffAt, his majesty had every _ 

his candour and moderation. On bis return to parliament, 
he argued for accepting the king’s concessions^ and being 
at tile same time one of the coiiiiiiissioners for disbanding 
the army, was, among others, forcibly excluded from the 
house by a party of soldiers. After the murder of the 
king, he went abroad for some time, bi^t in 1656 we find 
hihi elected to Cromwell's parliatnen||pas one of the sixteen 
representatives for the county of Essex, but not approved by 
the council, against whose decision he signed a spirited re** 
monstrance* In February 1 659-60 he was chosen one of the 
new council of state, in whom the executive power was lodged 
by the remains of the lon^ paidlament that restored Charles 
1 1. ; and a few months after, he was also chosen speaker of 
tbe house of commons in what was called the Healing 
parliament" which met April 25, 1660. In May follow'ing, 
he waited on the king at Breda, and on his majesty’s ar- 
rival, and the settlement of the government, was appointed 
master of the rolls Nov. 3, 1660, which office he filled for 
nearly twenty-four years with great ability and integrity. 
He was also appointed in the ^me year chief steward of 
• the borough of St. Alban’s, and recorder of Harwich, and 
from the restoration to rne time;|^f his death, continued to 
represent Colchester in parlianiebt. For several years he 
entertained Dr. Gilbert Burnet, afterwards bishop of Sa- 
lisbury, as his chaplain, or preacher at the rolls ^ and much 
assisted him in his History of the Reformation." Bur- 
net in his “ Own Times" has given an affectionate and 
jirohably faithful character of sir Harbottle, who appears 
to have been a man pf real worth, piety, and moderation 
ill his latter days. Sir Harbottle died Dec. 31, 1683, aged 
about ninety, and was buried in the chancel of St. Michael’s 
church, Si. Alban’s. He was twice married, first to Mary, 
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daughter of air George Croke, an edition of whose Rd^ 
ports’* he published, 3 toIs. folio ; and secondly to Anne, 
daughter of sir Nathaniel Bacon, of Culford^ball, in Saf« 
folk. Other particulars of his family may be seen in our 
authorities.^ 

GRINDAL (Edmund), archbishop of Canterbury, was 
born in 1519, at Hinsingham, a small village in Cumber- 
land. After a suitable foundation of learning at school, 
he was sent to Magdalen-coHcge, in Cambridge, but re-^ 
moved thence to Christ’s, and afterwards to Pembroke- 
hall ; where, having taken his first degree in arts, he was 
chosen fellow in 1538, and commenced M. A. in J541, 
having served the office of junior bursar of his college the 
preceding year. In 1548 he was appointed senior proctor 
of the university, and is said to have often sat as assessor 
to the vice-chancellor in his courts. In 1549 he became 
president [vice-master] of his college ; and being novv 
B. D. was unanimously chosen lady Margaret’s public 
preacher at Cambridge ; as he was also one of the four dis- 
])iuants in a theological extraordinary act, performed that 
year for the entertainment of king FJdward’s visitors. 

Thus distinguished in the univei'sity, his merit was ob- 
served by ilidlcy, bishop of London, who made him his 
chaplain in 1550 ; perhaps by the recommendation of Bu- 
cer, the king’s professor of divinity at Cambridge, who 
soon after his removal to London, in a letter to that pre- 
late, styles our divine a person eminent for his learning 
and piety.” And tlius a door being opened to him into 
church- preferments, he rose by quick advances. His 
patron the bishop was so much pleased with him, that be 
designed for him the prebend of Cantriilcs, in »St. Paul’s 
church, and wrote to the council (some of whom had 
procured it for furnishing the king’s stables) for leave 
to give this living, as he^^s, to his well deserving chap- 
lain, who was without preferment, and to whom he would 
granji it with all his heart, that so he might have him con- 
tinually with him and in bis diocese to preach,” adding, 
that he was known to be both of virtue, honesty, discrc* 
Ition, wisdom, and learning.” What effect this application 
had does not appear, but the preecentor’s place becoming 
vacant soon after, his lordship on August 24, 1551, coU 
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lated him to that ofBce, which was of much greater 
value, and likewise procured him to be made one of his 
majesty^s chaplains, with the usual salary of 40/. in Decem- 
ber of the same year. On July 2, 1552, he obtained a 
stall in Westminster-abbey ; which, however, he resigned 
to Dr. Bonner, whom he afterwards succeeded in the 
bishopric of London. In the mean time,, there being a 
design on the death pf Dr. Tonstall, to divide the rich see 
of Durham into two, Grindal was nominated for one of 
these, and would have obtained it, had not one of the 
courtiers got the vvbole bishopric dissolved, and settled as 
a temporal estate upon himself. 

In 1553, he fled from the persecution under queen Mary 
into Germany ; and, residing at Strasbourg, made him- 
self master of the German tongue, in order to preach in 
the churches there ; in the disputes at Franefort about a 
new model of government and form of worship, which was 
to be diflerent from the last liturgy of king Edward, he 
sided- with Cox and others against Knox and bis followers. 
Returning to England on the accession of Elizabeth, in 
1558, he was employed among others, in drawing up the 
new liturgy to be presented to the queen’s first parliament; 
and was also one of the eight protestant divines, chosen to 
hold a public dispute with the popish prelates about that 
lime. His talent for preaching was likewise very service- 
able, and he was generally appointed to that duty on all 
public occasions. On May .15, 1559, he preached at St. 
Paul’s at the first reading of the common-prayer before 
the privy-council, nobilitj*, lord mayor, and aldermen. 
.About the same time he was appointed one of the commis- 
.sioncrs.in the north, on the royal visitation for restoring 
.the supremacy of the crown, albd the protestant faith and 
worship. This visitation extended also to Cambridge, 

. where Dr. John Young'^eing removed for refusing the 
oath of supremacy, from the mastership of Pembroke-hall, 
Grinds! was chosen by the fellows to succeed him in 1559. 
This office, however, he accepted with reluctance,, and 
finding that be could not reside, be resigned it in May 
1562, if not before j yet so highly was he beloved by the 
society, that the three succeeding masters were chosen by 
his recommendation. 

In July the same year, be was nominated to the bi- 
shopric of London, vacant by the deposition of Bonner. 
The juncture was very critical^ and the fate of the church 
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revenues depended upon the event. An act of parliament 
had lately passed, whereby her majesty was empowered 
to exchange the ancient episcopal manors and lordships 
for tithes and impropriations; a measure extremely re- 
gretted by these first bishops, who scrupled whether they 
should comply in a point so injurious to the revenue of 
their respective sees, which must suffer considerably by 
these exchanges ; and which too would cut off all hope of 
restoring the tithes, so long unjustly detained from the 
respective churches, for the maintenance of the incum- 
bents. In this important point our new-nominated bishop 
consulted Peter Martyr in a letter dated August of this 
year ; nor did he accept of the bishopric till he had re- 
ceived an opinion in favour of it from that divine, who 
said that the queen might provide for her bishops and 
clergy in such manner as she thought proper, that being 
none of Grindars concern. He also communicated to that 
divine his scruples concerning the habits and some cus- 
toms then used in the church, on both which Martyr gave 
him the advice of a sensible and moderate man who re- 
garded more weighty matters. Before this answer could 
be received, Grindal was consecrated Dec. 1, but the ex- 
change of lands with the queen not being fully settled, he 
could not compound for his first fruits, and consequently 
he was hindered from exercising his episcopal function, 
and was obliged to have the queen’s express authority for 
that purpose. We may here remark that Cox bishop of 
Ely, Barlow of Chichester, and Scory of Hereford, were con- 
secrated at the same time by archbishop Parker, with whom 
they all joined in a petition to her majesty to stop these ex- 
changes, and they ofiered ^er as an equivalent, 1000 marks a 
year during their lives. In 1 560, he was made one of the ec- 
clesiastical commissioners^ in pui^ance of an act of parlia- 
ment to inspect into the n\anners^of the clergy, and regulate 
all matters of the church;' and the same year he joined with 
Cox and Parker, in a private letter to the queen, persuading 
her to marry. In 1561, he held his primary visitation. In 
1 563 lie assisted the archbishop of Canterbury, together with 
some civilians, in preparing a book of statutes for Christ 
church, Oxford, which as yet had none fixed. This year 
he was also very serviceable, in procuring the English 
merchants, who w^ere ill used at Antwerp and other parts 
of the Spanish Netherlands, and who had been very kind 
to the English exiles in the late reign, a new settlement at 
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Embden, in East-Friesland ; and the same year, at the 
request of sir William Cecil, secretary of state, be wrote 
animadversions upon a treatise entitled Christiani Ho* 
minis Norma,” &c. ** The Rule of a Christian Man,” 

the author of which, one Justus Velsius, a Dutch eiithu* 
siast, had impudently, in some letters to the queen, used 
menaces to her majesty ; but being at' last cited before 
the ecclesiastical commission, was charged to depart the 
kingdom. 

On April 1 5, 1 564, he took the degree of D. D. at Cam- 
bridge, and the same year executed the queen's express 
command, for exacting uniformity in the clergy ; but pro- 
ceeded so tenderly and slowly, that the archbishop thought 
fit to excite and quicken him ; whence the puritans sup- 
posed him inclined to their party. However, he brought 
several nonconformists to comply ; to which end he pub- 
lished a letter of Henry Bullinger, minister of Zurich, in 
Switzerland, to prove the lawfulness of compliance, which 
b^d a very good effect. The same year, October 3, on 
the celebration of the emperor Ferdinand's funeral, he 
preached a sermon at St Paul's, afterwards printed, from 
which Strype has given extracts. In 1567 he executed 
the queen's orders in proceeding against the prohibited 
and unlicensed preachers ; but was so treated by some with 
reproaches and rude language, that it abated much of his 
favourable inclinations towards them, which was felt and 
resented on their ps^rt. Even although some years after- 
wards lie both procured the liberty of some separatists who 
bad been imprisoned according to Is^w^, and indulged their 
ministers with a licence to preach on their promising not 
to act against the laws, yet they immediately abused that 
liberty, and when he proceeded against them for it, they 
had the boldness to lodges a complaint in the privy council 
representing his dealings with^ them. The archbishop, 
touched with their ingratitude, jbined with the council in 
opinion that such men ought to be severely punished as a 
warning to others. Grindal was also threatened with a pre- 
munire by some of his clergy for raising a eontribution 
upon them the preceding year for the persecuted Pro- 
testants abroad, without the queen's licence. But this did 
not discourage him, and having procured a commission 
from her m^esty to visit the Savoy, the hospital appointed 
for the relief and entertainment of poor travellers, he de- 
prived the master, who had almost ruined the charity by 
his abuses and mismanagement. 
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This was the last piece of service he performed for hig 
diocese, being on May I, 1570, translated to the see of 
York. He owed this promotion to secretary Cecil and 
archbishop Parker, who liked his removal from London^ 
as not being resolute enough for the government there. 
The same year he wrote a letter to his patr#n Cecil, that 
Cartwright the famous nonconformist might be silenced ; 
and in 1571, at his metropolitical visitation, he shewed a 
hearty zeal, by his injunctions, for the discipline and good 
government of the church. In 1572 he petitioned the 
queen to renew the ecclesiastical commission. In 1574 
he held one for the purpose of proceeding against papistS| 
whose number daily diminished in his diocese, which he 
was particularly careful to provide with learned preachers^ 
as being in his opinion the best method of attaining that 
end. He rejected therefore such as came for institution 
to livings if they were found deficient in learning, and in 
this policy he was encouraged by the queen, to whom it 
was highly agreeable. In other respects he had frequently 
to contend with the avarice of the courtiers, some of whom 
would have greatly impoverished the church, if he and 
other prelates had not opposed them. 

His patron, Cecil, then lord treasurer, recommended 
him to the first chair in the church, which became vacant 
by the death of archbishop Parker. Accordingly he was 
translated to the sec of Canterbury, in which he was con*' 
firmed, February 15, 1575. On May 6, 1576, he began 
his metropolitical visitation, and took measures for the 
better regulation of his courts ; but the same year fell under 
her majesty’s displeasure, upon account of the favour he 
shewed to what was called the exercise of prophesying. 

These prophesyings had been used for some time, the 
rules of which were, that the minig^ers of a particular di- 
vision at a set time met together at some church, and there 
egeh in tbeir order explained, according to their abilities, 
some portion of scripture allotted to them before; this 
done, a moderator made his observations on what bad been 
said, and determined the true sense of the place, a cer* 
tain time being fixed for dispatching the whole. The ad- 
vantage was the improvement of> the clergy, who hereby 
considerably profited in the knowledge of the scripture ; 
but this mischief ensued, that at length confusions and 
disturbances took place at those meetings, by an ostenta- ^ 
tion of superior parts in some, by .advancing heterodox 
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opinions, and by the intrusion of some of the silenced sew 
paratists, who took this opportunity of declaiming against 
the liturgy and hierarchy, and even speaking against states 
and particular persons. The people also, of whom thera 
was always a great conflux as bearers, fell to arguing and 
disputing much about religion, and sometimes a layman 
would take upon himself to speak. In short, the exercises 
degenerated into factions. 

Grindal laboured to redress these irregularities by setting 
^down rules and orders for the management of these ex- 
ercises ; however, the queen still disapproved of them, as 
seeing probably how very apt they were to be abused. She 
did not like that the laity should neglect their secular affairs 
by repairing to those meetings, which she thought might 
fill their beads with notions, and so occasion dissentions 
and disputes, and perhaps seditions in the state. And the 
•archbishop being at court, she particularly declared herself 
offended at the number of preachers as well as the exer- 
cises, and ordered him to redress both; urging, that it 
was good for the church to haVe few preachers, that three 
or four might suffice for a county, and that the reading of 
the Homilies to the people was sufficient. She therefore 
required him to abridge the number of preachers, and put 
down the religious exercises. This did not a little afflict 
him. He thought, and very properly, the queen infringed 
upon bis office, to whom, next to herself, the highest trust 
of the church of England was committed ; especially as 
this command was peremptory, and made wiiiiont at all 
advising with him, and that in a matter so directly con- 
cerning religion : he wrote a letter to her majesty, de- 
claring, that his conscience would not suffer him to com- 
ply with her commands. 

This refusal was dated December 20, 1570. The queen 
therefore having given him sufficient time to consider well 
bis resolution, and he continuing inffexihle, she sent let- 
ters next year to the bishops, to forbid all exercises and 
prophesyings, and to silence all preachers and teachers not 
lawfully culled, of which there were no sinaii number ; and 
in June the archbishop was sequestered from his office, 
and confined to his h^'iisediy an order of the court of star- 
chamber. In November the lord-treasurer wrote to him 
about making his submission, with which he not thinking 
fit to comply, his sequestration was continued ; and in 
January there were thoughts of depriving him, which,. how- 
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•ver, were laid aside. June 1579, his confinement was 
either taken ofF, or else he had leave to retire to his house 
at Croydon ; for we find him thefe consecrating the bishop 
of Exeter in that year, and the bishops of Winchester, 
and Lichfield and Coventry, the year following. This paft 
of his function was exercised by a particular commission 
from the queen, who in council appointed two civilians to 
manage the other affairs of his see, the two of his nomina- 
tion being set aside. Yet sometimes he had special com- 
mands from the queen and council to act in person, and 
issued out orders in his own name ; and in general was as 
active as he could be, and vigilant in the care of his diocese 
as occasion offered. In 1580, for instance, when there 
happened a violent earthquake, our archbisliop having 
issued an order for prayer and humiliation, composed a 
prayer for families throughout his diocese, which was al- 
lowed by the council, who in a letter to him commended 
his great zeal, and required him to enjoin the observation 
of his new order of prayer in all other dioceses. The 
council also referred to him the decision of a dispute that 
happened the same year at Merton college, Oxford, ot 
which he was visitor, as archbishop ; and soon after he was 
employed by the lord treasurer in a controversy between 
the university and town of Cambridge. 

This year (1580), a convocation met at St. Paul’s, at 
which, though he could not appear, yet he had a principal 
share in the transactions of it. He drew up an expedient 
for preserving the authority of the spiritual courts in the 
point of excommunications; he laid before them also a 
new form of penance to be observed for the future, better 
calculated than the former to produce a proper effect on 
offenders. It was moved in this convocation, that no bu- 
siness should be entered upon, nor any subsidy granted, 
till he was restored, and although the motion was nega- 
tived, yet they unanimously presented a petition in bis 
favour to her majesty, which they thought was a more re- 
spectful proceeding. This, however, proved inelfectual, 
nor was he restored until after he made his submission, in 
which, among other things, to clear h'imself of the charge 
of a refractory disobedience in the matter of the exercises, 
he proved that in his own bishopric, and other peculiar 
jurisdictions, he never suffered the practice after the time 
«f her majesty’s command. 

The precise time of his restiiutipn does not clearly tip- 
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par, yet sevenil of his proceedings shew, that iie was in 
the full possession of the metropolitical power in 1582, in 
which yet it is also certain he lost his eye* sight. Sir John 
Harrington imagines that his being blind was onjy a report 
circulated by his friends, in order to conceal his being in 
confinement by the queen’s order in his own house, but 
Strvoe has amply refuted this supposition. He was also 
jnJi broken down by hard study and infirmities, especially 
the strangury tutd colic, with which he had long been 
umicted; and iK^sing all hopes of recovering lu3 sight, he 
resigned his see towards the latter end of 1 5S2, and a/* 
though by no means a favaurite with his royal mistress at 
this time, she thought proper to grant him a pension for 
his life. With this provision be retired to Croydon, where 
he died July 6, 1583, and was interred in that church, 
where a stone monument was erected to his memory. 

Strype has ably vindicated his memory from the rnisre* 
presentations of Fuller and Heylin, who consider him 
too much inclined to puritanism ; and observes, that in the 
times in which be lived, when be was better known, bis 
episcopal abilities, and admirable endowments for spiritual 
government, as well as his great learning, were much ce- 
lebrated. He was a man, says Strype, of great firmness 
and resolution, though of a mild and affable temper, and 
friendly disposition ; in his deportment courteous and en- 
gaging, not easily provoked, well spoken, and easy of 
access; and in bis elation not at all alFectiiig grandeur or 
state, always obliging in his carriage, as well as kind and 
grateful to his servants, and of a free and generous spirit. 
Strype allows, what indeed is obvious, that he used great 
moderation towards tiie puritans, to whose interest in tlie 
cabinet, joined to bis own merits, his preferment was in a 
great measure owing; and had they repaid this moderation ' 
by a corresponding behaviour, he would have less seldom 
incurred the displeasure of the court *, who thought his 
favours ill-bestowed on men of restless and turbulent disr 


* Grindal bail the mi^rortune to 
Strive a queen who medilied too much 
in matters atrove her coin|>rehenfiion ; 
but it was not on occounr of leligion 
only that ho lost her favour. At one 
tiiim, Julio l)org:arneoi, an Italian phy- 
sician, was in great estimation in ibis 
country with the people of quality, 
though infamon.s for his profioionoy in 
the composition of poisons. 'I'lie e,arl 


of Leicester, who was perhaps idt 
dehied to him for ^errice5 of this kind, 
was excessively altar.hed to him ; and 
through that nobleman’s interferenoe, 
Grindal, who had condemned the mar* 
riage (if Julio to another man’s wife, 
lost the queen’a favour for ever.— 
Lodge's Illustration.^, \’ol. 11. p. 157. 
Jiee alsr» Harrington’s View, aud 
Camden’s Annals. 
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positions. He had a great respect for the eminent re- 
formers abroad, Calvin, Luther, Melanclhon, Bucer, Peter 
Martyr, Ballinger, Zanchius, and others, with whom he 
had contracted a friendship during his exile, and always 
carried on a correspondence ; and he was very instrumental 
in obtaining a settlement for the French protestants in 
their own way of worship, approaching to the Genevan, 
who were allowed to assemble in the Walloon church in 
Threadneedle^-street, which has ever since been a French 
church. 

Collier, whose authority is of some consequence in this 
Case, clears Gnndal from ’all imputations of puritanism, 
and speaking of the articles at one of his mctropoliticaL 
visitations, observes, that he was no negligent governor^ 
nor a person of latitude or iiulifrerence for the ceremonies 
of the churchy hut, on the other hand, he was more 
deeply concerned for her doctrines, and a strenuous as- 
sertor of them. lie was celebrated as a preacher in king 
Edward VI. ’s time, both at court and in the university ; 
and in the beginning of queen Elizabeth’s reign, when the 
protestant religion was to be declared and inculcated to the 
|)eople, he was one of the chief persons em[)loycd in the 
pulpit at 8t. Paul’s, and before the ([uecn and nobility. 

Besides what have already been noticed, Grindal as- 
sisted Fox in his Marty rology, in which is printed a com- 
position of liis entitled a ‘‘ Dialogue between Custom and 
Truth,” written in a very clear manner, in refutation of 
life doctrine ^of the corporal presence in the sacrament. 
He lived and (lie<l uamarriod, yet does not seem to iiave 
amassed much wealth amidst all his prel'ermenls. At his 
death, however, he became a considerable benefactor to 
learning. He left OO/. per annum for the maintenance of 
a free grammar-school at Si. Begli’s, in Cumberland, near 
the place of his birth ; and for the building, &e. of it 366/. 
135. 4(/; various sums to several colleges at Cambridge, 
and cups, pictur 's, &c. to various friends. It may bei 
worth noticing, that Grindal, who, by the way, is the 
AJgrind of Spenser, first brought the tamarisk to England, 
so useful in medicine, when he returned from his exile. * 

GRISAUNT (William), a physician, astronomer, and 
mathematician, and like his countryman, friar Bacon, vio- 

' Strype’s Life of Grindal. — Biog, Brit. — Hutch Gtimberland, voL II. 
Si.— HarriugtuiVs Brief View.— Le Ntvo’s Lives of the Bishyps, 
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lontly suspected of magic, lived in the fourteenth centtfrr.. 
He studied at Merton college, Oxford ; and, probably to 
escape the disagreeable consecj^uences of such suspicions, 
went j'nto France, where he devoted himself entirely to the 
study of medicine, first at Montpelier, and then at Mar- 
seillcs. In this city he fixed his residence, and lived by 
the practice of his profession, in which he acquired much 
skill and eminence. There is no greater proof of his ge- 
nius, besides the imputations he laboured under in his 
youth, than his assiduously pursuing the method instituted 
by the Greek physicians, of investigating the nature and 
cause of the disease and the constitution of the patient. 
The time of his death is not known ; but we are told that 
he was an old man in 1350, and that he had a son, who 
was first an abbot of canons regular at Marseilles, and at 
length arrived at the pontificate under the name of Urban 
V. Bale and Pits both give lists of his works, none of 
which are known to be extant.^ 

GUIVE (John dk la), a French topographer and en- 
graver, was born in 1689 at Sedan, and going to Paris, 
entered the congregation of the priests of St. Lazare, and 
was sent by them into Poland, to be professor of divinity 
at Cracow. In a short time, liowever, he returned, and 
afterwards quitted ids congregation to devote himself en- 
tirely to mathematics and topography. He published th6 
•‘Plan of Paris,” 1729, a very good work in itself^ but 
the engraving was too imperfect ; at which the abb6 de 
Grive was so vexed, that he broke the plates, and detd!*- 
mined, in future, to engrave his works liimself^ w'hich re- 
solution he executed punctually. Being appointed geo- 
grapher of Paris, he drew the course of the river Seine, 
from its source to its mouth. .M. de la Grive assisted M. 
Cassini in determining the meridian of Paris, and under- 
took a very particidar and circumstantial account of that 
capital, which work was iar advanced at the time of his 
death, which happened April 1757. The first two drawings 
of this vast plan have been published by M. Hugnin, his 
])upil. The other most esteemed works of the abb($ de la 
Grive are, his ** Environs de Paris;” Jardins de Marly 
Terrier dii JJoinaine du Roi aux Environs de Paris 
Plan de Versailles,” &c. He also left ** Le Manuel de 
Trigonometrie Sph6rique,” published in 1754.* 

1 Bale.— Aikiu’s Biog. Memw# of * JMorori*'-**Piot. Qist. 
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GROCYN (William), a man eminently learned in bis 
day, and one of the revivers of literature, was born at 
Bristol in 1442, and educated at Winchester-school. He 
was elected thence to New college, Oxford, in 1467 ; and 
in 1471>, presented by the warden and fellows to the rec- 
tory of Newton-Longville, in Buckinghamshire. But his 
residence being mostly at Oxford, the society of Magdalen 
college made him their divinity reader, about the begin- 
ning of Richard the I lid’s reign ; and that king coming 
soon after to Oxford, he had the honour to hold a dis- 
putation before him, with which his majesty was so 
pleased, that he rewarded him graciously. In 14S5 he 
was made a prebendary of Lincoln, and in 1488 he (|uitted 
liis reader’s place at Alagdalon colU'ge, in order to travel 
into foreign countries ; for though he might be reckoned a 
great master of the Greek and J.alin languages in England, 
where the former cs|)ecially was then scarcely understood 
at all, yet he well knew that a more pvU'fect knowledge of 
it might be attained ; and accordingly lie went into Italy, 
and studied there sonic time under Demetrius Chalcondyles 
and i^ulitian. He returned to England, and fixed hilnself 
in Exeter college, at Oxford, in 141)1, where he took the 
degree of B. D. Here too he publicly taught the Greek 
language, and was the first who introduced a better pro- 
nunciation of it than had been known in this island before* 
But tiie introduction of this language alarming many, as a 
most dangerous innovation, the university divided itself 
into two factions, distinguished by the appellation of Greeks 
and Trojans, who bore each other a violent animosity, and 
])roceeded to open hostilities. Anthony Wootl says, “I 
cannot but wonder when I think upon it, to what a strange 
ignorance were the scholars arrived, when, as they would 
by no means receive it, but ratlier scoif and laugh at it ; 
some against the new pronuncis^tion ol it, which was en- 
deavoured to be settled ; others at the language itself, 
having not at all read any thing thereof. It is said that 
there were lately a company of good fellows (Cambridge 
men as ’tis reported) who, either out of hatred to the 
Greek tongue, or good letters, or merely to laugh and 
sport, joined together and called themselves 'rrojans : one, 
who was the senior, and wiser than the rest, called himself 
Priam, another Hector, a third Parys, and the rest by 
some ancient ''Projan names ; who, after a jocular way, did 
oppose as Grecians, the students of the Greek tongue.’* 

AA 2 
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In this situation Grocyn was, when Erasmus came to 
Oxi\)r{i; and it he was not this great man’s tutor, yet he 
certainly assisted him in attaining a more perfect know- 
ledge of the Greek. He was, however, very friendly to 
Erasmus, and did him manj^ kind ofliccs, as introducing 
him to arrhl>ishop Warhani, &c. He also boarded him 
gratis in his house, although he was by no means in af- 
iliient circumstances. Wc cannot be surprized therefore 
that Erasmus speaks of him often in a strain which shews 
that he entertained the most sincere regard for him, as w^ell 
as the highest opinion of his abilities, learning, and inte- 
grity. About 1590 he resigned his living, being then made 
master of Allliallows college, at Maidstone, in Kent, though 
he continued still to live mostly at Oxford. Grocyn had 
no esteem for Plato, but applied himself intensely to Aris- 
totle, whose whole vvorks he had formed a design of trans- 
lating, in conjunction with William Latimer, Linacre, and 
More, but did not pursue it. While his friend Colet was 
dean of St. Paul’s, Grocyn gave a remarkable evidence of 
tlie candour and ingenuousness of his temper. He read in 
St. Paul’s cathedral a public lecture upon the hook of 
Dionysius Arcopagita, commonly called Hierarchia Ec- 
clcsiastica it being customary at that time for the pub- 
lic lecturers, hoih in the universities, and in the cathedral 
churches, to read upon any hook, rather than upon the 
scriptures, till dean Colet reformed that practice. Grocyn, 
in the preface to his lecture, declaimed with great warmth 
against those w-ho either denied or doubted of the autho- 
rity of the book on which he was reading. But after he 
had continued to read a few weeks, and had more tho- 
roughly examined the matter, he entirely changed his 
sentiments ; and openly and candidly declared that he liad 
been in an error; and that the said hook, in his judgment, 
was spurious, and never written by him who, in the Acts 
of the Apostles, is called Dionysius the Areopagite. But 
when dean Colet had introduced the custom of reading 
lectures upon some part of the scriptures at his cathedral, 
he engaged Grocyn, according to Dr. Knight, as one of 
the most learned and able men he could meet with, in that 
useful employment. 

Grocyn died at Maidstone in 1519, of a stroke of the 
palsy^ which he had received a year before, and which 
made him, says Erasmus, sibi ipsi siiperstitem that is, 
outlive his faculties. Linacre, the celebrated pliysiciaii 
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just mentioned, was his executor, to whom he loft a con* 
sidorable legacy, as he did a small one to Vv'iiliain hilly, 
the grammarian, who was his godson. His will is printed 
in the appendix to Knight’s Life of Krasmus.” IJe luul 
indeed but little to leave, having never enjoyed prefer- 
ment ecpial to his worth yet he was a iiian of great ge- 
nerosity, which at one time obliged him to [lawn his plate 
to Dr. Young, who generously returned it by his will wiih- 
out taking principal or interest. A Latin epistle of Gro- 
cyn’s to Aldus iManutius is profixcvl to Linacro’s translation 
of^^ Proclus de SpbaMa,” printed at Venice in 144M, fol. 
Jirasmub says, that there is nothing extant of his hut this 
epistle: indeed a very elaborate and acute oue, and written 
in good Latin.” His publisliiup; nothing more seems to 
have been owing to too much deh' acy ; for, iiirasmus adds, 

he was of so nice a taste, that he had rather wiite nothing 
than write ill.” Some other things, how^cver, of his wTit- 
ing are mentioned by Bale, Lcland, and d'anner, as Trac- 
tatus contra hostioluiu Joannis Wiclevi Epistolx ad 
Krasmum et alios ; Grammatica “ V ulgaiia puerovutn;” 

Kpigrammata Nota in Terentium,” and Isago- 

gicum quoddam.” ^ 

GROKNVELT (John), a phyNician, and member of the 
royal college of London, in the seventeenth century, was 
born at Deventer, in the province of Overyssel ; he siiulied 
and graduated at Utrecht, where he began the practice of 
his profession. He likewise studied under a celehraitul 
lithotomist of Ainsterdarn, from whom he learnt that arc, 
and whose Csieeiii he acquired by the dexterity with which 
Jie performed the operation, inscunnch that by his will this 
master beejueathed all his iustniincnts to Grocnvelt, with a 
reciuest that he should employ them for th(i good of man- 
kind. After this tirim he practised this art almost exclu- 
sively. He left three treatises ; the first entitled “ Disser- 
tatio lithologica variis ohservationibus ct figuris illustrata,” 
J^otul. lost. 2. Practica qua humani morbidescrihu!)- 
tur,” Franefort, 16S8. 3, Tractatus de tutoCanthari- 

III Uie iKMv oflilion of AVooirs athc- in 1./17 llie vicar.T 2 :c of Sr. 
nre U'e liiid that ho hfcuuru* prebfiidaiy Je^ry. lie is also s.iid to Ii.ive 
of South Searle in tho ehiirch of F.m- cqiptled Cusiiln^rl ToiisUll in in<' I'iun'i n 
coin; in 1493 he appears to have re- of liast IVckliam, iu the ut 

hi. 5 ne(l the rectory of Depcion ; in 15 13 Sheicham. 
that of Sheppertuii in Middlesex; and 

■ Leland. — Bale. — Tanner.— Alh. Ox. vol. I. — new edit, bv Tlli>s — Jorhn’s 
aud Knight’s Lives of Erasmus, and Knight’s Life uf Cokt. — W'jod’s Ainiais. 
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dum in Medicina usu interno,’* Lond. 1698, &c. 'Fhese 
works were translated into English in 1691, 1706, 1710, 
and another of his works entitled The grounds of physic.’* 
In all these the author’s name was changed to Greenfield. 
None of our authorities specify the time of his death.' 

GROLLIER (John), an eminent patron of literature, 
was born at Lyons in 1479; and very early displayed a 
propensity towards those elegant and solid pursuits, which 
afterwards secured him the admiration and esteem of his 
contemporaries. His address was easy, his manners were 
frank, yet polished ; his demeanour was engaging, and his 
liberality knew no bounds. As he advanced in years, he 
advanced in reputation ; enjoying a princely fortune, the 
result, in some measure, of a faithful and honourable dis- 
charge of the important diplomatic situations which he 
filled. He was grand treasurer to Francis I. and ambassa- 
dor from that monarch to pope Clement VII. During his 
abode at Rome he employed the Alduses to print for him 
an edition of Terence in 1521, 8vo, and another of Bu- 
daeus’s work “ De Asse,” 1522, 4to. Of his liberality while 
in this city, Egnatio gives the following instance : I dined 
along with Aldus, his son Manutius, and other learned men 
at Grollier's table. After dinner, and just as the dessert 
had been placed on the table, our host presented each of 
his guests with a pair of gloves filled with ducats.” De 
Thou speaks very highly of his character. During his tra- 
vels he had secured from Basil, Venice, and Rome, the 
niost precious copies of books that could be purchased, 
which he bound in a peculiar style, described in our autho- 
rity. Every library and every scholar lias boasted of a 
book from Grollier’s library since it was dispersed, and 
during his life*lime it was his pride to accommodate his 
friends with the use of them. He died at Paris in 1565.® 

GRONOVIUS (John Frederic), an eminent civilian, 
historian, and critic, was born at Hamburgh in 1613. He 
had a strong inclination to learning, which induced him 
to apply to books with indefatigable diligence from bis in-* 
fancy ; and, having made great progress in his studies in 
his own country, he travelled into Germany, Italy, and 
France, where he searched all the treasures of literature 
that could be found in those countries, and was returning 


1 llces^s CycYopsedia. — ^Manget and Haller. 
S >lureri«— Dibdin’s bibliomania. 
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home by the way of the United Provinces, when he was 
stopt at Deventer in the province of Over-Issel, and there 
made professor of polite learning. After acquiring great 
reputation in this chair, he was promoted to that cd’ l-ey- 
den in 1658, vacant by the death of Daniel Heinsius. He 
died at Leyden in 1672, much regretted. By^ his \viiV, 
whom he married at Deventer, he had two sons that sur- 
vived him and were both eminent in the republic of let- 
ters : James, who is the subject of the ensuing article ; 
and Theodore Laurent, who died young, having published 

Emendationes Pandeciarum, &c. Leyden, 1605,” 8vo, 
and “ A Vindication of the Marble Base of the Colossus 
erected in honour of Tiberius Cicsar, ibid. 1097,” folio. 

Frederic Gronovins was the author of many critical 
works. Besides his edition of Casaubon’s Epistles, Hague, 

1638, in 4to, he published the following : 1. Diatribe in 
Statii Poette Sylvas,” Hague, 1637, 8vo. 'Lhis being aU 
tacked by Emeric Crucicus, who under the name of Mer- 
ciirius Frondator published an Anti-Diatribe” at Paris, 

1639, 21 mo, Gronovins published, 2. “ EIcnchus Anti- 
Diatribes Mercurii Frondatoris ad Statii Sylvas,” Paris, 

1640, 8vo. This occasioned Crucociis to publish “ Mus- 

carium ad Statii Sylvas,” Paris, 1640, Svo. 3. “ De Ses- 
tertiis, sive suhsecivorum Pecuniai veteris Grsuca) & Ro- 
inan;r3 Libri IV. Accesscruiit Lucius Volusius M-.ccianns, 
J. (\ & Balbus Mensor de Asse,” &c. Deventer, 1643, 
Svo, Amsterdam, 1656, 8vo, and Leyden, 1691, 4to, in 
which last edition, publisiicd by his son .lames Gronovius, 
are added Pasebasii Grosippi, (i. e. Casparis Schioppii) 
Tabuku Numerariic ; .lohannis Freder. Gronovii Mantissa 
pcciini'.c veteris, & tres 'AvrE^nywei; de Fcenere Unciario & 
eentesimis Usuris; item de llyperpyro ; Salmasii Epistola 
ix, ad earn Responsio; & Koyacim ria^ccice xai Nia, Griece & 
J.atine.” 4. “ Notoe in Senecarn Philosopliuiii & Rheto- 
rein;” first printed separately at Leyden, 1649, 12mo, and 
afterwards reprinted in the Elzevir edition of Seneca cum 
Notis Variorum,” 1673, 3 vols. Svo. 5. Monobihlos Ec- 
clesiasticarum Observatiouum,” 1651, 12mo. G. “ Obser- 
vationum Lib. IV.” Deventer, 1652, 12mo. 7. “ Statius 

ex recehsione J. F. Gronovii, cum cjusdeiu Notis,” Am- 
sterdam, 1653. Our autlioFs notes were reprinted in the 
edition of Statius published by John Vccnhusiiis at Ley - 
den, 1671, in Svo. And Statius as revised by him was pub- 
lished by Christian Daumius with the Coaimentarie^ of 
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Barthius in 2 vols, 4to, at Zwickaw in 1664. 8. Senccic 

TragcedisB cum Notis Jobannis Fredeiici Gronovii & variis 
aliorum,’* Leyden, 1661, 8vo. His Notes were reprinted 
with improvements in the edition of Seneca’s tragedies 
published by his son James Grouovius at Amsterdam, 1682, 
8vo. 9. “ Observationum Libri tres,” Leyden, 1662, 8vo. 
10. Plautus ex recensione Job. Fred. Gronovii, cum 
Notis Variorum,” Leyden, 1664, and 1684, 8vo. 11. 
‘‘ Titus Livius ex recensione & cum Notis Job. Frid. Gro- 
novii, additis integris Caroli SigoniL & selectis Variorum 
Notis,” Amsterdam, 1665, and 1679, 3 vols. 8vo ; which 
last edition of 1679 is preferable to the former, on account 
of the notes of Henr}^ Valesiusand James Gronovius, which 
were added to it. Our author had published an edition of 
Livy revised by him at Leyden in 1645 and 1634 in 3 vols. 
12mo, and in 1661 and 1678, in one volume, 12mo. His 
Notes upon Livy were printed separately at Leyden in 
1645, 12mo. But several things in this edition of 1645 
are omitted in the larger editions of 1675 and 1679. 12. 

^‘Plinii Historia Naturalis,” Leyden, 1669, 3 vols. 8vo. 
13. Tacitus,” Amsterdam, 1673, 2 vols. 8vo, reprinted 
at Amsterdam, 1685, 2 vols. 8vo. 14. ‘‘ Note in Hugonis 
Grotii Libros tres de Jure Belli & Pacis,” Amsterdam, 
1680, 8 VO. 15. Observationes ad Bened. Petrocorii de 
Vita B. Martini carmiiuim libros sex,” published in Dau- 
mius’s edition of Petrocorius, Leipsic, 1682, 8vo. 16. 

Auli Gellii Noctes Atticac,” Leid. 1687, 8vo. His notes 
are reprinted in his son’s edition, Leid. 1706. 17. Note 

in Phaidri Fabulas,” published by his son in the edition of 
Leyden, 1703, 8vo. 18. “ De Musmo Alexandrino Dis- 
sertatio,” inserted in his son’s Thesaurus.” 19.. “ Oratio 
de lege regia, &c.” Leyden, 1678. A translation of this 
in French was published by Barbeyrac vidth Noodt’s trea- 
tise upon liberty of conscience, Amst. 1714, 8vo. A great 
many of Gronovius’s Letters are published in Barman’s 

Sylloge Epistolarum.” * 

GttONOVlUS (James), son of the preceding, was born 
October 20, 1645, at Deventer, and learned the elements 
of the Latin tongue there ; but, going with the family in 
1658 to Leyden, he carried on his studies in that univer- 
sity with incredible industry under the eye of bis father, 
who had the greatest desire to make him a complete scho*- 
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lar. In this view he not only read to him the best classic 
authors, but instruc|)pd him in the civil law. About 1670, 
he made the tour of England, and visited both the univer- 
sities, consulting their MSS. ; and formed an acquaintjinre 
witli several eminent scholars, particularly Edward 
Pocock, Dr. John Pearson, and Dr. Meric Casaubon, which 
last died in his arms. He was much pleased with the in- 
slitiition of the royal society, and addressed a letter to iliein 
ill approbation of it. After some months’ stay in England, 
he returned to Leyden, where he published an edition of 
Macrobins that year in Svo, and another of Polyliius the 
same year at Amsterdam, in 2 vols. Svo. The same year 
he was also o He red the professorship heUl by liogcrsius ; 
but, not having finished the plan of hi^ travels, be di;ciinod, 
though the professor, to engage his acceptance, proposed 
to hold the place till liis return. 

He had apparently other views at that lime, for having 
e.xperienccd many advantages to his literary pursuits by Ins 
visit to England, he resolved to st^e France. In his tour 
thither, he passed through the cities of Hrabaut and Ehin- 
ders; and arriving at Paris, was re<v'ived with all tlic re- 
spect due to his father’s reputation and Ins own mcjit, whicli 
presently brought him into the acquinnliince of Cluiplain, 
d’llerbelot, Thevenot, and several other persons of distin- 
guished learning. This satisfaction was soinewliat damped 
by the news of his father’s death in li)72 ; so6n after wliich 
he left Paris to attend Mr. Paats, amhus^aJor e\traordinary 
from the States-general to the court of Spain. Tliey set 
out in the spring of 167J; and our autiior went tlience 
into Italy, where, visiting Tuscany, he was entertained 
with extraordinary politeness by tlie great duke, who, 
among other marks of esteem, gave him a very considera- 
ble stipend, and the professor’s place of Pisa, vacant by 
the death of Chi men tel. I’his nomination was the more 
honourable, both as he had the famous Henry Norris, af- 
terwards a cardinal, for his colleague ; and as he obtained 
it by the recommendation of Magliabecchi, whom he fre- 
quently visited at Florence, where he had an opportunity 
of consulting the MSS. in the Medicean library. 

Having spent two years in Tuscany, be quitted his pro- 
fessorship ; and visiting Venice and Padua, he passed 
through Germany to Leyden, wdience he went to take pos- 
session of an estate left him by his mother’s brother, at 
Deventer. Here he sat down closely to bis studies, and 
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was employed in preparing an edition of Livy in 1679^ 
when he was nominated to a professor's place at Leyden, 
which he accepted ; and by bis inaugural speech obtained 
an augmentation to the salary of 400 florins a year, which 
was continued to his death. He was particularly pleased 
with the honour shewn to his merit ; and Leyden being the 
city preferred by him, as the place of his education and 
his father’s residence, he resolved never to leave it for the 
sake of any other preferment. In this view he refused the 
chair of the celebrated Octavio Ferrari at Padua, and de- 
clined the invitation of Frederic duke of Sleswick to accept 
a considerable stipend for a lecture at Kell, in Holstein. 
This post was offered him in 1696, and two years after- 
wards the Venetian ambassador at the Hague made him 
larger oflers to eng*agediim to settle at Padua; but he 
withstood all attempts to draw him from Leyden, as his 
lather had done before him; and, to engage him firmer to 
them, in 17012, the curators of that university gave him the 
lecture of geography, with the same augmentation to the 
stipend as had been given to his predecessor Philip Clu- 
verius. 

He was revising Tacitus in order to a new edition, when 
he lost his youngest daughter, September 12, 1716, and 
he survived her not many weeks. The loss proved insup- 
portable ; he fell sick a few days after it, and died of grief, 
October 21, aged seventy-ont\ He left two sons, both 
bred to letters; the eldest being a doctor of physic, and 
the youngest, Abraham, professor of history at Utrecht, 
His valuable library, long retained in the possession of the 
family, and for which 30,000 florins had been offered by 
the late empress of Russia, was sold by auction at Leyden 
about 1785, and produced only 5000 florins. It is re- 
marked of James Gronovius, that he fell short of his father, 
in respect of modesty and moderation, as far as he exceeded 
him in literature : in bis disputes, he treated his antagonists 
with such a bitterness of style as procured him the name of 
the second Scioppius, the justness of which censure ap- 
pears throughout his numerous works, although they must 
be allowed to form a stupendous monument of literary in- 
dustry and critical acumen. The following list is pro- 
bably correct: 1. “ Macrobius, cum notis variorum,” Leyd. 
1670, 8vo, London, 1694, 8vo. 2. Polybius cum suia 
ac ineditis Casauboni, &c. notis,” Gr. & Lat.” Amst. 1670, 
2 vols. 8vo. 3. ‘‘ Tacitus,”* ibid. 1672> 2 vols. 8yo, and 
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'Utrecht, 1721, 4to, enlarged by his sou Abraham. Harwood 
says it is an iiilinitely better and more uselul edition tliaii 
that of Brotier. 4. Supplementa hicunarniii in /Enea 
Tactico, Dione Cassio, et Ainuno,” l.eyden, 1675, 8vo. 
5. Dissertationes Epistolica:,” Anist. i678, Svo, ronsist- 
ing of critical remavks on various authors. I’liose lie made 
on Livy involved him in a dispute with Fiibreiti, who hav- 
ing attacked our critic in his work “ De Aqnis et Aqiia'duc- 
tibiis vcteris Romuc,” Gronovnis answered iiitii in, 6. “ Ke- 
sponsio ad cavillationcs R. Eabretti,” Leyden, J685, 8vo. 
Fabretti, wdio is treated here with very little ceremony, 
took his revenge in a woik, the title of which is no bad 
specimen of literary railing, Jasilbei ad Gronoviuin Apo- 
logema, in ejusque "ritiviiitia sen do Tito Livio somnia 
animadversiones,” Naples, 1G86, 4to. 7. “ Fragmentuiu 
Stepliani Byzantini Gramuiatici de Dodonc, 8cc.” Leyden, 
1681, 4to. 8. Henrici Valesii Notir, &c. in llarpocra- 
lionem,” Leyden, 1682, 4to, reprinted in Blancard's edi- 
tion of Uarpocration, in U)vS3. “ Sencciu Tragcdia*,'’ 
Amst. 1G82, 12mo. This is the edition which his failuT 
was preparing when he died. 10. “ Exercitationes m a- 
demiem de pcrnicie et casu JiuliC,” Leyden, 1683, 4t<>, an 
endeavour to reconcile the accounts of St. [vlatthew and 
St. Luke of the death of Judas. Tliis involved him in a 
quarrel with Joachim Feller, against whom Gronovius de- 
fended himself in a second edition of liiis tract published 
at Leaden in 1702, and opened there a controversy with 
Perizouius. This produced from Gronovius, 1 i. Notitia 
ct illustratio dissertationis iiuperir de inorte Juda*,” Ley- 
den, 1703, 4to; to which Perizonius replied, but the coiii- 
hataiUs became so warm that the curators of the university 
of Leyden thought proper to silence them both. 12. 

C.^istigalioiies ad paraphrasim Griccam Enchiridii Epic- 
Icti ex codice Medicco,” Delft, 1683, Svo. This includes 
the notes published in Bcrkclius’s edition of 1670. 13. 

Dissertatio de origine Romuli,” Leyden, 1684, Svo, in 
which he treats the commonly received notion of the ori- 
gin of Romulus and llemus, and their being nursed by a 
wolf, as fabulous. 14. ‘‘ Gemmx et sculpturte antiquic, 
&c.” a Latin translation of Leonard Augustini’s Italian de- 
scription of these antiquities, wdth a learned preface by 
our author. 15. “ Pomponii MeUc libri tres de situ orbis/' 
Leyden, 1685, Svo, without his name, and containing an 
^ittack on Vossius’s observations on that author. Vossius 
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having defended himself in an appendix to his Observa- 
tiones ad Melam,” printed at London in 1686, 4to, Gro- 
novius replied in, 16. “ Epistola de argiitiolis Isaaci Vossii,” 
1687, 8vo, with his usual severity, which he increased in 
his notice of Vossius in a new edition of Pc Mela, in 1696. 
This edition, besides the extracts of the cosmography of 
Julius and Honorius, and that ascribed to ^Ethicus, which 
were inserted in the former edition, contains the anony- 
mous geographer of Ravenna. 17. Epistola ad Johan- 
iiem Georgiuin GraDvium V. Cl. de Pallacopa, ubi De- 
scriptio ejns ab Arrianofiictaliberatur ab Isaaci Vossii frus- 
trationihus,’’ I.O) don, 1686, Svo. 18. Notm ad Lucia- 
num,” printed in Gnevius’s edition of Lucian in 2 vols. 
Amst. 16S6, «Sv<). 19. Variac Loctioncs & Notuj in Stc- 

phanum Byxuntinnm de Urbibus inserted in the edition 
of that anchor published by Abraham Ceikelius at Leyden 
in 1688, folio. 20. ‘‘ Cchetis I’hebani l^abnla Gracce & 
Latinc,” Amst. 1689, Svo. 21. Auli Gcllii Nodes At- 
tica^, cum Notis Ernendationibus Johannis Frederici 
Oronovii,” Leyden, 1687, 8vo, 1706, 4to. 22. M. T. 
(jiceronis Opera qiue extant omnia,” Leyden, 1692, 4 vols. 
4to, and 1 1 in l2ino. 23. Ammiani Marcellini Rerimi 
gestarum, qui de XXXI supersnnt, Libri XVII 1.” Leyden, 
1698, in folio and 4to. 24. Johannis Frederici Gronovii 
de Sestertiis seu suhsecivarum PeciiniaB veteris Gr-xcac & 
RomaiicC Libri IV. &c.” Leyden, 1691, 4to, with several 
additions. 2/5. “ De Icuncula Smetiana. qua Harpocrateni 
indigitarunt,” Leyden, 1693, 4to. 26. Memoria Cosso- 
niana; idest, Danielis Cossonii Vita breviter dcscripta, cui 
annexa nova Editio veteris Moniiincnti Ancyrani,” Leyden, 
1695, 4to. 27. Abrahami Gorlaei Dactylotheca cum Ex- 
plicatioriibus,” Leyden, 1695, 4to. 28. Harpocrationis 
lie Vocibus Liber; accedii Diatribe Henrici Stephani ad 
locos Isocratcos,” Leyden, 1696, 4to. 29. “ O ratio de 
primis Jncrementis L/rbis Lugduni,” Leyden, 1696, 4to. 
30. Thesaurus GiLCcaruin Aiitiquitatum,” Leyden, 1697, 
&c. 13 vols. folio. Grouovius cannot he sufficiently com- 
mended for having undertaken this work after the example 
of Grxvius, who published a body of the Roman antiqui- 
ties. Laurent Beger, having found some things to object 
to in the three first volumes of this work, published at Ber- 
lin in 1702, in folio, “ Colioquii quorundam de tribus pri- 
mis Thesauri Anti(|uitatum Grxearum voluminibus, ad 
eorum Auctorem Relatio.” 31. “ Geographia antiqua; 
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hoc est, Scylacis Periplus Maris IMediterranci, &c. &c.’* 
Leyden, U>97, 4lo. 32. “Appendix ad Geographiam an- 
tiquum,” la ydcn, 1699, 4to. 33. “ Manethonis Apoteles- 
iiiaticoruiri l.ibri sex, nunc primum ex Bibliotlieca INledi- 
cea rruti,” Leyden, 169S, 4l.>. 31. “Do diio))us Lapi- 

d lb us in agro Duyvonvoordiensi roporris,” Leyden, hifn;, 
4to. 3,5. “ Hyccpiius do Capitoliu Poinano, emu Notis 
Gronovii,” Leyden, 1096, 8vo. 36. Q. Curlins ciuii 
Gronovii & Variorum Notis,” Amsterdam, 16.66, Svo. 37. 

Suetonius a Salmasio roeensitus cum iMncinlalionibus J. 
Gronovii,” Leyden, 169S, 12mo. 3S. “ Plnrdri Fabuliu 

enm Joan. Fred. Cjronovii & Jar, Gronovii Notis Nicolai 
Dispontini colloctancis,” Lt^yden, 1703, 8vo. 39. “ Ar- 
riani Nicoinedicnsis Fxpeditionis Alexandri Libri septeni, 
& Historia Indica,” l.eyden, 1704, folio. This etlition is a 
very l)e:uitirul one ; and Gronovius (iispla 3 ^s in it. the same 
extent of it*aniing', which he does in all his other wriling.s, 
and the same rude censure of all men of learning, who arc 
not ol‘ liis o[>niion. 40. “ Miniitii Kelicis Octavius : acc'c*.- 
duut Ciccilius Cyprianus do Idoloruin Vanitate, 6c Julius 
Firmicus Matcunus d<; Krrore profanaruin lleligiomnn,” 
Leyden, 1709, Svo. 41. “ Infamia Emondatiomnn in Me- 
iiiuulri Keliquias nuper editarum. Trajccii ail Ilheniim, 
auctore Phileleutliero Lipsiensi. Accedit Uesponsio M. 
Lncilii Profutnri ad EpLstolam Caii Verarii PldU lL'nis, (jua; 
extal parte IX Bibliothecae selcotie Jo. Cluiici,” Li'yden, 
1710, i 21110 . In this he attacks Dr, Bentley, v. ho iGid as-r 
sumed the name of Pliilelcni herns Lip ;ie^.^’'s : :ir}d \ a ' ( lore, 
who had piiiilislied an edition of the fragnif'o^s oj* .^-rn.inder 
and Philander, and to wiioni he a'^rribes iho iuhciied 

in liie “ iiibliotlietpie eln/isic,” vvliich he an'.in 'd\ u|Hiii. 
42. “ Docreta Hoinana 6c A aalica pro Jud-cis a I nilimu 
d'vimnn per Asia' ''•Iinori-i urhes secm\' obeuiid.ini, a a 
j>ho collecta in Libro XIV. Archa^ologi-.r, sed inaie nJer- 
versa 6c cxpiincta, in [iiiblicani Incein rcstitiua. Aci’c hint 
Siiifhe aliquot ioca a vitiis pnrgata,” Leyden, 1711, .">vo, 
T’he notes on Suidas are levelled against Liuloifus Ku .ter, 
who iiad publi.slied an edition of Suidas at (himbridg.' in 
1705 in 3 vohs. folio, luid who wrote in ^iiuiication oi lihn- 
.self, “ Diatriba L. K. in qua Editio Suitla? (’anutlirigionsis 
contra Caviilationes Jacobi Gronovii Ari.starciii Levdtmsis 
defenditnr,” in.sertcd in the 24th tome of ilm Bibiiolb.jrpK* 
choisio, p. 49, atid printea ocparatcly in 12inn. 'I'lienj Vva *. 
liltewiso a Uvw edition with additions puldislie.i at 
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dam in 1712, 8vo, under the title of Diatriba Anti-Gro- 
noviana,’* 43. Liulibria nialevola CJcrici, vcl Proscrip- 
i\o pruvse Mercis ac Mentis pravissimac, quam cxponit in 
Minutio Felice Joannes Clcricus tom. 24. Bibliothecae se- 
lectaB,” Leyden, 1712, 8vo. 44. “ Recensio brevis Muti- 
lationiim, qnas patitur Suidas in Editionc nupera Canta- 
brigiae anni 1705, ubi varia ejus Auctoris loca perperam in- 
tellecla illustrantur, emendantur, & supplentur,” Leyden, 
1713, 8vo. 45. Severi Sancti, id cst, Eiideleichii Rhe- 
toris de Mortibus Bourn Carmen ab Elia Vineto & Petro 
Pithseo servatum, cum Notis Job. Weitzii & Wolfgang! Se- 
beri,” Leyden, 1 7 1 5, 8vo, with a preface, though without 
his name. 46. “ Herodoti Ilalicarnassei Historiarum Li- 
bri IX. Graece & Latinc, ciini Interpretatione Laurentii^ 
ValloD ex Codice Medicco,” Lcjyden, 1715, folio. This 
edition had not the general approbation of learned men, 
who discovered very gro^s errors in it. The reader may 
see upon this subject a piece of Kuster, entitled Exam'eii 
Criticum Editiouis nuvissima) Herodoti Gronovianac,” in- 
serted in the 5th tome of M. Ic Clerc’s Bibliothcque an- 
cienne & moderne, p. 383, and another of Stephen Ber- 
gler in the Acta Eruditoruin of Leipsic for 1716, p. 201, 
337, and 417. Gronovius in this edition has attacked in 
the most furious manner several of the greatest men in the 
republic of letters, particularly Laurentius Valla, ^milius 
Portus, Henry Stephens, Hoistenius, Dr. Thomas Gale, 
Ezechiel Spanheini, Salmasius, Isaac Vossius, Tanaquil 
Faber, John le Clcrc, Kuster, Bochart, Graevius, &c. He 
had a very extensive corrcspondenc'e with the men of learn- 
ing in Europe, and the utmost that can be said for his in- 
temperate treatment of .so many learned contemporaries, 
is, as we have been told, that his ilioughts of many of them 
were kinder than his words.* 

GRONOVIUS (John Fredeuick), a physician and bo- 
tanist of considerable learning, the son, we presume, of the 
preceding, was born in Holland, in 1690. He took his 
cjpetor’s degree at Leyden in 1715, on which occasion he 
published a dissertation upon camphor, of the natural his- 
tory and preparation of which he gives much new informa- 
tion. He settled at Leyden, and became one of the chief 
magistrates. He adopted the prevailing taste of his coun- 

* Nireron, yol. II,— Gen. Diet. — Morcri.— Baillet Jugemens dei S^avani.— 
Muihuir rolyliistou— Saxii Oiiuiuaift. 
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trymcn for making collections of natural history, and in 
1740 published bis “ Index Suppellectilis Lapideiu,” or a 
scientific catalogue of his own collection of minerals, drawn 
up under the inspection, aiid with the assistance of Lin- 
rneus. In a letter to Haller, in 1 7 ."7, lanniLUs mentions 
Gronovius, wiih Buriiiaiui aiui Adrian Van Hoyen, as prin** 
cipally anxious to iiiciViiM* ilieir eol!eeri(;iis of dried plants, 
instead of studying gentM*a; uiueh siiuly LiniiiLiis was de- 
stined to revive, thaniovius received from Claj ton various 
tpccimcns of Virginian plants, which he, wdtli the assist- 
ance of Linnicus, then resident in Holland, arranged ac- 
cording to the sexual system, and with proper spccilic cha- 
racters, dcscrii)lioris, and synonyms, published under the 
^Ktle of Flora Virginica,” 1739, Svo. A second part or 
supplement of the same work ap[)carcd in 174.3, and a third 
was preparing when he died. 'I'his last being aftciavards 
incorporated wltli the two former, » the whole was published 
in I76 l', 'I to, by his son. 

In 1755, came out his Flora Orientali*<,” Svo, the ma- 
terials of whicli w^cre alforded by the. collection made by 
Rauwolf, in his travels in the Fast during 1573, 1574, ai>d 
1575, and which, by favour of i|ucen CJbrisLina of Sweden, 
came afterwards into the hands of the learned Vossius, wdio 
allow’ed the cliief British botanists of his day study and 
quote it. Gronovius dett'rmined by it above 330 species of 
oriciiral plants, wiiicli was a \aluahU; addition to the know- 
ledge ol’ that tiay. 'I’lic work is arranged after the Lin - 
n eaii method, hut trivial nanu\s, ihougli invented and pub- 
lished in the first edition of the Species Plantarnm,” two 
years before, are not adopted, nor does the author apju'ar 
to haveuseii t’lis jinhlicaiion. He w-as, however, \n frc(}ucnt 
correspoiulencc with Linnirns, whom lie furnished with nii- 
jncroiis specimens f»f y\iiierican plants sent by Clayton, aiuh 
with wdioiri he conferred t>n the subject of fi'-hes am«)ngst 
others, liallcr mentions him as having written lixirned 
notes to the 2()ih and following books of Pliny. He con- 
tinuedto enrich his museum, and to devote it to the use oP 
all who were desirous of consulting it, as long as he lived. 
In 1750 Gronovius is represented as labouring under the 
gout, as well as a hernia, hut lie liv’ed to the age of se- 
venty-two, dying in 1762. liis herbarinin was, after the 
death of his son, purchased by sir Joseph Banks.* 

' Recs’-s Cyclopnfdiii, to which we are indebted for the whole of (his and the 
next article, not havinjj found A notice of eilUcr lu uiiy othei woik. 
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GRONOVIUR (Laurence Theodore), son of the pre- 
ceding, was born at I^eydcn in 1730. He took the degree 
of doctor of laws, and, like his father, attained to the chief 
civil honours of his native place. From him he imbibed a 
taste for natural history, and, as we have already men- 
tioned, edited the latest and completest edition of the 
‘‘ Flora Virginica.” He particularly excelled in the 
knowledge of fishes ; but most departments of systematic 
zoology engaged his attention. He published in 1754, his 

Museum Ichthyologicum,” a handsome folio, with ample 
descriptions of the species. The second part appeared in 
1756, accompanied by descriptions of the serpents in his 
father’s museum. In 1763 appeared the “ Zoophylacii 
Gronoviani fasciculus primus,” containing descriptions 
a few quadrupeds, more amphibia, aud a still greater num- 
ber of fishes, all from the same museum ; the latter illus- 
Irated by 13 good plates, exhibiting 38 species. The se- 
cond fasciculus of the same work, published in 1764, de- 
scribes the insects of his collection, of which numerous 
j«pccies are engraved on four copper plates. A third and 
last, with three plates, came out in 1731, after the death 
of the author, which happened in 1777. He published in 
1760 a very valuable work in 4to, entitled Bibliotheca 
Regni Animalis atque Lapidei,” on the plan of the “ Bib- 
liothecDG Botaniem” of Linnicus and Reguier, with an ex- 
cellent Index Rerum, highly useful in such a publication. 
He furnished, moreov^er, an appendix of G5 quarto pages to 
the said work of Seguier.* 

GROS (Nicholas le), a learned French theologian, 
was born in December 1075, at llhcims, of obscure and 
poor parents. The religious of St. Genevieve, who served 
tile parish of St. Denis at Uheims, undertook his educa- 
tion, and he was admitted doctor of divinity in that city in 
1702, and became successively chaplain at Notre Dame, 
canon of the collegiate church of St. Symphorien, and, in 
170 1, canon of the cathedral at Rheims. He was also 
made governor of the little seminary of St. James by M 
Le Teliier, but was deprived of that office on this gentle- 
man’s death in 1710, and forbidden to preach or confess, 
on account of his zealous opposition to the bull Unigenitus. 
Being afterwards excommunicated by M. de Maille, who 
succeeded M. le Tellicr as archbishop of Kheims, he went 


^ Kees's Cyclopaedia. 
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to Paris, and afterwards to Holland, where lie remained 
about a year with father Quesnel and Messrs. Petitpied 
and Fouillou ; but when Louis XIV. died, the proceedings 
at Rheims were declared null, and M. le Gros returned 
thither in 1716. He was a zealous promoter of the appeal 
to a future council, and was the soul of the faculty of thco- 
logy ; but M. de Mailli obtained a letlre de cachet against 
him in 1721, by which he was banished to St. John de Luz. 
This sentence, however, he evaded, by living concealed 
four or five years. In 1725, he went into Italy to observe 
what passed in the council appointed by Benedict XlII. 
and at length retired to Holland, and there spent the last 
twenty -five years of his life, excepting a voyage he made 
^■Knglaiid. The archbishop of Utrecht chose him pro- 
lessor of divinity in his seminary at Amcrsforl, and he 
died at RliinwicL, near Utrecht, December 4, 1751, aged 
76. His principal works are, 1. “ Le llenverseinent des 
Libcnes de TUglise Gallicaiie dans ralfaire tie la Constitu- 
tion Unigenitus,” 2 vols. i2mo.. 2. La Sainte Bible tra- 
<liutc sin* les textes originunx, avec les (lifferences de la 
Vulgate,” 1739, 8vo. iVl. Rondet pidolished a new edition 
of this work 1756, in 6 small vols. 12mo. ; but, on account 
of some alterations, it is not esteemed. 3. “ Sept Leitres 
Thoologiques centre le Traite des Prels vie Commc'rce, et 
en general contre toute Usurc,” 4io. 4. Dogma Lccle- 
siye circa Usurum oxpositum, et vindicaluiia with several 
other pieces in Latin against usury, 4to. 5. “ Observa- 
tions stir line Lettre aitribuce a leu M. de Launoi sur 
rUsure,” 4to. 6. “ Kclaircissement historicjiie et dogina- 
tique sur la Contrition,” 12mo. 7. Motifs iiivincibics 

d’Attachement ii I’Eglise Romaine pour les Catlioliques, 
oil de Re-union pour les pretendus Refonnes,” 12mo. 
55. Meditations .sur la Concorde des Evangiles,” 3 vols. 
12mo. 9. Sur rEpitre aux Uornains,” 2 vols. 12mo. 

10. “ Sur les Epltres caiioniqiies,” 2 vols. l2mo. 1 1. Me- 
inoire sur les Droits du second Ordre,” 4to. 12 . Mti- 
moire sur I’Appel an futur Concile,” 4to; several tracts 
on the Constitution, the Miracles, ascribed to M. Paris ; 
the Convulsions, &c. 13. Manuel du Chretien,” which 

contains the Psalms, the New Testament, and the Imita- 
tion, 24to. A book in twelves, entitled Eelaircisse- 
ment siir les Conciles gen^raux,” is also attributed to M* 
le Gros. ‘ 


VuL. XVI. 


^ Moreri.— LMvocaes Did. Uiiit. 
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GROSE (Francis), an eminent English antiquayy, was 
the son of Mr. Francis Grose, of Richmond, jeweller, who 
-died in 1769. He was born in 1731, and having a taste 
for heraldry and antiquities, his father jirocured him a place 
in the college of arms, which, however, be resigned in 
1763. By his father he was left an independent fortune, 
which he was not of a disposition to add to, or even to pre- 
serve. He early entered into the Surrey miiitiu, of which 
he became adjutant and paymaster; but so much hail dis- 
sipation taken possession of him, that in a situation wi ich 
above all others required attention, he was so careless as 
to have for some time (as be used pleasantly to tell) only 
two books of accounts, viz. his right and left hand pocke^ 
In the one he received, and from the other paid ; and 
too with a want of circumspection which may l)e read^ 
supposed from such a mode of hook keeping. His losses 
on this occasion roused his latent talents : with a good 
classical education he united a fine taste for drawing, which 
be now began again to culdvaie; and encouraged by his 
friends, he undertook the work from which lie derived hotli 
profit and reputation : his Views of Antiquities in England 
and Wales, which he first began to publish in numbers in 
1773, and finished in 1776. The next 3 "ear he added twi) 
more volumes to his English views, in which he included 
the islands of Guernsej^ and ,lcrscy, which were completed 
in 1787. This work, which was executed with accuracy 
and elegance, soon became a favourite with the public at 
large, as well as wdih professed antiquaries, from the neat- 
ness of the embellishments, and the succinct manner in 
which he conveyed liis information, and therefore answered 
his most sanguine expectations; and, from the time he be- 
gan it to the end of his life, he continued without inter- 
mission to publish various works, generally to the advantage 
of his literary reputation, and almost always to the benefit 
of his finances. His wit and good-liumoiiT were the abun- 
dant source of satisfaction to himself and entertainment to 
his friends. He visited almost every part of the kingdom, 
and was a welcome guest wherever he went. In the suiii- 
iner of 17 89 ho set out on a tour in Scotland ; the result 
of which he began to communicate to the public in 1790, 
ill numbers. Before he had concluded this work, he pro- 
ceeded to Ireland, intending to furnish that kingdom with 
views and descriptions of her antiquities, in the same man- 
ner be had executed those of Great Britain ; but soon after 
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his arrival in Dublin^ being at the house of Mr. Hone 
there, he suddenly was seized at table with an apoplectic 
fit, on the 6th May 1791, and died immediately. He was 
interred in Dublin. 

** His literary history,** says a friend, respectable as 
it is, was exceeded by his good-humour, conviviality, and 
friendship. Living much abroad, and in the best company 
at home, he had the easiest habits of adapting himself lo 
all tempers ; and, being a man of general knowledge, per- 
j)etually drew out some conversation that was either useful 
to liimself, or agreeable to the party, lie could observe 
iipo'i most things with precision and judgment; but his iiia- 
tural tendency was to hnmonr, in which lie excelled hotli 
A the selection of anecdote^ and his manner of telling 
tlunn : it may he said too, that ids figure rathen- assisted 
him, which was in fact the very title-page to a joke, lie 
had neither the pride nor malignity of au'diorship ; he felt 
the independency of his own talents, and was satisfied with 
them, wiiliout degrading others. His fnendships were of 
the same cast; constant ami sincere, ovcilooking s;me 
faults, and seeking out greater virtues.” 

Grose, to a stranger, says Mr. Noble, might have been 
supposed not a surname, but one selectc^d as significant of 
Ids (igure: which was more of the form of Sancho 
than FalstalF; but he partook of the properties of hoiii. 
He was us low, squat, ami rotund as llie former, and not 
less a sloven ; equalled him too in liis love of sleep, and 
nearly so in his proverbs. Jn bis wit be was a Falstalf. He 
v/as tile butt for other men to shoot at, but it always re- 
bounded with a double force. He could eat with Sanciio, 
and drink with the knight. In simplicity, probity, and a 
compassionate heart, he was wholly of the Panca breed ; 
ids jocularity could have pleased a prince. In the Su 
James’s Evening Post,” the following was proposed as am 
epitaph for him : 

Here lies Fkaxcis Grosk. 

On Thursday, May 1*2, 179L 
Death put an end to his 
Fieics and •prospects 

Mr. Grose married Catherine, daughter of Mr. Jordan, 
of Canterbury, by whom he had two sons and five daughters ; 
1. Francis Grose, of Croydon-Crook in Surrey, esq. ,a co- 
lonel in the army, governor in 1790 of New' Suuth Wales; 
1?. Onslow Grose, esq. captain of the pioneer c orps on the 
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Madras establishment, who died very lately in India ; and 
four daughters, one of whom married to Anketel Singleton, 
esq. lieutenant-governor of Landguard-Fort, in Essex. 

His works are, 1 . ‘*Tlie Antiquities of England and 
Wales,*’ 8 vols. 4to and 8vo. 2. “ The Antiquities of 
Scotland,” 2 vols. 4to and 8vo. 3. “ The Antiquities of 
Ireland,” 2 vols. 4to and 8vo, a posthumous work, edited 
by Mr. Ledwich, 1794. 4. A Treatise on ancient Av* 

mour and Weapons,” 1785, 4to. 5. ‘‘ A Classical Dic- 
tionary of the Vulgar Tongue,” 1785, 8vo. 6. ‘‘Military 
Antiquities ; being a History of the English Army from tin* 
Conquest to the present Time,” 1736, 1738, 2 vols. 4to. 
7. “ The History of Dover Castle, by the rev. Wilhain 
Darell,” 1786, 4to. 8. “A Provincial Glossary, with% 
Collection of local Proverbs and popular Superstitions,” 
1788, 8vo. 9. “ Rules for drawing Caricatures,” 1788, 
Svo. 10. “ Supplement to the Treatise on ancient Ar- 
mour and VVeapons,” 178.0, 4to. 1 1. “ A guide to Health, 
Beauty, Honour, and Riches,” being a collection of hu- 
morous advertisements, pointing out the means to obtain 
those blessings ; with a suitable introductory preface, 8vo. 
12. The Olio, a collection of Essays,” jests, small pieces 
of poetry, all highly characteristic of Mr. Grose, but the 
collection was not made by him, and we suspect all the 
contents are not from his pen; 8vo. ' 

GROSLEY (Pctkr John), a French antiquary and po- 
lite writer, was born at Troyes Nov. 18, 1718, and was 
educated in the profession of the law, but a decided turn 
for literary pursuits interrupted his legal studies, and in- 
duced him, in search of knowledge, to travel twice into 
Italy, twice into England, and once into Holland, besides 
passing a considerable part of every year at Paris, w here 
he was received into the best company, but would never 
settle. His disposition appears to have been amiable and 
liberal, as when yet a youth he gave up a legacy of 40,000 
livres in favour of his sister. At his own expcnce, too, lie 
undertook to embellish the saloon of the town house of his 
native city, Troyes, with marble busts of the e'uinent 
natives of that city, executed by Vasse, the king’s sculp- 
tor; and the first put up were those of Pithou, Ic Comte, 
Passerat, Girardon, and Mignard. He died in that city, 
Nov. 4, 1785, being then an associate of the academy of 

1 JEuropean Maj;. 1791.-*-G€Bt. Ma;. 1791. 
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inscriptions and belles lettres, and a member of our royal 
society. His principal works are, 1. ‘‘ Recherches pour 
riiistoire du Droit Fran 5 ais,” Paris, 1752, 12mo, a work 
highly esteemed. 2. Vie de Pithou,” ibid. 1756, 2 vols. 
J2mo. 3. Observations tie deux gentil-hommes Siiedois 
sur ritalie,” 1774, 4 vols. 12mo, a very lively work, and 
full of interesting anecdotes. 4. Londres,” 1770, 3 vols. 
12mo, of which nearly the same may be said, although al- 
lowances must be made for the mistakes into which a fo- 
reigner is very liable to fall. It was translated in i772, by 
Dr. Nugent, 2 vols. 8vo. 5. “ Essais historiques snr la 
Champagne.” 6. ‘‘ Ephemcrides Troyennes,” continueil 
for several years, and containing papers relative to the 
history of "IVoyes. He had also a part in the “ Memoires 
de racademic de Troyes,” and in the last translation of 
Davila; and was an useful contributor to the “ Journal En- 
cyclopcdique,” from 1771 to 1785, and to the “ Dietion- 
naire Historique.” A Life, written by himself, and some 
posthumous pieces, have been lately published. * 
GKOSSE'rESTE (Robert), aif English prelate, and 
the most learned ecclesiastic of his time, was born probably 
about 1175, of obscure parents at Striulbrook in Sullollc. 
lie studied at Oxford, where he laid the foundation of his 
skill in the Greek tongue, and was thus enabled to make 
himself master of Aristotle, whose works had been hitherto 
read only iu traiislations ; at Oxford too ho acquired a 
knowledge of the Hebrew. He afcerwartls went to Paris, 
where he prosecuted his studies of Greek and Hebrew, 
.:ud made himself master of French. Here he also studied 
the divinity and philosophy of the age, his proficiency in 
which was so remarkable as to draw upon him the suspicion 
of being a magician. At Oxford, on his return, he be- 
came celebrated as a divine, and was the first lecturer in 
the Erauciscan school in that university. In 1235 he was 
elected, by the dean and chapter, bishop of Lincoln, which 
see was then, and continues still, the largest in England, 
although Ely, Oxford, and Peterborough have been since 
taken from it. Grosseteste, who was of an ardent and ac- 
tive spirit, immediately undertook to reform abuses, ex- 
horting both clergy and people to religious observances, 
and perhaps would have been in a considerable degree suc- 
cessful, bad he not confided too much in the Doroiiiicai^ 

* Dick. Historique,— Nugent’s Preface. 
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an^ Franciscan friars, as his hdpers in the good work. But 
they being appointed by him to preach to the people, hear 
their confessions, and enjoin penance, abused th(\se op- 
portunities by exercising dominion over the superstitions 
minds of the laity, and enriched themselves at their ex- 
pence. Although, however, the hypocrisy of the Domini- 
cans and Franciscans in this instance escaped his peiu tra- 
tion, he could not ho deceived in the dissolute ciiaractei* 
and ignorance of' the more ancient orders, and was very 
strict in bis visitations, and very severe in his censures of 
their conduct, l^artl}* through this sense of his duty, und 
his Jove of justice, and partly from his wannti) of temper, 
he was frequently engaged in quarrels with convents, and 
other agents of the pope. At one time he was even ex- 
communicated hy tlie convent of Canterhury ; but ir(*iei».g 
this with contempt, he contimic*d to labour in pron'oiing 
piety, and reclrossing abnses with his usual zeal, linn.ness, 
and perseverance. Although the friars coninuied to he his 
iavouritos, and he rebuked tlie rectors and vicars of bis dio- 
cese, because they neglected to hear them preat h, and be- 
cause they discouraged the pef)ple from attending and con- 
fessing to them, in time he began to see more clearly into 
the cliaracter of those ecclesiastics, Jn 1247, two Knglisli 
Franciscans were sent into England with credentials to ex- 
tort money for the pope; a'tul when they applii d, with some 
degree of insolence, to Grosseteste, for six thousand marks, 
as the conirihulion for the diocese of Lincoln, be answereil 
them that (with submission to his holiness), the demand 
was as dlshimourahle as impracticable ; that the \n hole body 
of the clergy and people were concerned in it as well as 
himself; and that for him to give a definitive answer in an 
instant to such a demand, before the sense of the kingdom 
W'as taken upon it, wamld be rash and absurd. 

lie continued iifiersvards to exert himself in promoting 
the good of the church as to doctrine and morals, with tlio 
most upright intentions, and to the best of his knowledge, 
altiiougli it must afl'ord the present age but a poor opinion 
of his knowledge in such matters, when we find him trans- 
lating, and illustrating with commentaries, such works as 
tliose of John Damascenus, and of the spurious Dionysius 
tlie Areopagite ; and even “ The Testaments of the "I’welve 
Patriarchs,’’ which he thought a valuable monument of 
sacred antiquity, and equal in importance with the scrip- 
tures. But tlie ignorance of the times, and the difllculties 
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of acquiring divine knowledge, were in that age greatly be- 
yond what can now be conceived. In the case, however, 
of external morals, Grosseteste showed more discennncnt. 
In 1248 he obtained, afa great expence, from pope In- 
nocent IV. letters to empower him to reform the rolijjjioiis 
orders. Fortified by this authority, he first turned his at- 
tention -to the waste of large revciines hy the monastic 
orders, and determined to take into his own hand the rents 
of the religions houses, probably with a design to institute 
and ordain vicarages in his diocese, and to provide for the 
more general instruction of the people. But the monks 
having appealed to the pope, Grosseteste, in his old age, 
was obligeil to travel to l.yon^j, where Innocent re.sided, 
and whore he immediately decided against oiir biNhop, and 
treated him with much harshness of language, to which 
Gross(*tcste replied with great spirit, and went so far as to 
insinuate the power of money at the court of Rome. All, 
however, that he could do was to leave a kind of remon- 
strance, in the shape of a h)ng sermon, onci copy of wliivli 
he delivered to the pope, and others to two of the cardi- 
5ia!s, in which he sharply inveighed against the flagitious 
practices of the court of Rome, particularly the appropri- 
ation of churches to religions houses, the appeals of the 
religions to tlu? |)o|)e, and the scandalous clause in the 
l)iills oC ?70N obs(ant(\ which was the great engine of tlie 
pope’s di'»pensing power, anil ena’nlcd him to set aside ail 
staUites and customs, lie was for some lime so dtjccied 
with th(» disappoinimeiii lie had met with, that he intended 
to resign his bishopric, but upon more inainre icliictioii, 
thought it his duty to remain in his ollicc, and do all the 
good which the bigotry and ignorance of the thne:^ would 
permit. 

At borne he still opposed the lazy Italians, who had 
procured the poj c’s liMters for prcrcisions^ and were the ob- 
jects of Grosseteste’s greatest detestation, for be said “ if 
he should commit the care of souls to them, he should be 
the friend of Satan.” Upon such ]n'inciples he would often, 
with indignation, cast the hulls out of his hand, and abso- 
lutely refused to comply with them, lie was suspended at 
one time for disobeying a papal mandate of this kind. 
Pope Innocent, persisting in iji> old courses, notwitlistand- 
ing all the fair promises and assurances he had given to the 
contrary, commanded the bishop to admit an Italian, en- 
tiroJy igRorant of the EnglUh language, to a rich benefice 
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in his diocese, and he refusing to comply, was suspended 
for it the Lent fi blowing. This sentence, however, seems 
to have been soon relaxed, as we find the bishop singing 
mass at Hales the same year. A more remarkable instance 
of Grosseteste’s spirited opposition to the papal usurpations 
occurred in 1253, \vhe!i Innocent ordered his nephew, au 
Italian youth, to be promoted to the first canonry that 
should be vacant in the cathedral of Lincoln, and declared 
that any other disposal of the canonry should be null and 
void; and that he would excommunicate every one who 
should dare to disobey his injunction. The pope also wrote 
to the archdeacon of Canterbury, and to one Mr. Innocent, 
both Italians, to see this business completed, ‘with a danse 
otnon obstanfe; and to cite all conlravencrs to appear be- 
fore him without any manner of pica or excuse ; and under 
another clause of non obslante^ in two months time. 

Grosseteste wrote immediately to the pope, or to his 
agents, in the most resolute and spirited terms, almost re- 
torting, as Brown in his Fasciculus rerum expetendarum,” 
&c. observes, excommunication for excommunication.” 
This epistle, of which we have many copies now extant, 
both in manuscript and printed, is a most celebrated per- 
formance, and has immortalized the bishop’s memory, and 
endeared it to all oenerations. He insists, that tlui papal 
mandates cannot be rr.pugnant to the doctrine of Clnist 
and his apostles, and that, therefore, the tenor of his holi- 
ness’s epistles was not consonant lo the sanctity of the hedy 
see, on account of the accumulated clauses of non obstante. 
Then, that no sin can be more adverse to the doctrine of 
the apostles, more abominable to Jesus Christ, or more 
hurtful to mankind, than to defraud and rob those souls, 
which ought to be the objects of the pastoial care, of that 
instruction which by the scriptures they have a right to, 
&c. Hence he infers that the holy see, destined to edify 
and not to destroy, cannot possibly incur a siti of this kind ; 
and that no one that is not au excommunicate, ought to 
obey any such absurd mandate, though an angel from hea- 
ven should command him, but rather to revolt and oppose 
them, &c. 

The pope, on receiving this flat denial, which he little 
expected, written, as our readers may perceive, in a sar- 
castic style implying much more than is expressed, fell into 
a furious passion, exclaiming, with a stern countenanc, and 
with all the pride of Lucifer, Who is this old dotard, deaf. 
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and absurd, that thus rashly presumes to judge of my ac- 
tions ? By Peter and Paul, if the goo.lness of my own 
heart did not restrain me, I should. so chastise him, as to 
make him an example and a spectacle to all the world. Is 
not the king of England my vassal, my slave, and for a 
word speaking, woidd throw him into prison, and load him 
with iiiiamy and disgrace?” And, when the cardinals 
interposed, they had nmch ado to mollify him, by telling 
him, It w'as little for his interest to think of animadvert- 
ing on the bishop ; since, as they must all own, what he 
said was true, and they could not condemn or hlame him, 
&c.” giving the bishop, at the same time, a most noble 
testimony, hi respect of his pieU’, learning, and general 
character, as acknowledged by all the worhi : in all which, 
they confessed frankly, they were none of tlu ni to be com- 
pared to liim. The pope, however, excommunicated the 
l)i.^li.jp, and even named a successor to his see; but the 
bishop, on his part, contented himself with aj^pealing troiu 
tluj sentence to tlie tribunal of Christ, after -which he 
troubled himself no more about it, and remained quietly in 
possession of his dignity. 

'Towards the end of this summer (1253) lie fell sick at 
his palace at Buckden, and sent for fiiar John de St- Giles, 
who was a [ihysician and a divine, in both which capacities 
ho u anted his assistance, as he loresaw, to the great u?i~ 
<*asiness ol his mind, the tnmides that would sliorily belall 
the cliiircli. He tlien gave orders to the clergy of his dio- 
cese to renew the sentence of excomimmicaiion upon all 
who should infringe tht) inagna charta concerning the li- 
berties of the kingdom, which made the incumbents very 
obnoxious to many the courtiers. In all his conversations 
on this subject in his last illness, he appears to have re- 
tained the strength of his understanding, and conscious of 
the uprightness of his comiuct towards the pope, he still 
fully approved it in his heart ; nor vvas his courage in the 
least broken, or his spirits dejected, by any fulminations 
that had beeti launched against him from that quarter. 
Ilis conversations on this occasion, given by his biogra- 
plier, display bis real sentiments on the depraved and cor- 
rupt state of the papacy iu his time, the particulars or ar- 
ticles on which he grounded his charge, and that abhor- 
rence of its proceedings which does him so much honour. 

He died at Buckden, Oct. 9, 1253, and the corpse was 
carried to Lincoln, where it was met by archbishop BonU 
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face, ivho attended the funeral. He was interred in the 
upper south transept. For an account of his tomb, &c. 
we must refer to our principal authority. The pope, who 
rejoiced at his death, ordered a letter to be written to king 
Henry, enjoining him to take up the bishop's bones, cast 
them out of the church, and burn them, but this letter 
was not sent. As Grosseteste was a person of acknowledged 
piety and strictness of manners, he easily arrived at the 
beatitude, or title of Beatus^ and even at sanctity^ in 
the general estimation ; but he could never obtain these 
honours from the church, though they were solicited for 
liini in the strongest terms. Indeed, as Dr. Pegge ob- 
serves, it would have been improper and absurd for the 
popes to repute and proclaim a person to be now an holy 
beatihed saint in heaven, who in tbeir opinion had so 
openly traduced, insulted, and vilified both the see and 
court of Rome, which were still pursuing the very same 
measures he condemned, and continued to be invariably 
the same depraved, venal, and corrupt body. It is, how-* 
ever, for the honour of bishop Grosseteste, that for his 
piety and integrity, his learning and abilities, he still lives 
valued and revered in the breasts of all sober and reason- 
able men. It is plain that he did not suffer the least in 
the esteem of tlie world, any more than he did in his own 
opinion, by the anathema which pope Innocent had de- 
nounced against him. Indeed the papal censures, of which 
our prelates stood so much in dread at Lyons, in 1245 , 
had been of late so infamously prostituted, that they seem 
to have lost their efficacy. Grosseteste, in particular, paid 
no regard to that vvhicfi was denounced against him, for 
he still continued to exercise his function; his clergy also 
made no scruple of obeying him when under the sentence; 
and ids exe.quies were solemnized not only by the secular, 
but even by the regular clergy of his diocese. 

Few authors, ancient or modern, ever mention bishop 
Grosseteste without an eulogiuni, and from the many evi- 
dences brought by his biographer, he appears to have ex- 
celled all his contemporaries in learning, piety, judgment, 
and conscientious integrity in the discharge of his episcopal 
duties, and to have powerfully aided in producitig what 
we may term the preliminaries of that reformation which 
was afterwards to take place in a church so corrupt, and so 
weak, that even at this time it was not able to support 
itself against the arguments of one EDglisb prelate, lu 
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point of religion, the papists are very desirous of having 
bishop Grosseteste for their own; and it must be acknow- 
JedgeU that he was much with them doctrinal ly, and at 
first entertained a Ingh opinion of the power of the keys, 
and the personal authority of the pope; but at hist, in a 
case manifestly iinscriptural and injurious to the welfare of 
religion, he openly contemned it, and did not even regard 
dying in a state of excommunication. He had also at one 
lim^ conceived a most elevated idea of the hierarchy in 
general, thinking it superior to the regal dignity. To this 
he was led, exceeding in this respect even Bucket himself, 
by the authority of the Testaments of the Twelve Pa- 
triarchs,” and this is the best excuse that can he made for 
him ; the blindness of the times being such, that men of 
the best learning, and the greatest acuteness, had not cri- 
tical skill sufficient, though this be the first and proper 
ohjei-t of criticism, to distinguish a spurious composition 
f rom the t;no word of God. But, however, he afterwards 
ciiangod liis mind in regard to the hierarchy. IJad he 
lived in mor(3 enlightened times, when points formerly 
taken for granted as principles not to he coiil»*o\erted, 
were more muinrely canvassed and considered, his ideas 
on many religious topics wonkl have been greatly enlarged, 
and he would not have been at all averse to a separation 
from a church so venal ami ( orriipt as that of nf)me, nor 
VO a reforjiKilion both of h*'r d '\:iriu<*s and discipline. 

Hishop Grosseu^sie wa.> a severe <tu{lent to the ver}" end 
of life. He was a master of languages, of some that were 
not, tiicn generally kmnvn, and aUo of every branch of 
learning, both human ami divine, as they were then usually 
studied and professed ; and he improved many of them by 
the productions of his own pen. His erudition was truly 
multifarious, so that he may ju'^ily he said, both iu respect 
of himself and his own acquirements, and of that general 
patronage and cmcoiiragement which he alforded the li- 
terati of his time, to stand at the head in this country at 
least, of all the learning of the age. His forte seems to 
iiave been logic, philosophy, and theology, and his know- 
ledge of the scriptures was very intimate. 

For a list of his works, both publishetl, which are but 
few, and unpublished, we must necessarily refer to Dr. 
Pegge’s elaborate life of our prelate, where it occupies 
twenty -five closely printed pages in quarto. It is thought 
Grosseteste was the most voluminous writer of any English- 
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man, at least wrote more tracts, and on a greater variety 
of subjects, than any one. Archbishop Williams had once 
an intention of collecting them for publication; but as Dr. 
Pegge has very justly remarked, it is not much to be re- 
gretted that the design was not executed, when we con- 
sider the superior light and knowledge of our times, and 
how much better every thing is understood. His style is 
copious and verbose, and bordering frequently upon tur- 
gidity, abounding with uncouth words, which, though 
formed analogically, are yet new, and not very pleasing to 
a reader of the classics ; but be expresses himself iu ge- 
neral very intelligibly, particularly in his books Do 
Sphaera’’ and De Cessatione Legalium.” He proceeds 
also in bis compositions very methodically and perspicu- 
ously . * 

GROSVENOR, or GRAVENOR (Benjamin), a pious 
dissenting divine, was born in London Jan. 1 , 1675, where 
his father was an upholder. In 1693 he was placed under 
the tuition of the rev. Mr. Jollie, of Attercliffe, in York- 
shire, with whom he went through a course of studies pre- 
paratory to ordination among the dissenters; and afterwards 
studied Hebrew under Capell, formerly professor of ori- 
ental languages at Saumur, but at this time a refugee in 
Loridoiv In 1699 Mr. Crosvenor was admitted into the 
ministry, and officiated first as assistant to Mr. Oldfield, in 
Southwark, and afterwards was joint preacher of a lecture 
in the Old Jewry meeting. His biographers seem all un- 
Avilling to tell us that he was at first of the baptist persuut. 
sion, and having been baptised in 1689 by Mr. Benjamin 
Keach, became a member of his meeting for about seven 
or eight years ; but in the course of his studies he changed 
bis opinions, and was dismissed in a general inaniuT 
Irom his membership with” the baptists. In 1703 or MOl* 
he was chosen to succeed Mr. Slater in the meeting in 
Crosby-square, to which he was formally ordained in July 
1704. In 1716 he was chosen one of the lecturers at 
8alter^s-hall, which added much to liis reputation, but 
which he resigned in 1740. In 1730 the university of 

• Life of Robert Grosseteste, by Samuel Pegge, LL. D. I'r93, 4to, which 
supersedes the necessity of any- other references, except, perhaps, to Milner’s 
Church History, who has ably analyzed the bishop’s character as a divine, and 
the Archaeologia, vol. Xlll. where he is introduced as an Anglo-Norman poet. 
Dr. Pegge’s work, one of his last and best, throws great light upon the history 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
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Edinburgh conferred the degree of D. D. upon him. After 
this he continued to preach until 1749, when the increasing 
infirmities of age obliged him to desist from alt public ser- 
vices. He continued, however, his private studies, and 
kept up an amicable intercourse with his friends until his 
death, Aug. 27, 1758. Dr. Grosvenor possessed great mild- 
ness of temper, lively and brilliant wit, a candid disposition 
towards those who differed from him, and an habitual 
cheerfulness which rendered his visits peculiarly acceptable. 
He published various single sermons preached on funeral 
and other occasions ; an Essay on Health,’’ 174S, 8vo; 
and a tre»'itise on consolation, entitled “ I'he Mourner,’^ 
which has been repeatedly printed, and still preserves his 
memory.' 

GRO'PKSTE (Claude, Sieuk de la Mothk), a French 
protestant clergyman, born at Paris in 1647, was educated 
in the reformed religion, and after applying with success 
to classical studies, was advised by his father to follow the 
law. In 1664, accordingly, he was achnittetl to the title 
and privilege of a doctor of (he civil ainl canon law, and 
the year following was received as an advocate at Paris, 
and was distingnishing himself, when by the persuasion of 
some fritMids, he quitted his profession, and began to study 
divinity at Saumur. In 1675 he was appointed minister 
of the cliurch of Lisy, and was ordained. In 1677 and 
1678 he received pressing invitations from the churches of 
Gien and Amiens, both which he declined, as it was his 
intention to spend a few more years in close study. At 
length, however, in 1682, he accepted an invitation from 
the church at Rouen, but did not remain long connected 
vvitli it, a decree of council having separated him from his 
flock, and forbid him to come nearer the place than seven 
leagues. He was confined by sickness at the time this de- 
cree arrived, and on his recovery went to England in 1685, 
and connected himself in the cxercihi^ of his ministerial 
functions with Messieurs Allix and Lombard. In 1694 he 
became minister of the Savoy, which office he held until 
his death. Sept. 30, 1713. His widow is said to have given 
his library to the Savoy church, on condition ol its being 
oj^en to the public certain days in every week. He pub- 
lished “ Traits de Pinspiratiun des livres saerces,” Amst. 

1 Protestant Dissent. May. -wbere his nanve is vpclt Crovcinor.’*— Funeral 
fiennun by Bark«ri— CrvsUy’ji Hi<t. of ih« BapUsu. 
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1695, and several sermons and pious tracts. He appears 
to have been a very active member of the society for pro- 
pagating the gospel* 

GROTIUS (Hugo), or Hugo de Groot, one of the 
ifiost eminent names in literary history, was descended 
from a family of the greatest distinction in the Low Coun- 
tries : his father, John de Groot, was burgomaster of Delft, 
and curator of the university of Leyden, and in 1582, mar- 
ried Alida Averschie, a lady of one of the first families in 
the country, by whom he had three sons and a daughter. 
His son Hugo, the subject of this article, .was born at Delft 
on Easter-day, April 10, 1583, and came into the world 
with the most happy dispositions; a profound genius, a 
solid judgment, and a wonderful memory. These extraor- 
dinary natural endowments had all the advantages that edu- 
cation could give them, and he found in his own father a 
pious and an able tutor, who formed his mind and his mo- 
rals. He was scarce jiast his childhood, when he was sent 
to the Hague, and boarded with Mr. Utengobard, a cele- 
brated clergyman among the Arminians, who took great 
care of his trust ; and, before he had completed his twxdftli 
year, was removed to Leyden, under the learned Francis 
Junius. He continued three years at this university, wdicrQ 
Joseph Scaliger was so struck with his prodigious capacity, 
that he condescended to direct his studies ; and in 1597, 
Grotius maintained pniiiic theses in the mathematics, phi- 
losophy, and law, with the highest applause. 

At this early age he ventured to form plans which re- 
quired very great leaniing, hut which he executed with 
.such perfection, that the republic of letters were struck 
witli astonishment. Tliese, however, were not published 
till after his return from France. He liad a strong inclina- 
tion to see that country, and an opportunity offered at this 
time of gratifying it. The States- general came to a reso- 
lution of sending, on an embassy to Henry IV. in 1 598^ 
count Justin of Nassau, and tlie grand pensioner Barne- 
velt : and Grotius put himself into the train of those am- 
bassadors, for the latter of wlioiii ho had a particular es- 
teem*. His own reputation having preceded him in France, 

* Their business was, in conjunc- France, against Spain ; but this was 
tion with lord Cecil, on the part of not successful: <«rouoji gives a h.story 
England, to negociate a triple al- of this embassy in the 7ih book of his 
liauce betwcun Englandi Molluiul, and Annals. 

I Moreri. 
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M. de Buzanval, who had been ambassador In Holland, in- 
troduced him to the king, who presented him with his pic« 
ture and a gold chain, with which Grotius was so highly 
flattered, as to have a print engraved of himself, adorned 
with the chain. After almost a year’s stay in France he re- 
turned home, much pleased with his journey ; one tiling 
only was wanting to complete his satisfaction, a sight of 
the celebrated M. de Thou, or Thuanns, the person among 
all the French whom he most esteemed. He had eagerly 
sought an acquiiiiitance with that great man, and as he did 
not succeed, he now resolved to open a literary corre- 
spondence, and present him with the first-fruits of liis stu- 
dies in print, which he iiad just dedicated to the prince of 
Coiule. 'J'his was his edition of “ ■Marlianns Capolla.” He 
had formed the plan of this work, when only fourteen years 
old, almost finiihed it before he left Holland, and piih- 
lishcd it presently after liis return in JM. de 'i’liou 

was extremely well pleased with tins address, anti from 
this time to liis death there subsisted an intimate corre - 
spondence between them. In K^Oi), Grolius sent de 'rhou 
an epithakuuium he had written on Uu? marriage of Henry 
IV. with Mary of Modicis, but this is not in the collection 
of his poems. 

Grotms, having clioscn the law fv)!- his profession, had 
taken an opportunity before he left France, to obtain a 
doctor’s degree in that faculty; and upon bis return he 
attended the law-courts, and pleaded his first cause at 
Delft with universal applause, though he was scarcely se- 
venteen ; and he maintained the same rcpuiation as long 
as he continued at the bar. This employment, iiow’cver, 
not filling up his wliole time, .he found leisure to publish 
the same year, 1599, another work, which discovered as 
much knowledge of the abstract sciences in particular as 
the former did of his learning in general. Stevin, mathe- 
matician to prince Maurice of Nassau, composed a small 
treatise for the instruction of pilots in finding a sliip’s place 
at sea ; in wdiicli he drew^ up a table of the variaticins of tlie 
needle, according to the observations of l^lancius, a cele- 
brated geographer, and added directions how to use ii. 
Grotius translated into Latin this work, vcliich prince ?«Ian- 
rice had recommended to the college of admiralty, to he 
studied by all officers of the navy ; and, because it might 
be equally useful to Venice, he dedicated his translation 
to that republic. In 1600, he published his ‘‘ Piucnomcna 
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of Aratus,” which discovers a ^reat knowledge in physics, 
and especially astronomy. . The corrections he made in 
the Greek are esteemed very judicious : the notes shew 
that he had reviewed several of the rabbies, and had some 
knowledge of the Arabic tongue ; and the verses be made 
to supply those of Cicero that were lost have been thought 
very happy imitations of that writer*s style. In the midst 
of these profound studies, this extraordinary young man 
found time to cultivate the muses, and with such success, 
that he was esteemed one of the best Latin poets in Europe. 
The prosopopoeia, in which he makes the city of Ostend 
speak, after having been three years besieged by fhe Spa- 
niards, was reckoned a masterpiece, and was translated 
into French by Du Vaer, Rapin, Pasquier, and Malherbe j 
and Casaubon turned it into Greek. Neither did Grotius 
content himself witli writing small pieces of verse ; he rose 
to tragedy, of which he produced three specimens; the 
first, called ‘‘Adainus Kxul,” was printed in Leyden, in 
ICOl, with which, however, he beoaiue afterwards dissatis- 
fied, and would not let it appear in the collection of his 
poems published by iiis brother. Christus patiens,’* his 
second tragedy, was printed at Leyden in 1608 , and much 
approved : Casaubon greatly admires its poetical fire. 
Saiidys translated it into English verse, and dedicated it 
to Charles L It was favourably received in England, and 
in Germany proj)osed as the model of perfect tragedy. 
His third was the story of Joseph, and its title Sophorn- 
phanccus,” which, in the language of Egypt, signifies the 
Saviour of the World; he fiuished this in and llie 

following year, at Hamburgh. 

In 1603 , the glory wliicli the United Provinces had ob- 
tained by their illustrious defence against the whole power 
of Spain, after the peace of Vervins, determined them to 
transmit to posterity the signal exploits of that memorable 
war ; and for this purpose they sought out a proper histo- 
rian. Several made great interest for tlie place, and 
among others Baud! us, the professor of eloquence at Ley- 
den. But the States thought young Grotius, who had 
taken no steps to obtain it, deserved the preference ; and, 
what is singular, Bandius himself did not blame their 
choice, because he looked upon Grotius to be already a 
very great man. In the execution of this office, he under- 
took his “ Annals,” vHiich were begun in 1614 , though not 
finished long before his deaib, and not published until 
twelve years after. 
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All this while his principal employment was that of an ad- 
Yocate, in which he acquired great honour; but, upon the 
whole, the profession did not please him, though the brilliant 
figure be made at the bar procured him the place of advo-i> 
cate-general of the fisc for Holland and Zealand, which, 
becoming vacant, was immediately conferred on him by 
those provinces. He took possession of this important 
oflSce in 1607, and filled it with so much reputation, that 
the States augmented his salary, and promised him a seat 
in the court of Holland. Upon this promotion, his father 
Degan to think of a wife for him, and fixed upon Mary 
Reigesberg, a lady of great family in Zealand, whose fa- 
ther had been burgomaster of Veer. The marriage was 
solemnized in July 1608, and celebrated by him in some 
Latin and French verses, the former of which he trans- 
lated into Dutch. On this occasion bis father likewise 
wrote an epithulamium, and another was composed by 
Heinsiiis. At the time of his marriage he was employed 
in writing his Mare liberum,” i. e. ‘‘ the Freedom of the 
Ocean, or the Right of the Dutch to trade to the Indies.” 
The work was printed in 1609, without his knowledge or 
consent. Indeed he appears not to have been quite satis- 
fied with it: and though there came out scveial answers, 
particularly that of Selden, entitled Mare clausum, seu 
de dominio mavis,” yet, being soon after dis;.»nsted with bis 
country, he took no farther concern in the controversy. 
The ensuing year, he published his i)iece De antiqui- 
tate lieipublicx Baiavae,” designed to shew the original 
independence of Holland and Friesland against the Spanish 
claim ; and he accordingly dedicated it to those States, 
March 16, 1610, who were extremely pleased with it, re- 
turned thanks to the author, and made liiin a present* 
While it was in the press, Grotius and his father, who 
usually assisted him in his writings, translated it into 
Dutch. 

Elias Oldenbarnevelt, pensionary of Rotterdam, and 
brother to the grand pensionary of Holland, dying in 1613, 
the city of Rotterdam offered that important place to Gro- 
tius ; but it was some time before he yielded to the offer. 
By the ferment of men^s minds he foresaw that great com- 
motions would speedily shake the republic, which made 
him insist, that he should never be turned out; and, upon 
a promise of this, lie accepted of the post, which gave him 
a seat in the assembly of the States of Holland, and after- 
VoL. XVI. C c 
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wards in that of the States-General. Hitherto he bad but 
very little connexion with the grand pensionary Barnevelt; 
but from this time he contracted an intimate friendship 
with him, and it was even reported that Barnevelt design- 
ed to have his friend succeed him as grand pensionary of 
Holland*. 

At this time a dispute arose between the English and 
the Dutch, concerning the right of fishing in the Northern 
seas. Two Amsterdam vessels, having caught some whales 
in the Greenland ocean, were met by some English ships 
bound to Bussia; wlio, finding that the Dutch had no pass- 
ports from the king of England, demanded the whales, 
which the Dutchmen, unable to resist, were obliged to de- 
liver. On their arrival in Holland, they made their com- 
plaint ; and the affair being laid before the States, it was 
resolved that Grotius, who had written on the subject, and 
M'as more master of it than any one, should be sent to Eng- 
land, where his demands were refused. On this the Dutch 
determined not to send to Greenland for the future with- 
out a force sufficient to revenge themselves on the English, 
or at least to have nothing to fear from them. The dis- 
pute growing serious, to prevent any acts of hostility, a 
conference was held, in 1615 , between the commissioners 
of England and Holland, in which the debate turned chiefly 
on the whale*fishery ; but, the English still insisting on the 
right to Greenland, which the Dutch refused, the confer- 
ence broke up without any success. Grotius, who was one 
of the commissioners from Holland, gives the history of 
this conference, in a letter to Du Maurier, dated at Rotter- 
dam, June 5 , 1615 . On ibis occasion, however, he had 
reason to be well satisfied with the politeness of king James, 
who gave him a gracious reception, and was charmed with 
his conversation. But the greatest pleasure he received at 
this visit, was the intimate friendship he contracted with 
Casaubon. Their esteem for each other was increased by 
a similarity of studies and sentiments, and they both enter- 
tained hopes of a scheme, which human agency at least 
will never render practicable, that of uniting all Christians 
in one faith. In the midst of these occupations, Du Mau- 
I’ier, the French ambassador in Holland, and his particular 

* Thp business of this oflieer is to and secretary to the States; and 
manage prosecutions, receive dis- though he has no deliberative voice, 
patches, and answer them, so that be and is the lowest in rank, yet his in- 
is in a manner both attorney -general fluence iv the grealCbt. 
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(Vifenci, resolving to begin a course of study, applied to him 
for di sec tions, and Grotius laid down that excellent plan 
printed by lillzevir in 1G37, in the work “ De omni generc 
studiorum recte insiituendo/’ but the author informs us 
that it was printed without his consent. 

Hitherto Grotius had passed his life with uninterrnptecl 
honour and fame; but a reverse was now approaching. 
The United Provinces had been kindled into a warm dis- 
pute about grace and predestination, from 1603, when 
Arminius first broached his opinions. His doctrines, being 
directly opposite to tliose of Calvin, gave great offence to 
that party, at the head of which appeared Goinar, who 
accused his antagonist befc^re the synod of Rottc'rdam. 
Gomar’s party prevailing there, Arminius applied to the 
States of Holland, who promised the disputants to have 
the affair speedily discussed in a synod, 7’he dispute still 
continuing with much bitterness, in 1611 the States or- 
dered a conference to be held between twelve ministers 
on each side : but the consequence of this was, that nien^s 
minds w^ere the more inflamed. Ariniiiius died October 
19, 1609, some lime before this conference ; and Grotius 
made his eulogium in verse. He had hitherto applied little 
to these matters, and ingenuously owns he did not under- 
stand a great part of them, being foreign to his profession; 
and certainly every admirer of his unrivalled talents must 
wish that he never had involved himself; but having once 
studied the controversy, he embraced . the A rminian doc- 
trine. In 1610, the purtisans of Arminius drew up a 
remonstrance, setting forth their belief; first negatively 
against their adversaries, and then positively their own 
sentiments, each comprehended in six articles. Tliis re- 
monstrance was drawn up by Uteiigobard, minister at the 
Hague, and was probably made in concert with Grotius, 
the intimate friend and quondam pupil of that minister. 
To this the Gomarists opposed a contra-remonstrance: 
the former proposed to end the matter by a toleration, the 
latter to decide it by a national synod ; and, the disputes 
increasing, the States, at the motion of the grand pen- 
sionary, with the view of putting an end to them, revived 
an obsolete law made in 1591, placing the appointment of 
ministers in the civil magistrates. But this was so far from 
answering the purpose, that the Contra-remonstrants re- 
solved not to obey it. Hence grew a schism, which occa- 
i^ioned a sedition, and many riots. 

€C 2 
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. It was at this time that Grotiiis was nominated pensionary 
^t Rotterdam, as mentioned above ; and ordered to go to 
England, with secret instructions, as is thought, to per- 
suade the king and principal divines of that kingdom to 
favour the Arminians, and approve the conduct of tlie 
States. He had several conferences with king Janies on 
that subject, and while here he wrote his tract in favour of 
the Arminians, entitled A reconciliation of the different 
opinions on Predestination and Grace,” which is printed 
among his theological works. On his return to Holland 
he found the. divisions increased: Barnevelt and he had 
the direction of the States’ proceedings in this matter; 
and he w^as appointed to draw up an edict which might 
restore tranquillity, the draught of which was approved 
by the States ; but it was so favourable to the Arminians 
that it gave great offence to the Contra-remonstrants, who 
determined to pay no regard to it. Hence this edict serv- 
ing to increase the troubles, by driving the Gomarists to 
despair, the grand pensionary Barnevelt, in hourly ck- 
pectation of fresh riots, proposed to the States of Holland, 
that their magistrates should be empowered to raise troops 
for the suppression of the rioters, and the security of their 
towns. Dort, Amsterdam, and three others of the most 
favourable to the Gomarists, protested against this step, 
which they regarded, and in fact it w’as, as a declaration 
of war against the Contra-remonstrants. Barneveit’s mo- 
tion however vyas agreed to, and, August 4, 1617, the 
States issued a placart accordingly, 'i’his fatal decree oc- 
casioned the death of the grand pensionary, and the ruin 
pf Grotius, by incensing prince Maurice of Nassau against 
them, who looked upon the resolution of the States, taken 
without his consent, to be derogatory to his dignity, as 
governor and captain-general. 

Amsterdam, almost as powerful singly as all Holland, 
favoured the Gomarists, and disapproved the toleration 
which the States wanted to introduce. These resolved 
^ therefore to send a deputation to that city, in order to 
’ jeconcile them to their sentiments. Grotius was one of 
these deputies : they received their instructions April 
21 , 1616 ; and, arriving at Amsterdam next day, met the 
towu'^coimcil on the 23d, when Grotius was their spokes- 
man. . But neither his speech nor all bis other endeavours 
could avail any thing. The burgomasters declared theii 
opinion for a synod, and that they could not receive tb? 
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cachet of 1614 without endangering the church, and ris- 
quing the ruin of their trade. The deputies Wished to ah-' 
swer, but were not allowed. Grotius presented to the 
States on his return an account in writing of all that had 
passed at this deputation, and he flattered himself for some 
time with tlie hopes of good efiFects from it ; but his disap- 
pointment chagrined him so much, that he was seized with 
ii violent fever, which had almost proved fatal. He was 
removed to Delft, where he recovered, hiit, being forbid 
to do any thing which required application, he wrote to 
Vossius, desiring his company, as the best restorative of 
his health. The lime of his recovery he employed in ex- 
amining the part he had acted in the present disputes; 
and, the more he reflected on it, the less reason he liad 
for altering his sentiments ; and ahhough he foresaw the 
danger he iiicnrred, his resolution was, not to change his 
conduct, but to refer the event to Providence. Tlie 
Sillies of Holland, w^holly employed in endeavouring to 
compound matters, came to a resolution, February 21, 
1617, to make a rule or formula, to which both parties 
should be obliged to conform ; and such an instrument was 
accordingly drawn up at their request by Grotius, who 
presented it to prince Maurice. But the project did not 
please him ; he wanted a national synod, which was at 
length determined by the States General, and to be con- 
yoked in Holland at Dort. In the mean time the prince, 
who saw with the utmost displeasure several cities, agreeably 
to the permission given them by the particular States, levy 
a new militia, under the title of attendant soldiers, without 
his consent, engaged the States General to write to the 
provinces and magistrates of those cities, enjoining them 
to disband the new levies. This injunction not being com- 
plied with, he considered the refusal as a rebellion ; con- 
certed with the States Genera), that he should inarch in • 
person with the troops under his command, to get the at- 
tendant soldiers disbanded, depose the Arminian magis- 
trates, and turn out the ministers of their party. He ac- 
cordingly set out, accompanied by the deputies of the* 
States'^Gcneral, in 1618; and, having reduced the pro- 
vince of Gucldres, he was proceeding to Utrecht, when 
the States of Holland sent thither Grotius, with Hooger- 
betz, pensionary of Leyden, to put that city into a posture 
of defence against him. But, their endeavours proving 
ineffectual, the prince reduced the phice ; and soon after- ‘ 
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wards sent Grotius and Hoogerbetz to prison in the castle 
at the Hague^ where Barnevelt also was confined, August 
!29tb this year. Alter this the States of Holland consented 
to the national synod, which was opened at Oort, Nov. 
15, 1618, which, as is well known, ended in a sentence, 
condemning the five articles of the Arminians, and in im« 
prisoning and banishing their ministers. 7'his sentence 
was approved by the States General, July 2, 1619. 

Alter the rising of that synod, our three prisoners were 
brought in order to their trial, the issue of which was the 
execution of Barnevelt, May 18, 1619. Five days after 
came on the trial of Grotius. He had been treated, as well 
as his fellow-prisoner, with inconceivable rigour during 
their imprisonment, and also while their cause was de- 
pending. He tells us himself, that, when they were known 
to be ill, it was concerted to examine them ; that they had 
not liberty to defend themselves ; that they were threat- 
ened and teazed to give immediate answers ; and not suf- 
fered to have their examinations read over to them. Gro- 
tius, having asked leave to write his defence, was allowed 
only five hours, and one sheet of paper ; he was also told, 
that if he would own he had transgressed, and ask pardon, 
he might obtain bis liberty; but, as he bad nothiiig to 
reproach himself with, he w^ould never take any step that 
might imply consciousness of guilt. His wife, his father, 
brother, and friends, all approved this resolution. His 
sentence, after reciting the several reasons thereof, con- 
cludes thus : For these causes, the judges, appointed to 
try this affair, administering justice in the name of the 
States General, condemn the said Hugo Grotius to per- 
petual imprisonment, and to be carried to the place ap- 
pointed by the States General, there to he guarded with 
all precaution, and confined the rest of his days ; and de- 
clare his estate confiscated. Hague, May is, 1619^.” 
In pursuance of this sentence he uas c arried from the 
Hague to the fortress of Louvestein near Gorcuin in ISouth 
HoUand, June 6, 1619, and 24 sols per day assigned for 
his maintenance, an^ as much for Hoogerbetz ; but their 

♦ tells us, that six of the nine of which no mention was made in his 
months of bis imprisonment had been sentence. But be was noi^ieai loser 
employed in searching for his must in- by ^his coiiliscation, as he was far from 
veterate enemies to be bis judges, who, being rich j his father being still alive, 
eortaiiily seem ignorant of the law, as what property belonged to him was 
tliey cQuriscatcd his estate, a punish- only the savings of his salary, anc^ 

meat iucurred only in case of treeson, bis wife’s fortune. 
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respective wives declared they had enough to support their 
husbands, and that they chose to be without an allowance, 
which was considered as an affront. Grotius’s father asked 
leave to see his son, but was denied ; they consented to 
admit his wife into Louvestein, but, if she came out, not 
to be suffered to return. However, in the sequel, it was 
granted that she might go abroad twice a week. 

Grotius now became more sensible than ever of the ad- 
vantage of study ; which became his business and conso- 
lation. We have several of his letters written from Lou- 
vestein, in which he gives Vossius an account of his studies, 
informing him tliat he had resumed the study of the law, 
which had been interrupted by the multiplicity of business ; 
that the rest of his time he devoted to the study of mora- 
lity, which had led him to translate Stobacus’s Maxims of 
the poets, and the fragments of Menander and Philemon. 
He likewise proposed to extract from the tragic and comic 
authors of Greece what related to morality, and was omitted 
by Stobjcus, and translate it into free verse, like that of 
the Latin comic writers. In translating the fragments of 
the Greek tragic poet, he intended that his verses should 
resemble those of the originals, excepting in the chorusses, 
which he would put into such verse as best suited him. 
Sundays he employed in reading treatises of the Christian 
religion, and used to spend some of his spare hours in this 
study on otlicr days when l)is ordinary labour was over. 
He meditated some work in Flemish on the subject of re- 
ligion ; and the subject which he preferred at that time 
was Ciirist's love to mankind. He proposed likewise to 
write a commentary on Christ’s Sermon on the Mount. 

'I'inie seemed to pass away very fast amidst these several 
projects. In a letter dated Dec. 5, 1619, he writes to 
Vossius, that the muses, which were always his delight, 
even when immersed in business, were now his consolation, 
and appeared more amiable than ever. He wrote some 
short notes on the New Testament, which lie intended to 
send Erpenins, who was projecting a new edition of it; 
but a fit of illness did not suffer him to finish them. When 
lie was able to resume his studies he composed, in Dutch 
verse, lii.s ‘‘ Treatise of tlic truth of the Christian Reli- 
gion,” and sent it to Vossius, who thought some places 
obscure. In 1620 he promises his brother to send him his 
observations on Seneca’s tragedies, which he had written 
4 t Vossius's desire. Ju bis friend Du Maurier losing 
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hU lady/ Grolius wrote to him, February ^7, a very con-- 
solatory letter, in which he deduced with great eloquence, 
every topic of siipport that philosophy and religion can 
stiggest on that melancholy occasion. It would appear 
that thfe only method he took to unbend himself, was to go 
from one work to another. He transla^d the Phenissce 
of Euripides,” wrote his ** Institutions of the Laws of 
Holland in Dutch,’’ and composed some short Instruc* 
tions for his Daughter’’ Cornelia, in the form of a cate- 
chism, in Flemish verse, containing 185 questions and 
answers. This was printed at the Hague in 1619, and he 
afterwards translated it into Latin verse, for the use of his 
son. This seems to be the catechism mentioned in our 
account of Nicholas Grey, master of Merchant Taylors’ 
school. He wrote also, while under confinement, a dia- 
logue in Dutch verse, between a father and a son, on the 
necessity of silence. 

He had been above 18 months shut up at Louvestein, 
when, January 11, 1620, Muys van*Haili, his declared 
enemy, who had been one of his judges, informed the 
States general, that he had advice from good authority, 
that their prisoner was seeking to make his escape. Some 
persons were sent to examine into this matter; but, not- 
withstanding all the inquiry that could be made, they found 
no reason to believe that he had contrived any means to 
escape. His wife, however, was very industriously and 
ingeniously employed in contriving it, which she eifected 
in the following manner. He had been permitted to bor- 
row books of his friends, and when he bad done with them 
they were carried back in a chest with his foul linen, which 
was sent to Gorcum to be washed. The first year his 
guards w’ere very exact in examining the chest ; but, being 
used to find nothing in it besides books and linen, they 
grew tired of searching, and even did not take the trouble 
to open it. His wife, observing their negligence, proposed 
to take advantage of it. She represented to her husband, 
that it was in bis power to get out of prison when be 
pleased, if he would put himself into this chest ; and not 
to endanger his health, she caused holes to be bored oppo- 
site where his face was to be, to breathe at, persuading 
him to try if he could continue shut up in that confined 
posture, as long as it would require to go from Louvestein 
to Gorcum. Finding it might be done, she resolved to 
seize the first Islvourable opportunity ; which very sooiv 
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offered. The commandant of Louvestein going to Heus» 
den to raise recruits, she paid a visit to bis lady, and told 
her in the course of conversation, that she was desirous of 
sending away a chest of books ; for, her husband was so 
weak, that it gave her great uneasiness to see him study 
with such application. Having thus prepared the com* 
maiidant's wife, she returned to her husband^s apartment, 
and in concert with a valet and a maid who were in the 
secret, shut him up in the chest; and at the same time, 
that the people might not be surprised at not seeing him, she 
spread a report of bis being ill. Two soldiers carried the 
chest; one of them, finding it was heavier than usual, said 
there must be an Arminiaii in it.” Grotius's wife, who was 
present, said with great coolness, There are indeed 
Arminian books in it.” The chest was brought down on a 
ladder with great difHculcy ; the soldier insisted on its be- 
ing opened, to see what was in it; he even went and in- 
formed the commandant^ wife, that the weight of the 
chest gave him reason to suspect the contents, and that it 
would be proper to have it opened. Slie told him that 
Grotius’s wife had said there was nothing but books in 
it, and thac they might carry it to the boat. It is even 
atfirmed that a soldier’s wife, who was present, reminded 
them there was more than one example of prisoner^ 
making their escape in boxes. In this way, however, 
eiilier by negligence, or connivance, which there seems 
some reason to suspect, the chest was brought down, 
and put inlo the boat ; and Grotius’s maid, who was in 
the secret, had orders to go to Gorciim with it, and 
put it into a house there. When it came to Gorcum, 
they wanted to put it on a sledge ; but the maid telling 
the boatman that there were some brittle things in it, 
and begging of him to take care how it was carried, it 
was put on a horse, and carried by two chairmen to David 
Dazelaor’s, a friend of Grotius, and brother-in-law to Er- 
penius ; and, when every body was gone, the maid opened 
the chest. Grotius had felt no inconvenience in it, though 
its length was not above three feet and a half. He got out, 
dressed himself like a mason witb a rule and a trowel ; and 
was secretly conveyed in this disguise Jo Valvic in Brabant. 
Here he made himself known to some Arminians, and hired 
a carriage to Antwerp ; and, at Antwerp, be alighted at the 
house of Nicolas Grevincovius, who had been' formerly a 
minister at Amsterdam, but did not maker himself known to 
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any other person. It was on March 22, 1621, tliat he thus 
recovered his liberty. 

In the mean time, his wife’s account, that he was ill, 
gained* credit at Louvestein ; and, to give him ihne to get 
pif, she gave out that his illness was dangerous : but as 
soon as she learnt by the maid’s return that he was at lira- 
^ant, and consequently in safety, she told the guards what 
had happened. They informed the commandant, by this 
time returned from Heusden, who, finding it true, con- 
fined Grotius’s wife more closely ; but upon her petition to 
the States-General, April 5, 1621, she was discharged two 
days after, and su tiered to carry away every thing that 
belonged to her in Louvestein. From Antwerp, Grotius 
wrote to the States-General, March 30, that, in procuring 
bis liberty, he bad employed neither violence nor corrup- 
tion with bis keepers; that he had nothing to reproach 
himself with in what he had done ; that he gave those 
counsels which he thought best for appeasing the troubles 
that had arisen in public business ; that he only obeyed the 
magistrates of Rotterdam his masters, and the States of 
Holland his sovereigns ; and that the persecution he had 
suffered would never diminish his love for his country, for 
whose prosperity he heartily prayed. He continued some 
time at Antwerp, deliberating what course to take ; and at 
length, principally by the advice of Du Maurier, deter- 
mined to go to France, where he had many friends. Ue 
arrived at Paris, April 13, 1621, and his wife in October 
following ; but their expeuces had so much exceeded the 
small revenue she had still left, that in the beginning of 
December, he wrote to Du Maurier, that if something was 
not soon done, he must seek a settlement in Germany, or 
hide himself in some corner of France. At length the 
king coming to Paris in January 1621, Grotius was pre- 
sented to him by the chancellor and the keeper of the seals, 
ir» the beginning of March, and on a day when the court 
was very numerous. His majesty received him graciously, 
and granted him a pension of 3000 livres, and upon his 
account granted a protection to all the Dutch refugees, a 
very singular exchange of the principles of toleration be- 
tween the two countries. But, notwithstanding the king’s 
gfhnt, he could not "touch the money ; they had forgot to 
put it on the civil list, and the commissioners of the trea-. 
siiry found daily some new excuse for delaying the pay^ 
ment s and at length, when by the solicitation of som^ 
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powerful friends, he received it, it continued to be paid as 
grants were paid at that time, that is to say, very slowly. 
These difficulties did not diminish his passion for literature, 

I persist,” he says in a letter to Vosfsius, dated Sept. 29, 
1621, <*in my respect for sacred antiquity; there are many 
people here of the same taste. My six books in Dutch 
will appear soon (i. e. his book on the truth of the Christian 
religion.) Perhaps 1 shall also publish my disquisition on 
Pelagianism, with the precautions hinted to me by you and 
some other persons of learning. In the mean time, I am 
preparing an edition of Stobieus ; and to render it more 
perfect, I collate the Greek MSS. with the printed copies.” 
llius he spent the greatest part of his time ; and as the 
ministers of Churenton, who had accorded with the deci« 
sions of the synod of Don, would not admit him into their 
communion, he resolved to have divine service performed 
at home in his family. 

Having collected some materials in prison for his Apo- 
logy, he printed it in the beginning of 1622 ; and it was 
translated into Latin, and published the same year at Paris. 
It was sent to Holland immediately, where it caused so 
iTiucIi disgust, that the States-General proscribed it as 
slanderous, tending to asperse by falsehoods the sovereign 
authority of the government of the United Provinces; the 
person of the prince of Orange, the States of the particu- 
lar provinces, and the towns themselves ; and forbad all 
persons to have it in their custody on pain of death. Gro- 
tius presented a petition to the king of France, to be pro- 
tected against this edict, because it imported, that he 
should be apprehended wherever found ; on which his ma- 
jesty took him into his special protection, the letters for 
that purpose being issued at Paris, February 25, 1623. 
The malevolence of those who were then in place made no 
change in Grotius. In the height of this new persecution, 
he wrote to his brother, that he would still labour to pro- 
mote the interest of Holland ; and that, if the United Pro-* 
vinces were desirous of entering into a closer union with 
France, he would assist them with all bis credit. This 
candour enabled him still to preserve many friends, who 
ardently wished for his return ; though they were not able 
to facilitate it. In he published at Paris his edition 

of Stobseus. 

He had now lived a year iu the noise of Paris, and be- 
gan to think of retiring into the country, when the presi- 
die^nt De Meme offered him one of bis seats at Bologne, near 
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Senlis. Grotius accepted the oflTer, and passed there the 
spring and summer of 1623 . In this castle he began his 
great work, which alone is sufficient to render his name 
immortal, his Treatise of the Rights of Peace and Wan’^ 
He had visited the most distinguished men of learning ; 
among others Salmasius and Kigault, and had the free use 
of de Thou’s libryr}’ : he sometimes also made excursions 
to St. Germain’s, where the court was ; but, having learned 
that De Menie wanted to reside at Boiogne, he returned to 
Paris in October. Burigny informs us, which somewhat 
diminishes our respect for Grotius’s firmness of mind, that 
be took particular care not to offend De Meme, who was a 
zealous catholic, and was even so submissive* as to eat 
.meagre on Fridays, to receive none of his Dutch refugee 
joninisters, and to abstain from every public or private ex- 
ercise of the protestant religii)us worship. In April 1625 , 
prince Frederic Henry succeeding to the post of stadthol- 
der on the death of his brother Maurice, Grotius’s friends 
conceived great hopes of obtainipg leave for his return to 
Holland : and, at their request, he wrote to the new stadt- 
faolder for this purpose, but without effect ; as he had before 
.conjectured. However, he was now in the height of his 
glory by the prodigious success of his book De Jure 
Belli & Pacis,” which was published this year. In the 
mean time he began to grow tired of that city. His pen- 
sion was ill' paid, and bis revenue insuliicient to keep him 
decently with a wife and a family. He had an offer of be- 
ing professor of law in a college at Denmark ; but, though 
he was satisfied with the salary, he thought the place be- 
neath his acceptance. While he remained in suspense, 
cardinal Richelieu was nominated prime minister in 1626 , 
and being very desirous of becoming acquainted with Gro- 
tius, invited him to his house at Limours. Here it is sup- 
posed that he wished to engage Grotius to devote himself 
entirely to him, and that Grotius’s reservations gave of- 
fence. It is certain that from this time his pension was 
unpaid, which greatly distressed him, but his love for Paris 
induced him to bear with such a privation as long as it was 
possible. 

In the mean time his heart was strongly bent upon re- 
tnrifing to his native country ; and in these wishes he sent 
his wife into Holland in the spring of 1627 , that she might 
inquire how matters stood : but, as be contiuned in the 
resolution to make no solicitations for leave, all the endea- 
vours of bis friends were fruitless. However, they oU-* 
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tained a cause of some consequence to him; for, having re- 
claimed his effects which were confiscated, his demand 
was granted. At last, notwithstanding the inefficac}' of his 
friends’ solicitations, he resolved, by* his wife’s advice, to 
go thither; and accordingly set out for Holland in Octo- 
ber 1631. The sentence passed against him being still iu 
force, his friends advised him to conceal himself, which 
step appeared to him shameful and ill-timed. lie went, 
however, first to Rotterdam, as thinking it the safest, be- 
cause, having filled the place of pensionary with much 
honour, he was greatly beloved in the town ; but the ma- 
gistrates giving him to understand, that they did not ap- 
prove his appearing in public, he left Rotterdam, and, 
passing to Amsterdam, he was extremely well received 
there ; and Delft also, where he w^as born, shew^ed him 
sincere respect. 

But no city ventured publicly to protect him ; and the 
States-General, thinking themselves affronted by this bold- 
ness in continuing iu the country wdthout their leave, and 
by the repugnance he shewed to ask them pardon, issued 
an ordinance, December 10, 1631, enjoining all bailiffs of 
the country to seize his person, and give them notice: yci 
such was the general sympathy of his countrymen, that no 
person would execute it ; and, to employ himself till his 
fate should be determined, he resolved to follow tlie busi- 
ness of a cliamber-counsel. With this view he desired his 
brother, in a letter dated February 16, 1632, to send him 
what law books he might want for that office ; but of these 
he could make no long use; for, the States- General on 
March 10 renewed their ordinance, upon pain to those 
who would not obey, of losing their places, and with a 
promise of 2000 florins to any one who should deliver him 
into the hands of justice. Upon this he thought proper to 
seek for an asylum^ elsewhere ; and, on March 17, he set 
out from Amsterdam on his way to Hamburgh, and passetl 
the fine season at an agreeable seat called Okenhuse, near 
the Elbe, belonging to William Mortli, a Dutchman. Gn 
the approach of winter, he went to Hamburgh, and lodged 
with one Van Sorgen, a merchant: but the towm did noi 
prove agreeable to him, and he passed his time but hea^iy 
till the return of his wife from Zealand in autumn 1633, 
8he had always been his consolation in adversity, and ren- 
dered all his sufferings more tolerable, not more by her 
affection, than by her good sense, and resources of mineb 
Her business at Zealand was to collect the remains of their 
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fortune, which she probably brought with her to Hfamburgli. 
While he continued here, some advantageous proposals 
were made him from Spain, Poland, Denmark, the duke 
of Holstein, and several other princes ; but still entertain- 
ing the thought of a reconciliation with his native countrj^, 
it was long before he could he prevailed upon to abandon 
it, to which measure the following circumstances at last 
contributed. 

He had always entertained a ver}’^ high opinion of Gnsta- 
vus king of Sweden ; and that prince having sent to Paris 
Benedict Oxenstiern, a relation of the chancellor, to bring 
to a final conclusion the treaty between France and Swe- 
den, this minister became acquainted with Grotius, and 
resolved, if possible, to draw him to his master’s court : 
and Grotius writes, that if that monarch would nominate 
him ambassador, with a proper salary for the decent sup- 
port of the dignity, the proposal might be accepted. In 
this situation Salvius, vice-chancellor of Sweden, a great 
statesman, and a man of learning, being then at this city, 
Grotius was introduced to him, and saw him frequently. 
Polite literature was the subject of their conversation. Sal- 
vius conceived a great esteem for Grotius, and the favour- 
able report be made of him to the high-chancellor Oxen- 
stiern determined the latter to write to Grotius to come to 
him, that he might employ him in affairs of the greatest 
importance. Grotius accepted of this invitation ; and set- 
ting out for Franefort on the Maine, where that minister 
was, arrived there in May 1634. He was received with the 
greatest politeness by Oxenstiern, who did not yet, how- 
ever, explain his intentions. In confidence of the iiigli- 
chancellor’s character, and apparent sincerity, he sent for 
his wife, who arrived at Franefort with his daughters and 
son, in the beginning of August. The chancellor after for 
some time continuing to heap civilities upon him, without 
mentioning a word of business, ordered that he should 
follow him to Mentz, and at length declared him counsel - 
lor to the queen of Sweden, aud her ambassador to the 
court of France. 

As soon as be could thus depend upon an establishment, 
he resolved to renounce bis country, and to make it known 
by some public act, that he considered himself as no longer 
a Dutchman. In this spirit he sent bis brother letters for 
the prince of Orange and the Dutch to that purport, July 
13 of this year: be likewise wrote to llotterdam, which 
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had deferred nominating a pensionary after the sentence 
passed against him, that they might procct cl to an election, 
since they must no longer look upon him as a Dutchman. 
He set out from Mentz on his embassy to France in tho 
beginning of 1636, and made his public entry into Paris, 
March 2, and was introduced to Louis Xlll. on the sixth. 
The great business of this embassy was to obtain the French 
king’s assistance to Sweden against the imperialists, in 
transacting w'hich, he always supported with great lirmness 
the rights and honours belonging to the rank of an ambas* 
sador. He continued in that characler iti'Vrance till 1644, 
when he was recalled at his own request. In order to his 
return, having obtained a passport through Holland, he 
embarked at Dieppe, and arrived at Amsterdam in 1645, 
where he was extremely well received, and entertained at 
the public expence. That city fitted out a vessel to carry 
him to Hamburgh, where he was, May 1 6, this year, lie 
went next day to Lubeck, and them e to Wismar, where 
count Wrangle, admiral of the Swedish fleet, gave him a 
splendid entertainment, and afterwards sent a man of war 
with him to Calmar, whither the chancellor sent a gentle- 
man with his coach to bring him to Suderacher. He con- 
tinued there about a fortnight with the chancellor and 
other ambassadors, who treated him with great honours. 
Returning to Calmar, he went by land to Stockholm, whi- 
ther queen Christina came from Upsal to sec him. 

Her majesty had, before his departure from France, as- 
sured him that she w^as extremely satisfied with his ser- 
vices; and she now gave him several audiences, and made 
him dine with her, rxnd he appeared to be abundantly 
pleased with the honours he received : but as he saw they 
were in no haste to do any thing for him, and only re- 
warded him with compliments, he grew uneasy, and asked 
leave to retire. He was confirmed in this resolution, by 
finding the court filled up with persons that had conceived 
a Jealousy against him ; besides, the air of Sweden did not 
agree with him. The queen several times refused to grant 
him his dismission, and signified that il he w’ould continue 
in her service in quality of counsellor of state, and bring 
his family into Sweden, he should have no reason to re- 
pent it : but he excused himself on account of his health, 
which could not bear the cold air of that kingdom. He 
asked a passport, which they delaying to grant, he became 
so uneasy that he resolved to go vviihout it. Leaving 
jStockholm, therefore, he went to a sca-port two leagues 
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distant, in order to embark for Lubeck. Thd (|tieen, being 
informed of his departure, sent a gentleman to tell him 
she wanted to see him once more, otherwise she should 
think he was displeased with her. He returned therefore 
to Stockholm, and explained himself to the queen, who 
seemed satisBed with bis reasons, and made him a large 
present in money, amounting to 12 or I'i, 000 imperials ; 
adding to it some silver plate which was not Bnished sooner, 
and which he was assured had delayed the granting of his 
passport. That was afterwards issued ; and the queen 
gave him a vessel, dn>board which he embarked, August 
12, for Lubeck. , ,/r 

But the vessel , was scarce sailed when a violent storm 
arose, which obliged her after three days tossing to put in, 
August 17, on the coast of Pomerania, fourteen miles 
from Dantzic. Grdtius set out in an open waggon for 
Lubeck, and arrived at Rostock, August 26, very ill, hav^ 
ing travelled about sixty miles through wind and rain. He 
lodged with Balleman, and sent for Stochman the physician, 
who, from the symptoms, judged he could not live long. On 
the 28th he §cnt for Quistorpius, minister of that town, 
who gives the following account of his last moments : You 
are desirous of hearing how that phccnix of literature, Hugo 
Grotius, behaved in his last moments ; I am going to tell 
you.'* He then proceeds to give an account of his voyage, 
and Iw sending for Stochman, a Scotch physician, after 
whicli^e goes on as follows : he sent for me about nine 
at night ; I went, and found him almost at the point of 
death. I said, ^ There was nothing I desired more than to 
have seen him in health, that I might have had the pleasure 
of his conversation be said, ‘ God hath ordered it other- 
wise.’ I desired him * to prepare himself for a happier 
life, to acknowledge he was a sinner, and repent of his 
faults;’ and happening to mention the publican, who ac- 
knowledged he was a sinner, and asked God's mercy, he 
answered, ^ Fam that publican.’ I went on, and told him 
that ^ be must have recourse to Jesus Christ, without whom 
there is no salvation/ He replied, ‘ I place my hope in 
Jesus Christ.’ I began to repeat aloud in German the 
prayer that begins ‘ Holy Jesus ;* he fallowed me in very 
low voice with his hands clasped. Witen 1 had done, I 
asked him if he understood me ; be answered, ^ 1 under- 
stand you very well/ I continued .to repeat to him those 
passages of the word of God, which are commonly offered 
to the remembrance of dying persons; and, asking if he 
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understood iiic, he answered me, ‘ I heard your voice, 
but did not understand what you said.’ These were his last 
words; soon after he expired, just at midnight. * His body 
was delivered to the physicians, who took out his bowels, 
and easily obtained leave to bury them in our principal 
church, dedicated to the Virgin Mary.” 

Thus died this extraordinary person, August 28, at 
night, 1645. His corpse was carried to Delft, and depo- 
sited in the tomb of his ancestors. He wrote this modest 
epitaph for himself: 

Grotius hie Hugo est Batavftm captivus & exul, 

Legatus regni, Sueeia inagna, tui.” 

Grotius had a very agreeable person, a good complexion, 
an aquiline nose, sparkling eyes, and a serene and smiling 
countenance. He was not tall, but well-formed and strong. 
Two medals were struck in honour of him. Among his 
works, besides those we have mentioned, are, 1. “ An- 
thologia,” of which, however, a few specimens only re- 
main. 2. ** Via ad Pacem Ecclesiasticam.” liis- 

toria Goihoriim,” &c. 4. lleniarks on Justinian’s Laws.” 

5. ** Commentary on the Old and New Testament, with 
several pieces annexed.” 6. Disserlaiio Hist. & Politic, 
de Dogmatis, Ritibus, & Gubernatione Fcclesiie,” ^c. 
7. “ De Origine Gentium Americanarum,” &c. with two 
answers to Dr. Laets in its defence. 8. ** An Introdiiciioii 
to the Laws of Holland,” 9. Notes to 'Lacitus,/^ pub- 
lished in Lipsins’s edition, 1640. 10. ‘‘ N(ites up* Lu- 

cian,” published in 1614. Jn 1652, there came out a 
small collection, in 12mo, with this title, “ Hngonis Gjotii 
quardam inedita, aliaque ex Belgice editis Latino versa ar- 
gnmenti tlieolog. jurid. politic.” and in 1686, an edition 
of his “ Kpdstles,” folio, containing 2300 letters in chro- 
nological order, from 1599 to 1645. 

His theological works, printed in .3 vols. fol. hut usually 
bound in four, include his Commentaries on the Bible, 
concerning wliich there have been various opinions. Some 
esteem him one of the best general commentators, and 
plead for him that he must not be thought to oppose a 
doctrine because he rejects some of the texts which have 
been quoted in support of it. Thi^ is plausible; but others 
conceive that doubts as to his orthodoxy are well founded, 
and it is evident that none of his biographers have been 
able to set up a good defence of him in ibis respect. Cal* 
VoL. XVL U o 
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met bes justly remarked the ambiguity of his notions re- 
specting th^ 4iviiiity of Christ, and the doctrine of original 
sin ; the indecency of his prefaces and explanation of the 
Canticles ; and objects to. him that he weakens or reduces 
almost to nothing the prbphecies relating to Jesus Christ. 
Nor was he less offensive to protestants for his notions con- 
cerning the pope’s not‘ being antichrist, and concerning 
St. Paul’s expectatbn. of living until the general judgment. 
With regard to the prophecies, he is said to have been the 
first interpreter of Scrjjfture (though some are inclined to 
doubt this priority) i^ho endeavoured to prove that the 
greater part of the pfopbecies of the Old Testament had a 
double sense, and have received a double accomplishment. 
He maintains that the predictions even of the evangelical 
prophet Isaiah, related in their primary and literal sense 
to the times and circumstances of the Jewish people, but 
that they respected the Messiah in a secondary and alle- 
gorical sense. It is unnecessary to inform such of our 
readers as are acquainted with the history of theological 
controversy, that these potions have met with able oppo- 
nents both in the churches of Rome and England, and it 
is perhaps as unnecessary to add that they sniSSciently ac- 
count for the general suspicion entertained of Grdtins’s 
religious principles, as well as for the various systems to 
which his friends or enemies wished, or suspected him to 
be s^ne time or other attached. 

T* late bishop Hurd’s mode of accounting for the ap- 
parent inconsistencies in the religious principles of Grotiiis, 
is the most favourable we have yet seen, and not impro- 
bable. ‘‘ Grotius,” says that learned prelate, ‘Ms justly 
esteemed among the ablest and most learned men of an 
age that abounded in ability and learning. Besides his 
other shining talents, his acquaintance with history was 
extensive ; and his know ledge of Scripture profound. And 
yet with two such requisites for unlocking the true sense 
of the prophetic writings, this excellent man undertook to 
prove in form, that the pope w^as not antichrist. 'Fhe account 
of this mischiince is as extraordinary as the mischance hself. 
The moral qualities of Grotius were still more admirable than 
bis intellectual ; and ui these qualities we shall find the 
true spring of his unhappy and misapplied pains on the 
subject before us. He was in his own nature just, candid, 
benevolent, to a supreme degree ; and the experience of 
an active turbulent life had but fortified him the more in 
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a love of those pacific virtues. He was, on principle, a 
isihcere and zealous Christian; and consequently impressed 
with a due sense of that exalted charity which is the cha- 
racteristic of that religion ; but be had seen and felt much 
of the mischiefs which proceed from theological quarrels ; 
and thus every thing concurred to make him a tricnd to 
peace, and above all, to peace among Christians. An 
union of the catholic and protestant churches seemed ne« 
cessary to this end ; and the apparent candour, whether 
real or affected, of some learned persons, whom he had 
long known and valued in the church df Rome, drew him 
into the belief that such a project was not impracticable. 
Henceforth it became the ruling object of his life ; and 
permitting himself too easily to conclude that the protes- 
tant doctrine of antichrist was the sole or principal obstruc- 
tion to the union desired, he bent all the efforts of his wit 
and learning to discredit and overthrow that doctrine. 
Thus was this virtuous man betrayed by the wisdom and 
equity of his own character ; and I know not if the obser- 
vation of the moral poet can be so justly applied to any 
other — 

Insani sapiens nomeii ferat, SDquns iniquj. 

Ultra quam satis est, virtutem si petat ipsum. 

The issue of his general scheme was what might easily 
be foreseen ; and of his arguments I shall only say thus 
much, that the Romish writers themselves, for whos^iTse 
they might seem to be invented, though they continft to 
object his name to us, are too wise to venture the stress of 
their cause upon them.” 

It seems universally allowed that Grotius’s treatise On 
the Truth of Christianity” is the most valuable of his theo- 
logical writings. This has been translated into almost every 
European, and into some of the Eastern languages, and is 
still used at schools and universities as a text book. In 
English we have at least five translations of it. But the 
work on which his fame principally rests is his treatise ‘‘ De 
Jure Belli ac Pacis,” in which he first reduced the law of 
nations to a system. It was by the advice of lord Bacon 
and Peiresc that he undertook this arduous task. ‘‘ Few 
works,” says an elegant modern writer, “ were more ce- 
lebrated than that of Grotius in his own days, and in the 
age which succeeded. It has, however, been the fashion 
of the last half century to depreciate his work as a shapeless 

D D 2 
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compilation, in which reason lies buried under a mass of 
authorities and quotations. This fashion originated among 
French wits and declaimers, and it has been, I know not 
for what reason, adopted, though with far greater modera- 
tion and decency, by some respectable writers among our- 
selves. As to those who first used this language, the most 
candid supposition that we can make with respect to them 
is, that they never read the work ; for, if they bad not 
been deterred from the perusal of it by such a formidable 
display of Greek characters, they must soon have disco- 
vered that Grotius never quotes on any subject till he has 
first appealed to some principles, and often, in my humble 
opinion, thongli not always, to the soundest and most ra* 
tional principles. 

** But another sort of answer is due to some of those 
who have criticised Grotius, and that answer might be 
given in the words of Grotius himself. He was hot of such 
a stupid and servile cast of mind, as to quote the opinions 
of poets or orators, of historians and philosophers, as those 
of juttges, from whose decision there was no appeal. He 
quotes them, as he tells us himself, as witnesses whose 
conspiring testimony, mightily strengthened and confirmed 
by their discordance on almost every other subject, is a 
conclusive proof of the unanimity of the whole human race 
on the great rules of duty and the fundamental principles 
of morals. On such matters poets and orators are the most 
uneibeptionable of all witnesses ; for they address them- 
.s.elves to the general feelings and sympathies of mankind ; 
they are neither warped by system, nor perverted by so- 
phistry ; they can attain none of their objects ; they can 
neither please nor persuade if they dwell on moral senti- 
ments not in unison with those of their readers. No sys- 
tem of moral philosophy can surely disregard the general 
feelings of human nature and the according judgment of 
all ages and nations. But where are these feelings and 
that judgment recorded and preserved? In those very 
writings which Grotius is gravely blamed for having quoted. 
The usages and laws of nations, the events of history, the 
opinions of philosophers, the sentiments of orators and 
poets, as well as the observation of common life, are, in 
truth, the materials out of which the science of morality is 
formed 5 and those who neglect them are justly chargeable 
with a vaip- attempt to pliilosopbise without regard to fact 
and experience, the sole fgupdation of all true philosophy. 
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If this were merely an objection of taste, I sliould be 
willing to allow that Grotius has indeed poured forth his 
learning with a profusion that sometimes rather encumbers 
tiian adorns his work, and which is not always necessary to 
the illustration of his subject. Yet, even in making that 
x:oncession, I should rather yield to the taste of others than 
speak from my own feelings. I own that sufch richness 
and splendour of literature have a powerful charm for me. 
They fill niy mind with an endless variety of delightful re- 
collections and associations. They relieve the nmJerstaiid- 
ing in its progress through a vast science, by calling up 
the memory of great men and of interesting events. By 
this means we see the truths of morality clothed with all 
-the elo(iuence (not that could be produced by the powers 
of one man, but) that could be bestowed on them by the 
collective genius of the world. Kven virtue and vvisilom 
themselves acquire new majesty in my eyes, wlien 1 thus 
see all the great masters of thinking and writing called to- 
gether, as it were, from all times and countries, to do them 
lioinage, and to appear in their train. ■ 

But this is no place for discussions of taste, and I am 
very ready to own that mine may be corrupted. The v\oi k 
of Grotins is liable to a more serious objection, though I do 
not recollect that it has ever been made. His method is 
inconvenient and unscientific. He has inverted the natur;d 
order. That natural order undoubtedly dictaies that we 
iihoiild first search for the original principles of the s(i!%ence 
in Knmaii nature; then apply them to the regulation of the 
conduct of individuals ; and lastly, employ them for the 
decision of tho»e difficult and complicated questions that 
arise with respect to the intercourse of nations. But Gro- 
iins lias chosen the reverse of this method. He begins 
uith the consideration of the states of peace and war, and 
he examines original principles only occasionally and in- 
cidentally as they grow out of the questions which he is 
called upon to decide. It is a necessary consequence of 
this disorderly method, which exhibits tlie elements of the 
science in the form of scattered digressions, that he sel- 
dom employs sufficient discussion on these fundamental 
truths, and never in the place where such a discussion 
would be most instructive to the reader. This defect iu 
the plan of Grotius was perceived, and suppfied by 
Pullendorff, who restored natural law to that superiority 
which belonged to it, and with great propriety treatei^ 
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the law of nations as only one main branch of the parent 
stock,” &c. 

Of the surviving sons of Grotius, Cornelius and Die- 
derjc followed the profession of arms, and Peter was bred 
to the law, and became pensionary of Amsterdam and de- 
puty of the states-general. His brother William was a 
lawyer and* a man of learning, and was the correspondent 
and confideut of Grotius during his whole life, and it was 
to him he addressed the last tetter in his collection, dated 
a few months before his death.* 

GROTO (Lewis), an Italian poet, commonly called, 
from his misfortune, CiECO d’Adria, was born Sept. 7, 
1541, in the ancient town of Adria, which gives name tu 
the gulph called the Adriatic. His parents wt re of a noble 
but decayed family. He lost his sight a few days after his 
birth, and never recovered it. Yet this did not check his 
proficiency in learning; able masters were provided, under 
whom he made astonishing progress, although we may 
conceive with considerable difficulty to his instructors. He 
says, indeed, in one of his orations, that when a new mas- 
ter visited him, he used to say, ** you must teach me how 
I am to teacB you.” His talents and acquirements, how- 
ever, procured him very early fame, and such was his na- 
tural eloquence, that at the age of fourteen he was chosen 
on two very solemn occasions, the one when the queen of 
Poland visited Venice, and the other on the elff tion of 
the Doge Lorenzo Priuli, to give a public harangue in 
that city, where Casa and other orators had been so much 
celebrated, and acquitted himself with the greatest credit. 
His youth and his blindness might probably procure him 
favour, but according to his biographer, he was received 
with equal applause at other times and places, and under 
other circumstances. Having an early turn for poetry as 
well as oratory, he attempted to write for the stage, and 
although inferior to the other dramatic poets who then 
flourished at Ferrara, Rome, and Florence, he became a 
favourite with the people of Adria. In other cities to which 
he was invited as a public speaker, at Ferrara, Bologna, 
and Rovigo, he was received with every mark of distinction. 
Several princesses, as Laura of £ste, and Laura Gonzaga, 
who patronized genius, frequently visited him, and made 

> Bnrigny’s Life of Grotius.— Gen. Diet. — Mr. (now sir James) Mackintosh’s. 
** Dincoiirse on the Study of the Law of Nature and Nations,” 1799. — Hurd’s 
Sermons on the Prophecies.— liaxii Onomast. 
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him rich presents. Yet he remained poor, fortune being 
in general more liberal of honours than of riches. AkhougU 
blind, he appears to have felt the tender passion, which 
he has often introduced in his lyric poetry and in his 
dramas ; .in the latter, indeed, he treats of love matters in 
a style which gives but an unfavourable idea of his deli- 
cacy. In 1585 he acquired much reputation ^jp^t Vincenza 
by playing the part of QSdipus when represented by the 
academicians in the famous Olympic theatre of Palladio. 
He did not, however, appear on this occasion, until the 
last act, when C£dipiis appears blind. He was at this 
time in full health, but was suddenly attacked with a dis- 
order at Venice, which proved fatal Dec. 13 of that year. 
His remains were carried to his own country, and interred 
with great funeral honours. His works consist of orations, 
published at Venice 1598, 4to, and tragedie.s, two pas- 
torals, and other pieces of poetry, printed separately. 
I'liey are distinguished rather by genius than judgment, 
and uboLincI in that play of words, and those extravagant 
metaphors wliich were so much the taste of the subsequent 
age, and which appear most out of place in his pastorals.* 
GROVE (Henry), a learned divine among the dissen- 
ters, was descended from the Groves of Wiltshire, and tlic 
Rowes of Devonshire. His grandfather Grove was ejected 
from a living in Devonshire for nonconformity in 16 Ci 2 ; 
his father surtered much in the same cause for lay-noncon- 
formity under Charles and James II. The eminent piety 
of Mr. Rowe, his grandfather by the mother’s side, may 
be known by the account of his life by Mr. Theophilus 
Gale. His father, in pariieular, filled a life of eighty 
years honourably and usefully, and died universally es- 
teemed and lamented. From such parents our author was 
born at Taunton, in Somersetshire, January 4, 1()83, and 
at fourteen years of age, being possessed with a suiHcient 
^tock of classical literature, he went through a course of 
academical learning under the rev. Mr. Warren, of Taun- 
ton, who was for many years at the head of a Hourisliing 
academy. Having finished here his course of pliilosophy 
and divinity, he* removed to London, and studied some 
time under tlie rev. Mr. Howe, to whom he was nearly re- 
lated. At this time he contracted a friendship with several 
persons of merit, and particularly with Dr. WatH^ which 

* Tiraboschi.— Ginguenc UUt. Lit. D’Xtalie, voL VI,— Mtreri. 
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continued till his death, though they differed in their judg-»‘ 
uoent upon several points. 

After two years spent in London, he returned into the 
country ; and being now twenty-two years of age, began 
to preach with great reputation. The spirit of devotion 
which prevailed in his sermons early procured the friend- 
ship of MrspSinger, afterwards Mrs. Rowe, which she ex- 
pressed in an Ode on Death,” addressed to Mr. Grove. 
Soon after his beginning to preach, he married; and at 
the age of twenty -three, upon the death of his tutor, Mr. 
Warren, was chosen to succeed him in the academy at 
Taunton. The province first assigned him, was ethics and 
pneumatology ; and he composed systems in each. His 
concern in the academy obliging him to a residence in 
Taunton, he preached for eighteen years to two small con- 
gregations in the neighbourhood. In 1708 he commenced 
author, by a piece entitled The Regulation of Diver- 
sions,” drawn up for the use of his pupils ; and about the 
same time Dr. Samuel Clarke published his Discourse 
on the Being and Attributes of God aud the proof in 
that work from the necessary ideas of space and duration 
not convincing our author, he wrote to the doctor for far- 
ther information. This occasioned their exchanging se- 
veral letters ; when, not being able to convince eacli other, 
the debate was dropped with expressions of great mutual 
esteem. The next offering he made to the public was se- 
veral papers in the eighth volume of the “ Spectator,” viz. 
No. 588, 601, 626, 635. In 1718 he published An 
Essay towards a jpemonstration of the Soul’s Immortality.” 
About 1719, when disputes upon the Trinity divided the 
presbyterians, and when the animosities were carried so 
high as to produce excommunications, &c. Mr. Grove’s 
moderation on tliis occasion drew on him the censures and 
tiispleasure of some of his own persuasion; what influenced 
his mind, however, he has explained in his Essay on the 
Terms* of Christian Communion.’’ 

In 1725 he lost his partner in the academy, the rev. 
Mr. James ; and was now obliged to take the students in 
divinity under his direction. In the execution of this task 
he confined himself to no system in divinity, but directed 
his pupils to the best writers on natural and revealed reii- 
gion, aiMl an impartial consideration of the chief contro- 
versies. He likewise succeeded Mr. James in his pastoral 
charge at Full wood, near Taunton, in which he continued 
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till his dcaili. In 1730 he published ‘‘The Evidence of 
our Saviour’s Resurrection considered,” and the same 
year, ‘‘ Some Thoughts concerning the Proof of a future 
State from Reason,” in answer to the rev. Mr. Hallet, ju- 
nior, which drew him into a dispute on the point with 
that divine. In this controversy he was thought to dis- 
})arage the necessity of revelation in regard to^that proof. 
In 173‘^ he printed “A Discourse concerning the Nature 
and Design of the Lord’s Supper,’^ where he set that in- 
stitution in the same light with bishop Uoadly. In 1734. 
lie published, without his name, “ Wisdom the first 8j>ring 
of Action in the Deity,” which was animadverted on, as 
to some particulars, by Mr. Balguy, who, however, al- 
lowed the discourse in general to aliourul in solid remarks 
and sound reasonings. In I73h he published A Dis- 
course on saving Faith.” Tlie same year he met with a heavy 
aiHiction, in the death of hts wife ; and a little more than 
a year after this, he died himself ; for, having preached 
on February 19, 1737-8, and with siicli an uncommon How 
of spirits as he said he could hardly govern, he was violently 
seized at night with a fever, which carried him off ujion 
the 27th. His friends erected a handsome monument over 
his grave, on which is a Latin inscription composcil by the 
late Dr. Ward, rhetoric-professor at Gresliarn-collcge, who 
has also obliged the world with an English version of it. 
Besides the works already mentioned, he published inimv 
sermons upon several occasions, and also a volume of 
“ Miscellanies in prose and verse.” After his death cairie 
out by subscription his “ Posthumous Works,” 1740, in 4 
vols. 8vo.‘ 

GRIJCIIIUS, or GROUCHI (Nicholas), an eminent 
antiquary in the sixteenth centur}^, descended from a noble 
family of Rouen, was the first who explained Aristotle in 
Greek. He taught with reputation at Paris, Bourdcaiix, 
and Coimbra, and, on his return to France, went to Ro- 
chelle, where a college was intended to be established, and 
where he died in January 1572, leaving many works. The 
most known are, a translation of F. L. de Castagneda’s 
“ History of the Indies,” Paris, 1554, 4to; a treatise “ De 
Comitiis Romanorum,” 1555, fob; and some pieces against 
Higonius, fol. which Sigonius did not answer till he heard 
of the author’s death.* 

1 Biog. Brit.— Life prefixed to his posthumous works, by Mr* Thomas Amory* 
Moreri,— Clement Bibl. Curieuse.— Saxii Onoinast. 
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ORUDIUS— See EVERARD. 

GRUNER (John Frederick), an eminent divine and 
critiidal scholar, was born at Cobourg in 1723, where his 
fathei: was aulic counsellor to the duke of Saxe* Cobourg. 
He was educated in his infancy at home under private 
tutors* In his thirteenth year he was sent to Weisenborn, 
and placed under the care of John Faccius, an eminent 
classical scholar, and after a year’s residence here went to 
the university of Casimir, where he enjoyed the instruc- 
tions and lectures of Berger, Albrecht, and other eminent 
professors. In 1742 he removed to Jena, where he pur- 
sued his studies with great diligence and success, and took 
his degrees in philosophy. In 1764 be was invited to be 
professor of theology at Halje, and died there in 1778, 
His talents are represented to have been very various, and 
his diligence indefatigable. He published a new edition 
of “ Cselius Sedulius,” with various commentaries, ‘‘An 
Introduction to Roman Antiquities,” Miscellanea Sacra,” 

Various critical Remarks on the Classics,” new editions 
of Eutropius, printed at Cobourg in 1752, and reprinted 
with additions, 1768, and of Velleius Patefcqlus, Cobourg, 
1762, &c.* 

GRUTERUS (Janus, or John), a celebrated philologer, 
was born December 3, 1560, at Antwerp. He was the 
son of John Walter Gruter, burgomaster of Antwerp; 
who, having, among others, signed the famous petition to 
the duchess of Parma, the governess of the Netherlands, 
which gave rise to the word Gueux (Beggars), was banished 
his countr}'. Hf crossed the sea to Norwich in England, 
taking his wife (who was an English woman) aud family 
along with him. Young Gruter was then but an infant ; he 
had the peculiar felicity, like Cicero, of imbibing the ele- 
ments of learning from his mother, Catharine Tishem ; 
who, besides French, Italian, and English, was complete 
mistress of Latin, and so well skilled in Greek that she 
could read Galen in the original. The family found an 
hospitable asylum in England, where they resided several 
years, and at a proper age sent their son to complete his 
education at Cambridge. His parents, after some time, 
repassing the sea to Middleburg, the son followed them to 
Holland ; and, going to Leyden, studied the civil law, and 
took his doctor’s degree there in that faculty ; but, apply 

> llarles de vitis phUolQs;<>riiaii«»Dict. Hist. 
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ing himself at the same time to polite literature, he be- 
came ail early author, as appears by some Lntin verses 
which he published, under the title of Ocelli;* at twenty 
years of age. 

After taking his degree, he went to Antwerp, to his fa-^ 
ther, who had returned thither as soon as the States had 
possessed themselves of it ; but, when the city was threat- 
ened with a siege by the duke of Parma in 1534, was sent to 
f ranee, where he resided some years, and then visited 
other countries. The particular route and circumstances 
of his travels afterwards are not known ; but it appears that 
he read public lectures upon the classics at Rostock, par- 
ticularly on Suetonius, lie was in Prussia, when Christian, 
-duke ot Saxony, offered him the chair of history-professor 
in the university of Wittembiirg; which place he enjoyed 
but a few months : for, upon the death of that prince, his 
siiecossors desiring the professors to subscribe the act of 
concord on pain of forfeiting their places, Gruterus chose 
rather to resign than subscribe a confession of faith which 
he could not reconcile to his conscience. He was treated 
with particular severity on this occasion ; for, while ivvo 
others wlio were deprived on the same account, had half a 
year’s salary allowed them by way of gratification, accord- 
ing to the custom of those cotintries, with regard to per- 
sons honourably discharged ; yet in the case of Gruterus, 
they did not defray even the expences of his journey, 
Whert' lie went immediately after this does not appear ; but 
we are told, that, being at Padua at the time of Riccobo- 
iii’s death, that professor’s place was o0ered to him, to- 
gether with liberty of conscience : the salary too was very 
considerable, yet he refused all these advantages. He was 
apprehensive that so profitable and honourable an employ- 
ment would expose him to the attacks of envy, and he 
would not submit to the bare exercise of his religion in 
private. He was therefore much better pleased with an 
invitation to Heidelberg, where he filled the professor’s 
chair with great reputation for many years; and, in 1602, 
had the direction of that famous library, which was after- 
wards carried to Rome. 

This employ suited his genius, and soon after he pub- 
lished the most useful of his works, his large collection of 
inscriptions, which is dedicated to the emperor Rodolphus 
II. who bestowed great encomiums upon it, and gave Gru- 
terus the choice pi his own reward. He answered that be 
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tvould leave it to the emperor*s pleasure, only begg^ it 
might not be pecuniary. In the same temper, upon hear- 
ing there was a design to give him a coat of arms, in order 
to raise the dignity of his extraction, be declared, that, so 
far from deserving a new coat of armig, he was too much 
burtnened witb those which had devolved to him from his 
ancestors. The emperor was then desired to grant him a 
general licence for ^\l the books of his own publishing, 
which he not only consented to, but also granted him a 
privilege of licensing others. His majesty also intended to 
create him a count of the sacred palace; and the patent 
was actually drawn, and brought to be ratified by his sign 
manual ; but this monarch happening to die in the interim, 
it was left without the signature, which it never afterwarda 
received. Yet Gruterus bestowed the same encomiums on 
the good emperor as if it had been completed ; and his 
privilege of licensing books continued to be of great ad- 
vantage to him, being one of the most voluminous writers 
of his. age. This task he was the better enabled to exe- 
cute by tiie help of his library, which was large and curi- 
ous, having cost liim no less than twelve thousand crowns 
in gold; but the whole was destroyed or plundered, toge- 
ther with the city of Heidelberg, in 1622, Oswald Smen.. 
dins, his son-in-law, endeavoured in vain to save it, by 
writing to ode of the great officers of the duke of Bavaria’s 
troops ; but the licentiousness of the soldiers could not be 
restrained. Afterwards he went to Heidelberg, and having 
witnessed the havock that bad been made at his father’s 
house, he tried to save at least what Gruterus’s amanuen- 
sis bad lodged in the elector’s library, and brought the 
pope’s commission to give him leave to remove them. He 
received lor answer, that as to the MSS. the pope had or- 
dered them all to be sought for carefully, and carried to 
Rome ; but as to the printed books, leave would be given 
to restore them to Gruterus, provided it was approved by 
Tilly under his band ; but this pretended favour proved 
,of no efiecl, as no access could be had to Tilly. 

Gruterus bad left Heidelberg before it was taken, and 
retired to his son-in-law’s at Bretten, whence he went tp 
Tubingen, where be remained some time. He made se- 
veral removes afterwards, and received invitations to read 
lectures at various places, and particularly oUe from Den^ 
mark, to enter into the service of the constable D’Esdi- 
guieres. The curators also of the university of f rauccko/ 
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offered him the professorship of history in 1 624 ; butj when 
the affairs of the palatinate were a little settled, he returned 
to Bretten ; where, however, he found himself very much 
teazed by some young Jesuits who were fond of disputing. 
Gruterus, who never loved controversy, • especially upon 
religious subjects, could think of no other way of getting 
rid of their importunities than by living at a distance from 
them. He retired therefore to a country-house, which he 
purchased near Heidelberg, where he used to make visits 
oocasionally. He came from one of these, September 
1627, and going to Bernhelden, a country seat belonging 
to his son-in-law Smendius, about a league's distance 
from Heidelberg, he fell sick Sept. 20, and expired. His 
•corpse was carried to Heidelberg, and interred in St. Peter’s 
church. 

He wrote notes upon the Roman historians and several 
of the poets; and published all the works of Cicero, with 
notes, in 2 vols. folio. That printed in 1618 is a good edi- 
tion; but the London edition of 1681 is incorrect. His 
^ Florilegium magnum, seu Polyanthea,” is a voluminous 
common -place book, formerly valued as a treasure. His 

Chronicon Chronicoruin” is a proof of his industry in 
history; but the chief of all his performances is his Col* 
lection of Ancient Inscriptions,” a work not only estimable 
for the historical knowledge contained in it, but because it 
throws the clearest light upon a multitude of obscure pas- 
sages in classic authors. This was published in 1601, and 
afterwards in a more perfect and splendid form by Grtevms 
at Amsterdam in 1707, 4 vols. folio. He published also a 
collection of scarce critical treatises, under the title of 

Thesaurus Criticus,” 6 vols. 8vo. To this Daniel Parens 
added a seventh. “ Delicice Poetarum Gallorum, Italorum, 
Belgarum, 1608 — 14, 9 vols. 8vo. In this last publication 
he assumed the name of Ranutius Gems, the anagram of 
his name. An ample list of his works may be seen in Ni- 
ceron. His private character appears to have been excel- 
lent. He was very liberal both in giving and lending mo- 
ney, on which he set no other value than as affording him 
the means of doing good. As a student, few men have 
been more indefatigable, employing not only the whole of 
the day, but a considerable part of the night on hU literary 
researches, in which he always preferred a standing posture.^ 

• NicoTon, vols. IX and X.— Geii. Die*.— Foppen, Bibl. Arcli. I'shyi’s 

life and Letters, p. 538, 5-iT— Saxii Oiiolp. is a proFnsroft of rrfricn.:t‘5. 
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GRYNiEGS (Simon), a very learned German, was thd 
son of a peasant of Suabia, and born at Veringeii in the 
county of Hohenzollcrn in 1493. He pursued his studies 
in Pfortsbeim at the same time with Melancthon, which 
gave rise to a lasting friendship between them, lie then 
went for farther instruction to Vienna^ and tllerc taking 
the degree of master in philosophy, was appointed Greek 
professor. Having embraced the protestant religion, he 
was exposed to many dangers ; and particularly in Badcn^ 
of which he was some years rector of the school. He was 
thrown into prison at the instigation of the friars ; but at 
the solicitation of the nobles of Hungary, was set at liberty, 
and retired to Wittemberg, where he had a conference with 
Luther and Melancthon. Being returned to his native 
country, he was invited to Heidelberg, to be Greek pro- 
cessor in that city, in 1523. He exercised this employment 
tiU 1529, when he was invited to Basil to teach publicly in 
that city. In 1531, betook a journey into England, and 
carried with him a recommendatory letter from Erasmus .to 
William Montjoy, dated Friburg, March 18, 1531. After 
desiring Montjoy to assist Gryincus as much as he could, 
in shewing him libraries, and introducing him to learned 
men, Erasmus recommends him as a man perfectly skilled 
in Latin and Greek, a good philosopher and mathemati- 
cian, and a man of bumble manners, whose object was to 
visit the libraries, &c. Erasmus recommended him also to 
sir Thomas More, from whom he received the highest civi- 
lities. In 1534, he was employed, in conjunction with 
other persons, in reforming the church and school of Tu- 
bingen. He returned to Basil in 1536, and in 1540 was 
appointed to go to the conferences of Worms, with Me- 
laiicthon, Capito, Bucer, Calvin, &c. He died of the 
plague at Basil in 1541. 

He did great service to the commonwealth of learning, 
by publishing valuable editions of several ancient authors. 
Among these was the ^‘Almagest” of Ptolemy in Greek, 
which be published at Basil in 1538, and added a preface 
concerning the use of that author’s doctrine. He also 
published a Greek Euclid,” with a preface, in 1533, and 
Platons works with some commentaries of Proclus, in 1534. 
His edition of Plato was addressed to John More, the chan- 
cellor’s son, as a testimony of gratitude for favours received 
from the father; and the following passage in the dedica<« 
tion shews sir Thomas, as well as Gryiiseus, in a very amia«* 
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ble light. ** It is, you know, three years, since arriving in 
England, and being recommended most auspiciously by^my 
friend Erasmus to your house, the sacred seat of the muses, 
I was there received with great kindness, was entertained 
with greater, was dismissed with the greatest of all. For 
that great and excellent man your father, so eminent for 
his high rank and noble talents, not only allowed me, a 
private and obscure person (such was his love of literature), 
the honour of conversing with him in the midst of many 
public and private alfairs, gave me a place at his table, 
though he was the greatest man in England, took me with 
him when he went to court or returned from it, and had 
me ever by his side, but also with the utmost gentleness 
and candour inquired, in what particulars my religious 
principles were different from his ; and though he found 
them to vary greatly, yet he was so kind as to assist me in 
every respect, and even to defray all my cxpenccs. He 
likewise sent me to Oxford* with oimj Mr. Harris, a learned 
young gentleman, and recommended me so pow(u*lully to 
the university, that at the sight of his letters all the libraries 
were open to me, and I was admitted to the most intimate 
familiarity with the students.” 

He had a son, Samuel Grynaeus, born at Basil in 1539, 
who was made professor of eloquence there at the age of 
twenty- live. He had also a nephew, Thomas, who was 
born in 1512. He pursued his studies nridcr the auspices 
of his uncle, and taught the Latin and Greek languages at 
Berne. He also read public lectures at Basil, and was a 
great supporter of the reformed religion. He left four 
sons, all of whom were eminent for their learning. One of 
them is the subject of oiir next article.’ 

GIlYNiEUS (John James), was born at Bern in 1540, 
was educated at Basil, and in 1551 was admitted into the 
university. In 1559 he was ordained deacon, and began 
to preach the doctrines of the reformers. In 1563 he went 
to Tubingen, and the year following was created doctor in 
divinity, and soon after succeeded his father, as pastor of 
Rotclen, where, besides his more public services, he lec- 
tured twice a week to the deacons. About tiiis time the 

• Anthony Wood very ungnnrdedly were careless of tliem and refers to 
rellects upon Gryiiseus for carry inj? off Bryan Twynr’s “ Apol^p^ia,’' in vlmli 
several Greek books from the libraries there occurs nothiiivr th.'it will warruit 
hi Oxford, because he saw rhe owners ftuch a char^re. Graiiget. 

I Oen. Diet. Alh. Ox. vol. I —M;>ren.— Morels Life of Sir T. More, Ice. 
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Form* of Concord” between the Lutheran and ZiungUaiV 
parties, respecting the corporal presence of Christ’s body 
in the Lord’s Supper* was a matter of deep controversy. 
Crynseus, who had hitherto been a Lutheran, now studied 
the controversy more closely, the result of which was his 
declaring his opinion in favour of Zuinglius, and this lost 
him many friends of the contrary party. In 1575 he was 
invited to Basil* to lecture upon the Old Testament, in 
the course of which employment he was happily instru- 
niental in healing the differences between tlie Lutheran 
and Zuingiian churchos ; and his instructions were so much 
approved, that many noblemen and gentlemen came from 
other countries, and boarded with him for the sake of 
tuition and conversation. After tlie death of Lewis, the 
elector palatine* prince Casimir invited him to Heidel- 
berg, where he read divinity and liistory almost two years, 
but was then recalled to Basil to succeed Sulcer in his 
pastoral office and professorship ; both which offices he 
discharged with faithfulness and success for the remaiiidei* 
of his life. In the latter part of it ho became very infirm 
and blind, and outlived all his children, except one 
daughter. These calamities he bore with pious resigna- 
tion, and expired Aug. '30, 1617. He was a man of ex- 
tensive learning, and highly respected by his contem- 
poraries. Among his writings are, 1. A Summary of the 
Old Testament.” 2. An UiuVme of Divinity.” 3. “The 
Character of Christians.” 4. Kxpositions on the l^salms, 
and other parts of Scrij)ture; and various theological theses, 
and disputations. 5. “ A Commentary upon Irenouus.” 6. 

All Ecclesiastical History.” 7. “ Chronology of the 
Gospel History.” IJis “ Letters” to his friends are highly 
praised by Melchior Adam. ^ 

GRYPHIUS (Andrew), was born at Glogaw in 1616, 
and died in 1664. lie was called the Corneille of Ger- 
many, and acquired considerable reputation by his com- 
positions for the theatre, and is among the very first writers 
of tragedy in the catalogue of .German writers, lie also 
wrote, in a fine vein of irony, a “ CiUiqne on the ancient 
Comedies of the Germans,” * 

GRYPHIUS (Christian), son of the preceding, and 
one of the greatest geniuses. that Germany has produced. 


* Melchior Aiiain. — Moreri.— FuUei’s Abel Rcdivlyus. — Saxii Onomast, 
3 Hist. 
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Va« bom September 29, 1649, at Fraustadt Having ac- ' 
quired great skill in the languages and belles letires, he 
was appointed professor of rhetoric at Breslau, afterwards 
principal of Magdalen college in that city, and, at length, 
librarian. Gryphins was a good orator and historian, a 
man of extensive learning, and an excellent German poet, 
which language l>e considerably improved. He was also 
a contributor to the Lcipsic Journal. He died March 6, 
1706, having just before his death heard a beautiful poem 
of his own writing, which had been set to music, performed 
in his chamber. The piece is said to have been admirably 
expressive of the consolations derived from our Saviour’s 
death to a dying man. His works are, A History of the 
Orders of Knighthood,” in German, 1701), 8vo; “ Poems,’* 
in German ; among them, ‘M^asmrals,” 8vo; ‘‘The Ger- 
man Language formed by degrees, or, a treatise on the 
origin and progress of it,” 8vo, in German, and a valuable 
posthumous work, entitled “ Apparatus, sive Dissertatio 
Isagogica de Scriptoribus Historiam SeculiXVII illustran- 
tibus,” Leipsic, 1710, 8 vo.* 

GRYPHIUS (Skbastian), a celebrated printerof Lyons, 
in France, was a German, and born at Suabia, near Augs- 
burg, in 1493 He performed the duties of his profession 
with so much honour us to receive the approbation of the 
most learned men. Conrad Gesner has even dedicated 
one of his books, namely, the twelfth of his pandects, to 
him ; and takes occasion to bestow the following praises on 
him : “ You, most humane Gryphius, who are far from 
^meriting the last place among the excellent printers of this 
age, came first into my mind : and especially on this ac- 
count, because you have not only gained greater fame than 
any foreigner in France, by a vast number of most excel- 
lent works, printed with the greatest beauty and accuracy, 
buc because, though a German, you seem to be a couiitry- 
man, by your coming to reside among us.” Baillet says, 
that Julius Scaliger dedicated also to him bis work “ De 
Causis Linguae Latinae;” but this seems a mistake. Sca- 
liger wrote a kind letter to Gryphius, which is printed at 
the faiiad of the work : but the dedication is to Silvias Sca- 
liger, his eldest son, to whom he also addressed his “ Ars 
Poetica.” Gryphius is allowed to have restored the art of 
printing at Lyons, which was before exceedingly corrupted ; 

* Mor*ri.“-Pi«t« BiiU— Niewon* 
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and the great number of books printed by him are valued 
by the connoisseurs. He printed many books in Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin, with new and very beautiful types; 
and his editions are no less accurate than beautiful. He 
was himself a very learned man, and perfectly versed in 
the languages of such books as he undertook to print. 
Vulteius, of Reims, an epigrammatist, has observed, that 
* Robert Stephens was a very good corrector, Colinanns a 
very good printer, hut that Gryphius was both an able, 
printer and corrector. 

Inter tot norunt libros cjni cuilorc, tres sunt 
liisig!U''> : cietera turbri fjimo. 

€astigat‘.Stepluinus» sculpit Colimcu*^, utrumqiic 
Gryphius cdocta njoiiti* iiuinucpio Ihcil/' 

He died in l/iSO, in his sixty-third year, and his trade 
was parried on honourably in the same city by his son, 
Anthony Gryphius. One of the most beautiful books of 
iSebastiaii Gryphius is a Latin Bible,” printed l5So, 
with the largest types that had then been seen, in 2 vols, 
fol. * 

GUA (John Paul de), a learned PVench abbe, prior of 
St. George de Vigou, a member of the royal society of 
London (1742) and of the French academy of sciences, was 
born in Languedoc, in 1712, and was the son of John de 
Gua, baron of Malves, whose property was swallowed up 
ill the unfortunate Missisippi Scheme. He was educated 
for the church, but appears to have bad less ambition for 
promotion in that, than to render himself distinguished for 
scientific knowledge. When admitted into the academy 
of sciences in 1741, he gave a specimen of his skill in 
mathematics by publishing Usages de Tanalyse Jb Des- 
cartes,” and was the author of other papers on mathema- 
tical subjects in the Memoirs of the Academy, in one of 
which he endeavours to vindicate Descartes against our 
M^allis, who, in the abbe’s opinion, wrote his liistory of 
algebra for no other purpose tlian to bestow upon his coun- 
tryman Hariot, the discoveries that belong to Viete and 
Descartes. (See Hauiot.) The abbe was, however, chietly 
distinguished in France for having first given the |||^n of 
the Lncyclopedie, althougii he wrote very little in it. iu 
17^4 he presented a plan for exploring the mines of Lan- 
guedoc, and w^as the author of some other projects which 
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had little success. His necessities sometimes drove Iiim to 
the business of triinslating for the booUbcllcrs. Anioiuc 
these publications we find bishop l>erkcle\’s “ Ihlas and 
Pliilonous,” “l.ockc’s Lssiiy,” Anson’s Voyage, aiid Docker 
on trade. He dsed uc Paris, June 2, 17SJ, leaving the 
character of a man of considerable learning aiul indii.,trv', 
but not very happy in Ins temper, and oiton pursuing 
tririing difliciilues, which he made a great merit in '>ur- 
iiiouiitmg, such as complicated anagrams ; and on one oc- 
casion, in consequence of a sort of (‘nailenge, he perplexed 
liimselt in writing a very long poem, in winch v\ords only 
ol one syllahle were admitted. * 

(^UADAGNOLO (Philii*), an eminent Orientalist of 
Ittily, was born about at Magliano. AIIiT going 

through bis studies, be entered among the regular minor 
clerks, and made bis professi<ni at Rome in His 

genius prompted liim to the study of languages, to whicli 
he devoted himself entirely ; so that lie acquired the Greek, 
Hebrew, Chaldean, Syriac, Persian, and Aral)ic languages, 
but excelled chiefly in the Arabic. He spent ilio greatest 
part of bis life in translating books from that language, 
and in writing hooks in it, to facilitate the learning of it to 
others, lie taught it many years in tiie college della Sa- 
pieiiza at Rome ; and was indeed so perfect a master of 
it, that he spoke an oration in it before Christina, queen 
ol Sweden, iul65G. The eastern prelates presented a 
petition to Urban VIII. to have the Bible translated into 
Arabic ; and, the congregation de propaganda fide” coni- 
plying with their desires, Guadagnolo was immediately 
selected as the person best qualified to undertake this great 
work.^He began it in 16J2, and finuhed it in 1649; 
having, however, assistants under liim, and sometimes only 
acting the part of a corrector. During the time that ho 
was employed in it, he gave an account twice a week of 
what progress he had made to a congregation assembled 
for that purpose. It was puhiisliod at Rome, 1071, in 3 
vols. folio, with this title, Biblia Sacra Arabica Sacr® 
Congregationis de propaganda fide jussu edita ad usum 
eccle^arum orientaliuin. Additis e regione Bibliis Vui- 
gatis Latinis.” In 1631 he published a Latin work en- 
titled Apologia pro Christiana Religione, qua responde- 
tur ad objectiones Ahmed hlii Zin Alabedin Persai 

* Klo^es des Academiciens, yol, IV,— Did. Hist. 
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phaensis contentas in libro inscripto, Politer Speculi,” 4to. 
The history of this work was as follows : A Spaniard had 
published a religious book entitled The true Looking- 
glass which falling into the hands of a learned Persian, 
he wrote an answer to it in his native tongue, entitled 

The Polisher of the Looking-glass and added these 
words at the end of it ; Let the pope answer it.” This 
book being brought to Rome in 1623, Urban VIII. ordered 
Guadagnoio to refute it; which he did so effectually, that 
the Persian, to whom it was sent, renounced the Maho- 
metan faith, and became as zealous a defender of Chris^ 
tianity as he had before been an opposer of it. Guadag- 
noio published his apology in Arabic, in 1637, 4to. He 
wrote another work in Arabic and Latin, entitled Consi- 
derations against the Mahometan Religion;” in which he 
shewf^ that the Koran is a mere rhapsody of falsehood and 
imposture. He published also at Rome, in 1642, Breves 
Institutiones Lingutc Arabicae,” folio; a very methodical 
grammar. He had also compiled a dictionary in that lan- 
guage, but the publication of it was prevented by his death, 
which happened in 1656. The MS. is preserved in the 
convent of San Lorenzo in Lucina. * 

GUAGNINI (Alexander), a native of Verona, where 
he was born in 1538, was naturalized in Poland, and made 
himself famous both by his sword and pen. He had consi- 
derable employments in the Polish armies; and having 
displayed his valour in the wars of Livonia and Moldavia, 
.as well as those of Muscovy, was not only honoured with 
the indiginate, by which he ranked as a nobleman, in the 
reign of Sigisuiund Augustus, but also made governor ol 
the fortress of Witebsk, where he commanded TOrtcen 
years. He at last devoted himself to literature, and drew 
up H history of Poland, under the title Rerum Polonica- 
rum Tomi Tres,” Franefort, 1584, 8vo. He died at Cra- 
cow in 1614. He wrote also JSarmatioe Europesc Descrip- 
tio,” Spires, 1581.^ 

GUALDO PRIORATO (Galeasso), an Italian histo- 
rian, was born 1606, of a noble family at Vincenza. He 
was historiographer to the emperor, and distinguished him- 
self in the seventeenth century by his historic^ works, 
written, in a very pleasing style, in Italian ; the principal 
are, History of the Wars of Ferdinand II. and Ferdinand 

vol. YU.— Gen. Diet,— Moreri, " Ocii, 
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HI.” from 1630 to 1640, fol. ; " History of Leopold,” from 
1 656 to 1 670, 3 vols. fol.; ** History of Troubles in France,” 
from 1648 to 1654. The authors of the Journal des 
Savans,” March 16, 1665, said they had found as many 
errors as words in this work. But Gualdo, not discouraged 
by that censure, continued his History to the peace of the 
Pyrenees, and reprinted it with that addition at Cologn, 
1670. His History of cardinal Mazarine’s Administra- 
tion” is much esteemed, and has been translated into 
French, 1671, 3 vols. 12mo; ‘‘ The Life and Qualities” of 
the same c.'irdinal, a valuahie work, which appeared iii 
French, 1662, 4to; An account of the Peace of the 
Pyrenees the most ample edition is, Cologn, 1667, 12mo. 
I'iiis work is likewise much esteemed, and has been trans- 
lated into Latin, and inserted in the fourth volume of the 
Public Law of the Empire, published at Franefort^ 1710. 
It has been also translated into French. Gualdo died at 
Vincenza in J 678. * 

GUALTEUUS (Uooor.eiius), an eminent Swiss divine, 
and one of the first reformers, was born at Ziiric.li in 152f». 
In bis youth he attained an accurate knowledge of Greek 
and Latin, and acquired much fame as an orator and Latin 
poet. He married the daughter of Zuinglius, and being 
admitted into orders, preached at Zurich from 1542 to 
1575, when he was chosen to .succeed Bnllinger, as first 
minister of the protestant church there. Mis writings also, 
which consisted of homilies, or sermons on the ])rophets, 
evangelists, and apostles, procured him great fame both at 
home and abroad, and were long regarded as standard 
bookjj^ among the [irolestant churches. He died Nov. 25, 
1586, In the early part of (pieen PHizabelh’s reign we 
lind him corresponding with the English divines who had 
been exiles in the preceding reign, and brought o’^er an 
attachment to the simple forms of the Genevan church, 
which Elizabeth wished to discourage. His works, as 
enumerated by Verheiden, consist of Latin poems, commen- 
taries on various books of the Scripture, works on grammar 
and history, and some translations. His son, of the same 
names, spent some years in .Merton college, Oxford, where 
he to||k his degree of M. A. in 1573, and returning to 
Zurich, became minister of St. Peter’s church there. Wood 

* Niceron, vol. XXXIV.— Hi*-!. — ( km^nt IJlbl. 
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attributes several Latin poems to him, some of which we 
suspect were the production of his father : but this young 
man died in 1677, when only twenty-five years of age. * 

GUARIN (Petilr), a learned Benedictine, of the con-^ 
gregation of St. Maur, born 1678, in the diocese of Rouen, 
near tlie forest of Lyons, taught Greek and Hebrew with 
great credit in his congregation, and died librarian of St. 
Germain- de-Pr6s, at Paris, December 29, 1729. He left 
a Hebrew Grammar,” in Latin, 1724 and 1726, 2 vols. 
4to, and a Hebrew Lexicon,” in Latin, also printed after 
his death, in 1746, 2 vols. 4to. Guarin continued this 
work only to the letter M m, inclusively ; but it was finished 
by M. le 'Pournois. He had objected to M. Masclef’s me- 
thod in his grammar, and was answered by M. de la Bletterie, 
in the edition of Masclef’s grammar, 1730, 2 vols. l2mo. * 

GUAHINO of Verona, suriuimed Vf-RONk-se, the first 
branch of a family celebrated in the re|hiblic of letters, 
and one of the reviver^ of literature, was born at Verona 
in 1370. After being taught Latin by John of Ravenna, 
he went to Constantinople, with the sole view of learning 
Greek in the school of Emanuel Chrysoloras, who had not 
then come to Italy. Politico Virunio, in his life of Cbry- 
soloras, says that Giiarino was of an advanced age when he 
set out for Constantinople, and that he returned to Italy 
with a large collection of Greek manuscripts, the loss of 
which by shipwreck so affcH'ted him, that his hair turned 
while in one night; but Malfei and Apostolo Zeno have 
justly considered this as a fable. It appears, on the other 
hand, on comparing tarions circumstances, that Guarino 
was very young when he went into Greece, and was only 
twenty years of age when he returned. After this return 
he first kept school at Florence, and afterwards siicces- 
<sively at Verona, Padua, Bologna, Venice, and P’errara, in 
which last city he resided longest. Nicolas III. of Rlste 
had invited liim thither in 1429 to superintend the educa- 
tion of his son Lionel. Six or seven years after, he was 
appointed pmfessor of Greek and Latin in the university of 
Ferrara. This office he filled until the assembling of the 
grand council, to which the emperor John Paleologus came, 
accompanied with several Greeks, who found Guariflo suf- 
ficient employment, as he mentions in his letters, and on 

> Meirhior Adam. — Verheiden.— tth. Ox. vol, I.— Slr 3 'pe’s Cranmer^ p, 21 1, 
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the council being removed to Florence, he accompanied 
them thither at) interpreter between the Laiins and Greeks, 
He returned again to Ferrara, where he held his professor- 
ship until his deatli in 14GO. His principal works consist 
of Latin translations from Greek authors; particularly of 
many of Plutarch’s lives, part of IMutarch’s morals, and 
8lriiho’s geograpljy. Of this author he at first translated 
only ten hooks, hy order of pope Nicholas V. ; the other 
seven were translateil by Gregory of Typhernum, and in 
this state the work was first printed at Home in 1470, folio. 
I3ut, at the request of the Venetian senator Marcello, 
Guarino made a translation of these seven books, of w’hicli 
there are manuscript copies at Venice, Modena, &c. Maf- 
fei, in his Verona lllastrata,^’ mentions also a translation 
of the whole sevenleen in the hand-writing of Giiarino, 
whic h was at one time iti the library of the senator Soranzo 
at \ enice. 'Jo translation of Plutarch’s lives, lie added 
those of Aristotle and Plato. He also compiled a Greek 
grammar, Fm, ('hrysoloue crotemata lingiue Gr;eca?, in 
cM)mpendimn redacta, a (/iiarino Verone.si,” Ferrar. ) 

Svo; and a Latin grammar, Grammaiica; institutiones,’* 
Without date or place, but printed at Verona, 1487, and 
reprinted in the model, says Mafl'ei, from wiiieli ail 

others have been taken. Annexed arc .some lesser trea- 
tises, Oarmina dill'erentialia,” I/iber de Uiphtongis," 
&e. (inanno also wrote commentaries or notes on various 
authors, both Greek and Latin, Snaong the latter on Cicero’s 
orations and J^ersius’s satires, and was the author of various 
Latin orations delivered at Verona, Ferrara, and other 
places, and of some Latin jjoeins, and a great number of 
letters which have not been printed. He was the first who 
recovered the i)ocms of Catullus, a manuscript which was 
mouldering in a garret, and almost destroyed, and rendered 
the wliole legible, with the exception of a v(*ry few verses. 

If it be thought tliat oven all this is insnlKcient to jusliJy 
the high reputation which Guarino enjoyed in his life- 
kiiiie, and for ages afterwards, we must add that, indepen- 
dently of rendering these services to the cause of learning, 
w'liich were of great importance at its revival, Guarino de- 
rived qp small share of fame from the vast number of scho- 
lars whom he funned, with a like taste for classical litera- 
ture, which they dispersed throughout all Kurope. Gua- 
rino, likewise, was one of the most indefatigable students 
of his time. Fven in old age bis memory was extraordU 
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Dary^ and his application incessant. He took little nourish- 
meni and little sleep, and rarely went abroad, yet he pre- 
served his strength and f^icuUies to the last. By his wife he 
had at least twelve children, two of whom followed his steps; 
Jl£AOM£ became secretary to Alphonso, king of Naples; 
and Baptist, or Battjsia, rather better known, was pro- 
fessor of Greek and Latin at Ferrara, like his father, and 
like him educated some eminent scholars, among whom 
ivere Giraidi and Aldus Manutiiis. He left a collection of 
Latin poetry, “ Baptistoe Guarini Veronensis poemata La- 
tina,” Modena, 1496; a treatise on study, “ De ord iie 
docendi ac studendi,’^ without place or date ; but there is 
a subsequent edition of Heidelberg, 1489. He wrote also 
Other treatises, translations from the Greek, discourses, 
and letters, which latter remain in manuscript. It is to 
him we ow’e the first edition of the Commentaries of Ser- 
vius on Virgil ; and he assisted his father^ recovering and 
making legible the manuscript of Catullus above men- 
tioned.* 

GUxARINO, or more commonly GUARINI (Battista), 
an eminent pastoral poet, descended in the fourth degree 
from Guarino Veronese, was born at Ferrara in 1537. We 
know but jjttle of his early years and studies ; but it is said 
that in the course of his education he spent some time at 
Pisa, and at Padua, where he was much esteemed by the 
rector of the university ; but at an early age he went to 
Home, and was still young ^hen, on his return to Ferrara, 
he lectured for about a year with great reputation, on Aris- 
totle’s Morals, in the same university in which the memory 
of his ancestors continued to be highly venerated. He was 
professor of belles lettres there in 1563, when he sent one 
of his sonnets to Annibal Caro, w'ho in his answer compli- 
mented him as a young man of the greatest hopes. In bis 
twenty-eighth year he was admitted into the academy of 
the Eterei of Padua, founded by the young prince i^^cipio 
of Gonzaga, afterwards cardinal. Tasso was at the same 
time admitted, and between him and Guarino a friendship 
commenced, which was afterwards disturbed by rivalship. 

Guarino bad the misfortune to be early involved in fa- 
mily law-suits, and had to apply for the heritage of his 
grandfather and grand-uncle in opposition to Francis Gua- 
rino, his father, who has left no^other character than that of 

1 GiDguen6 Hist Litt. dTtalie.— Tir&boschi,— Morcrl, 
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a keen sportsman, and who was the only one of the family 
that had no taste for literature. Having lost his first wife^ 
he married again to injure his son’s interest; but the duke 
Hercules II. interposed, and assigned to our poet a propor- 
tion of the family property, which was very consider^le. 
Battista married himself about this time Taddea Bendedei, 
a lady of a noble family of Ferrara. 

In his thirtieth year he entered into the service of the 
duke Alphonso 11. ; but there seems some difficulty in un- 
derstanding the order and nature of the business on which 
he was employed, and the origin of the title of knight 
which is usually joined to his name, and which he liad en«- 
graven on the seal with which he scaled his letters. It is 
probable, however, that the duke bestowed this title on him 
as a necessary appendage to the rank of ambassador. The 
first ollice of this kind which he filled, was in 1567, when 
he was sent to Venice, with the congratulations of the duke 
Alphonso to the new doge Pier Loredano, and the address 
which lie spoke on this occasion being printed, gave the 
Italian literati a very favourable idea of his talents. The 
duke tluMi sent him us resident ambassador to Kninianuel 
Pliilchcrt, duke of Savoy, and after continuing there some 
years, he was sent to Rome in 1571, to compliment pope 
Gregory XI 11. us successor to Pius He arrived by post 
in the evening, passed the night in writing his address, and 
delivered it next morning in a full consistory. Two years 
afterwards, tlic duke sent him to Gernuiiiy to the emperor 
jVIaxiiiiilian, whence he went to Poland, to congratulate 
Henry of Valois on his accession to the throne, in 1574. 

On liis return, he was appointed counsellor and secretary 
of slate, but had scarcely been invested with these honours 
before he was obliged again to go to Poland, which Henry 
of France had left in order to succeed liis brother Charles 
IX. on the throne of France. Guarino’s business in Po- 
land now was to manage the affairs of his master, who as- 
pired to the crown of Poland ; but this employment w^as 
very difficult and even dangerous. In one of bi.s letters to 
his wife, he says that he was obliged to travel all day more 
like a courier than an ambassador, and spend the night in 
writing his memorials, which proved too much for hit 
health. Anxiety of mind and fatigue of body threw him 
into a fever, which made him despair of his life, and in 
that fear, he wrote a very affectionate letter to his wife, 
taking leave of hcr^ and recommeuding his children to her 
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care. It appears by his correspondence that it was not 
entirely on account of his talents that he was employed in 
these distant and intricate missions, and that he had eiie^ 
mics at Ferrara, who made use of his reputation and the 
coniidence the prince had in him, to get him removed. 
This, however, did not abate his zeal for the interests of 
his master, although the negociation was not successful, 
nor was he ever rewarded suitably to his exertions. 

Alter liis return to Ferrara, he spent his time in the ser^- 
vice of his prince, in study, and in managing some law- 
suits, from which it was his niisfortune to be seldom free; 
but finding still more fatigue and uneasiness in attend- 
ing the court, he made the^e law-suits a pretext for asking 
leave to resign, which was granted. Become now his own 
master, at the age of forty- five years, fifteen of which he 
had spent in a service by no means of any advantage to 
himself, he retired in 1582 , w'ith his family to la Guariiia, 
a pleasant country-seat at Polesina de Kovigo, which duke 
Borso had presented to his grand- father, as a reward for 
his services as envoy in France. Here he determined to 
pass the five finest months of the year, and the rest at 
Padim. He had now eight children, three sons and five 
daughters ; he was also involved in lawsuits and in debts; 
all his time and every eifort appeared necessary to recover 
from such a situation, and lie seems at one time to have 
despaired of finding any leisure to cultivate polite litera- 
ture. After he had been, however, quietly settled at tliis 
country seat, lie found that he could relax a little from his 
more serious and pressing occupations. The fame which 
accompanied the piihlicatioii of Tasso’s ^‘Aminta” recalled 
Giiaiino’s attention to a w'ork which he had sketched many 
years before, and had occasionally touched and re-tonched, 
but v\ithout completing it. 'Fasso and he, we have already 
observed, were friends in their youth, hut when they met 
at the court of Ferrara, rivalship in court gallantries and 
poetry had separated them. Some satirical sonnets passed 
between them, but here their animosity ended, and they 
henceforth had the liberality to do justice to each other’s 
talents. Tasso’s misfortunes were now begun, and Giia-< 
ri’.io, shocked at the incorrect manner in which the first 
editions of the “ Jerusalem delivered” were printed with- 
out the knowledge of the author, took every paius to pre- 
pare it for a correct edition, and bestowed the same care 
on the other published w^orks of that poet. The only thin^j 
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he would not yield to Tasso was superiority, and though un- 
able to rival him in his larger poems, he thought he rould 
surpass him in pastoral, and his ‘‘ Pastor Fido” was to he 
the criterion. Besides submitting the manuscript to some 
men of taste, he read it before the duke Ferdiniind II. of 
Gonzaga, at Guastalla, and a large company, composed 
of poets, admirers of poetry, and ladies of the first rank 
and taste, who were unbounded in tlu ir iip|>liiuses. It is 
said to have been first performed at ’^Purin in 1585, where 
were celebrated the nuptials of Charles Emmanuel to the 
inl’anta Catherine, daughter of Philip II. of Spain. This, 
however, appears doubtful, although it is more clear tliat 
it was much read ou this occasion, and that the fame which 
it required reached the oars of Guarino’s old master, iluke 
Alphonso, who invited him most pressingly, to return to 
Lerrara, with the title of secretary of state. 

Having accepted this olfcr, he was employed, as for- 
merly, on missions to Umbria, Milan, and other places, 
hut now his tranquillity was disturbed by a domestic alTair, 
ill winch he fancied he had been improperly treated; Alex- 
ander, his eldest son, who, in 1587, had married a rich 
heiress, niece to cardinal Canani, being weary of living 
Under the subjection of his father, and disgusted, wdicther 
justly or not, with the treatment he met with from him, re- 
solvi'd to leave his house, and live apart with his wife. 
Gnarino was so highly offended at their departure, that he 
immediately seized tiieir iucviine, on pretence of debts due 
to him lor money expended at their marriage. 11 is st)n, 
deprived ol his income for nine months, at last ajiplied to 
the duke ol Ferrara to interpose his authority, which he 
did, commanding the chief jutli^e to lake cogoi/ance of 
the afiair, who immediately decided it in favour of Alex- 
ander. This sentence exasperated the father still more; 
so that, looking on it as a proof that the duke had no re- 
gard tor him, he addressed a letter to him in the mo.^t 
respectful but strongest terms, to be dismissed the service; 
which the duke granted, though not without intimating 
some displeasure at Guarino, for .shewing so little regard to 
the tavours he had conferred on him. The treatment, 
however, which Tasso had suffered w'as a recent lesson for 
the poets who had the misfortune to be patronized by Al- 
phonso, and Guarino immediately w'ent into the service of 
the duke of Savoy, w^here he had some reason to expect a 
l»etter lot ; but here he did not remain many months ; and 
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during a year of repose in the country, he resumed his la-* 
hours on his favoiirite pastoral, which at length was pub- 
lished in 1590, at Venice, 4to, and the same year at Fer- 
rara, in 12 mo. "Fhe great applause which he received from 
this poem, was followed by a most severe loss in the death 
of his wife, Dec. 25, 1590, at Padua. ''Fliis misfortune 
appears to have greatly affected him. His two eldest sons 
had left him : two of liis daughters were married ; three 
others he had placed in convents; and from being sur- 
rounded by a numerous family, he was now left with one 
boy only of ten years old. In this desolate state he appears 
to have entertained thoughts of going to Rome and becom- 
ing an ecclesiastic. He was, however, diverted from this 
step by an invitation received in 1592 from the duke of 
Mantua, who sent him to luspruck to negooiate some 
affairs at the archduke’s court. But he afterwards was 
dismissed this service, as he had been that of Ferrara, by 
the solicitations of duke Alphonso ; who, it is said, could 
not bear that a subject of his, of Guariao’s merit, should 
serve otiier princes. Thus persecuted, he went to Rome 
apparently with the de.sign just mentioned, but was again 
prevented from executing it by a reconciliation with Al- 
phonso, which brought him back to Ferrara in 1595. 
This reconciliation ^as obtained by his son Alexander, who 
was very much beloved at court. However, fresh quarrels 
between father and son soon broke out again, which were 
afterwards carried to a great height; and, great changes 
happening upon the death of Alphonso in 1597, Guarino 
thought himself ill used, and left Ferrara to go to Ferdi- 
nand de Medicis, grand duke of Tuscany, who expressed 
a great esteem for him. 

But here again an unlucky accident cut short his hopes ; 
'he carried with him to Florence Guarino Guarini, his third 
son, but fifteen years of age, and sent him to Pisa to com- 
plete his studies in that city. There the youth fell in love 
wiili a noble but poor widow, named Cassandra Pontaderi, 
and married her. Guarino no sooner heard the news, but 
suspecting the grand duke was privy to the marriage, and 
even promoted, it, he left his service abruptly ; and, re- 
turning to Ferrara, went thence to the prince of Urbino, 
but in a year’s time came back to Ferrara, in 1604. He was 
sent the same year by the magistrates of the city of Rome,* 
to congratulate Paul V. on his elevation to the papal chair. 
This was probably his last public employ. He resided at 
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ft^rraia till 1609, going occasionally lo Vouice to attend 
his law-suits, which carried him in 1610 to Koine, where 
they were determined in bis favour. Passing through Ve- 
nice on his return home, he was seized, in his inn there, 
with tlie distemper which put a period to his life, October 
7, 161 2, when he w'as seventy-four years of age. 

He was a member of several academies, besides other 
societies ; as that of tlie llicouvrart of Padua, the Intrepidi 
of Ferrara, and the Umoristi of Rome. Notwithstanding 
the reputation he had gained by his ‘‘ Pastor Fido,” he 
could not endure the title of poet, wIiIqIi he thought was 
so far from bringing any honour to the bearers, that it 
rather exposed them. to contempt. He wrote other things, 
a complete catalogue of which may be seen in Niceron ; 
but his “ Pastor Fido” was his principal work, has gone 
through a vast number of editions, and is regarded as on© 
of tlie standard productions of luilian poetry, ah hough it 
has all the defects [leculiar to the poetry of his age. lli» 
personal characier, from the preceding account, appears' 
to liave been bomeuhat equivocal. It would not be tuir to 
accuse him of a capricious and irritable temper, unless we 
were better acipuiinted with the circumstances of his liu*. 
He a})pears, Ik svc\cr, to have owed liule of his liappiness to 
Ills patrons, and less to his family, and was highly unfortu- 
nate in public as well as domestic’ life, wiiaievcr share of 
blame might attach to him,‘ 

GUAY-TivOUIN (Ukni: di;), a I'lcmdi na\iil oificer, 
born at St. Malo in 1673, was the son of a merchant wIjo 
had been French 4!oii.mi1 at Malaga, and who comriiandcd 
armed %’essels, either for war or trade, .as ciivumstances 
required. Young Ibi Guay, led by his example, wcut on 
board a privateer, and performed a number of lieroic ac- 
tions. In 1691, when he was only in his eighteenth yeai* 
lie liad the command of an armed sloop, carrying fourteen 
guns, with which he obtained much success on the coast of 
Ireland. Three years after he entered the river of Lime- 
rick, and carried off several vessels ; but falling in with four 
English ships, he was obliged to vield, and was taken a 
prisoner into Plymouth. In confinement he won the affec- 
tions of a female, who enabled him to make his escape, and 
in a short time he appeared again on the coast of England, 
where he captured some prizes. In 1095 he took three 

1 Oingu€n< Hisit. Litt. 4’Italie.— yiccron vol, XXV — Tirabosdii. 
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rich vessels on the Irish coast, and two Dutch ships on tlio 
c*(iast of Spain : these successes were followed by others 
still more imi)(>rtant. In 1696 lie fell in with haroii de 
Wassenaer, who with three ships was escorting a fleet of 
iiierchant-intMi, and took the baron with a part of his con- 
voy. He pre^cnied, in person, his prisoner to the king, 
and tlicrinijioii was removed to the royal navy, and aji- 
pointed to the comiiiaiul of a frigate. In a few } ears after- 
uarcls lie was made captain of a fifty-four gun ship, with 
\vhi<*li, it is said, he took an Knglish man-of-war of seventy- 
two guns. So brilliant was his career of success, that in 
170y liv- was rewarded with letters of noblesse, the pream- 
ble to wliich records his having cajitured more tliaii 300 
merchant ahips, and 20 ships of war. The most important 
of all his exploits was the taking of Rio Janeiro in 1711, 
which occasioned a loss to the Poriiigiiese of at least a mil- 
lion sterling. A pension was now forced on him, he hav- 
ing in 1707 refused one that was then olfered, requesting 
that it might he granted to his second captain, whose tliigli 
had been shot olf. I,’’ said the gallant ofticer, aio 
sufucicnlly rewarded, if I obtain the advancement of my 
friends.” In 1728 he was made commander of the order 
of St. Louis, and lieutenant-general, and in 1731 went at 
the head of a squadron to curb the insolence of Algiers 
and I’unis, and jiromole a good niultrstanding between 
France and J'ripoli. After many otlier important services, 
he died at Paris Sefit. 27, 1736, leaving “ Memoirs,” 
partly written by his own hand, and partly by a nephew, 
which v\ere printed in one vol. 4to. 1740.’ 

GUDIN (Df. l \ Brknellfiuf, Paul Philip), a French 
writer wiio attained some share of reputation among the 
encyclopedists, was born at Paris June 6, 1738, in which 
city lie died Feb. 26, 1812. His countrymen have as yet 
given us very little of his history, except that he was, 
either by talents or interest, advanced to be a member of 
the academies of IMarseilles and Lyons, an associate of 
the French institute, and a member of that of Auxerre. 
He was intimately connected with Beaumarchais, whom 
he ulten assisted with his pen, and passed fur bis secretary. 
In political sentiments he was a disciple of Rousseau, and 
eagerly promoted those opinions which led to the revolu- 
tion. Besides three tragedies of no great merit, he., pub - 
lished, I. ‘‘ Graves observations sur les bonnes mccurs,” 

^ Moreri ia Troum. — Diet. Hi&t. in Duguay Trouin* 
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in poetical talcs, puhlished under ilic name of Frerc 
Paris, 1777. 2. Discours,” likcvvl>»e in \erse, oi iL»e 

abolition of slavery, Paris, 1781, in which he comj>liuienis 
Henry IV. as 

i^cul roi de qni le panvre ait garde la nn inoiro.” 

3. “ Kssai sur le progres des arts ot de I’csprit sous h' rcgne 
de Lpuis XV.” Deux Pouts, 177fi, Lausanne, 1777. 4. 

Supplement a la nianicre d’ecrire I’histoire,” Kiel, 178 1, 
against the abht* Mahly’s inr't’r.od of writing hi.srory. j. 
“ Kssai snr I’histoire d^; Coinict's de lioine, des I'tats ge- 
neraux de France, et du parh inent d’Angleterre,” Paiis, 
17Sf^, 3 vols. Svo. This was held in such esteem to 
gain the prize of tlie Frencli academy in 17‘'0. tJ. Sup- 
plement an Contrat Soc ial,” Paris, 17‘M), in whieli lie en- 
deavours to recoiiimend itoii.sseau’s principles. 7. “ La 
Conqiiete de Naples,” Paris, 1801, 3 \c>!s. 8\o, h.ii writ- 
ten in the reign of I.ouis W. 8. ‘‘ L’ Astronomic-,” a 
poem, Pari.s, ISOI, and reprintfed with additions and cor- 
rections in 1811. 'riior(‘ are some beautiful lines in tliis 
poem, which shews, likewi>c», an intimate knowledge 
of the subject. .9. C'oiites,” lSt)4, 2 vols. which lia\e 
been highly praised by sonic of tiie Fr<Mich critics and as 
severely censuretl by others. Among the manuscripts be 
left is said to be a History of France,” wliieli, if wrmen 
on his principles, is not: now likely to be ihonght woriby 
of the jiress.* 

GUblUS (MarquarT)), a lenrned critic, was of Hol- 
stein, in Gernuiuy, but we know nothing of his pareufs, 
nor ill what year lie was born. He laid the foiiiulation of 
ills studies at Uensburg, under Jonsius, and wcui afiei- 
wards to Jena, where lie was in ir>54. lie continued some 
years in this city, manifesting a strong inch nation tor let- 
ters, and making diligent search after ancient inscriptions. 
He was at Franefort in July 1038, when the emperor Leo- 
pold was crowned ; and went tbr^nce to Holland, wljere 
John Frederic Groiiovius recommended him to Nicolas 
Heinsius, as a young man of uncommon parts and learning, 
who had already distinguished himself by some publica- 
tions, and from whom greater things were to be exr'cc.etl. 
His parents in the mean time wanted to ha\e him ;it homo, 
iind offered at any price to procure him a place ai oomt, 
if he would but abandon letiers, which they considcreJ as 


* Diet, Hi^t. Suppltrrnpiit. 
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a frivolous and unprofitable employment. But he remained 
inexorable ; preferring a competency with books to any 
fortune without them; and above all, was particularly 
averse from a court, where ‘‘ he should,” he said, “ b© 
constantly obliged to keep the very worst of company.” 

His learned friends all this while were labouring to serve 
him. Gr^evins tried to get him a place at Duisburg;, but 
could not succeed. The magistrates of Amsterdam soon 
after offered him a considerable sum to digest and revise 
Blondel’s Remarks upon Baronius's Annals,” and gave 
him hopes of a professorship ; but receiving a letter from 
Gronovius, which proposed to him a better offer, he de* 
dined the undertaking. Gronovius proposed to him the 
making the tour of France, Italy, and other countries of 
Europe, in quality of tutor to a rich young gentleman, 
whose name was Samuel Schas ; and this proposal he 
readily embraced, thougk be had another letter from Alex- 
ander Morus, with the <wr of a pension of Saumur, and a 
lodging in the bouse of the celebrated professor Amy rault, 
if he would read lectures upon ancient history to some 
French noblemen. 

He set out with Schas in November 1659; and in April 
1660, arrived at Paris, where be found Menage employed 
in editing Diogenes Laertius, and communicated to him 
some observations of his own. He easily found admittance 
to all the learned wherever he came, being furnished from 
Holland with instructions and recommendations for that 
purpose. The two travellers arrived at Toulouse, October 
16 oi, where they both were attacked with a dangerous 
illness ; but recovering, they went to Italy, where they 
remained all 1662, and part of 1663. At Rome, at Flo- 
rence, and at Capua, they were introduced to Leo Alla- 
tius, Carolus Dati, and other men of talents. In 1663, 
they returned to France, and continued there the remain- 
ing part of the year. Gudius, who seems to have been a 
provident man, had desired bis friends at parting, to watch 
for some place of settlement for him at bis return : and ac- 
cordingly Heinsius, Gronovius, and Gricvius, were very at- 
tentive to his interest. But his pupil Schas wished to make 
another tour, and Gudius preferred accompanying him, as 
Schas was a lover of letters, and, though immensely rich^ 
resolved to spend bis life in studious pursuits. He was 
also very partial to Gudius, whom he dissuaded from ac- 
cepting any place ; and pressed to accompany him through 
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the libraries of Germany, as he had already done through 
those of France and Italy. 

Before they set out for Germany, Isaac Vossius, jealous 
at seeing in the hands of Gudius so many valuable monu- 
ments of literature, which they had collected in their first 
tour, is said to have acted a part, neither becoming a 
scholar nor an honest man. 'On the one hand, he affected 
to hold them light when he talked with Gudins ; whom 
also he did not scruple to treat with an air of contempt, 
even in the presence of his friend Gronovius, saying, that 
Gudius had never collated any MS. but always used a 
copyist for that purpose, and that he did not know the 
value of them, but was ready to sell them for a trifle to the 
first purchaser. On the other hand, when he talked to 
Schas, he represented to him what an estimable treasure 
he was in possession of, exhorted him not to be the dupe 
of Gudius, hut invited him to join his MSS. with his own; 
alleging, that they would enjoy :1pem in common during 
their li\es, and after their deaths bequeath them to the 
public; which unusual act of generosity would gain tliein 
great honour. But Vossius did not know that Sebas loved 
booKS, and understood MSS. perhaps as well as Gudius : and 
Gra'vius, in the preface to his edition of Florus,” makes 
his acknowledgments to Schas, whom lie palls vir exintins^ 
for having collated three MSS. of that author in the king 
of France’s library. Vossius used other ungenerous and 
dishonest means to set Gudius and Schas at variance ; and 
besides causing a quarrel between Schas and his brucher, 
by insinuating, that Gudius had too great a share in the 
possessions as well as the affections of Schas, lie did what 
lie could to ruin Gudius's character with the States of iluU 
iand, although here too he failed. 

Gudius and Schas .set out for Germany, July HiG h ; but 
their excursion was short, for they returned to the Hague 
in December. 'I'hey went over to Knglaiid, some time 
before they went to Germany : but no particulars of this 
journey are recorded. Gudius continued at the Hague till 
1671, refusing to accept any thing, though two professor- 
ships were ofl'ered him ; and then went to settle in his owtx 
country, yet without disuniting himself from his pupil, with 
whom he had lived long as an intimate friend. Heinsius 
tells Ezekiel Spanheim in a letter, August 1671, that 
Gudius was made librarian and counsellor to the duke of 
jHolstein; and m another to Falconieri, June 1672, 

V^L. XVI. Fr 
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be was married. In 1674 he was sent by that prince to 
the court of Denmark ; December 1675, was informed 
at the Hague, that Scbas was dead at Holstein, and had 
left his estate to Gudius, with legacies to Grsevius, Grono* 
vius, Heinsius, and other learned men % which legacies, 
however, were revoked in a codicil. The will was contested 
by the relations of Schas ; but Gudius carried the estate, 
and, as Heinsius relates in a letter, 1676, fronathat time 
is said to have discontinued bis correspondence with his 
learned friends in Holland, which we cannot be surprized 
at, if it be true, as suspected, that be had some hand in 
the will by which Schas left him hi§ estate. Graevius re- 
marks that he was not only expert at explaining old manu- 
scripts, but also in making new ones. 

In 1678, he was irretrievably disgraced with his prince, 
which created him much affliction, as bis learning had not 
freed his mind from a||^e and ambition. However, he 
was a little comforted^mierwards, by being made coun- 
sellor to the king of Denmark. He died, somewhat imma- 
turely, in 168d ; Burman calls his death immature ; and it 
is certain he could not be old. Though it was constantly 
expected from him, yet he never published any thing of 
consequence. At Jena, in 1657, came out a thesis of liis, 
De Clinicis, sive Grabatariis veteris Ecclesise and in 
1661, when he was at Paris, he published Hippolyti 
.Martyris de Antichristo librum, Grmc^,’’ a piece never 
printed before. His MSS. howeVer, with his own colla- 
tions, he communicated to Gronovius, Grmvius, Heinsius, 
and others, who all considered him as excellent in philo- 
logy and criticism. Ingenio & doctrina recondita in 
prituis hujus sxculi conspicuus Marquardus Gudius,** are 
the words of Graevius, in his preface to “ Florus :** and 
Burman, who was far from being lavish of praise, speaks of 
him ill the highest terms, in the preface to Pbscdrus,** 
which he published at Amsterdam in 1698, merely for the 
sake of Gudius*s notes. To this edition are added four 
new fables, which Gudius extracted from a MS. at Oijoii. 
Burman had published in 4to, the year before, at Utrecht, 

“ A Collection pf Kpistles of Gudius and his Friends,** 
whence these memoirs of him are taken: and, in 17SI, 
came out Antiquse Inscriptiones, cum Grsecm turn La- 
tinse, olim a Marquardo Gudio collect'je, nupcr a Joanne 
Koolio digestac, hortatu cousilioque Joannis Georgii Grajvii; 
nunc a rVaucisco Hesselio edii», ciuu annoiationibus eo- 
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Leuwardis, folio. About the beginning of the last 
century^ the duke of Woifenbutel purchased Gudius^s 
manuscripts, and employed Leibnitz in making the bar- 
gain, as well as in transporting them to his library. They 
consisted of a vast number of early MSS. of Greek and La- 
tin authors, many of which bad never been used.' 

GUERARD (Robert), a learned Benedictine, was born 
in 1641, at Rouen. While be was assisting Delfau Jn the 
revisal of St. Augustine^s works, he was accused of being 
concerned in a book entitled L*Abb6 Commandataire,’^ 
and confined at Amboutnay in Bugey. He took advantage 
of this exile to make a diligent search for ancient MSS. and 
discovered a great number; among others, St. Augustine’s 
book against Julian, entitled Opus irnperfectum,'’ of 
which only two copies were at that time known, and sent 
an exact copy of it to his brethren at Paris. Gucrard was 
afterwards sent to Fescamp, and^en to Rouen, where he 
died, Jan. 2, 1715. He left de la Bible, eii 

forme de Questions et de R^ponses familieres,” 2 vols. 
12mo. This work is esteemed, and has gone through se- 
veral editions.^ 

GUERCINO, whose proper name was John Francis 
Baruikri, an eminent artist, was bom at Cento, a village 
subject to Ferrara, in 1590, and learnt the principles of the ' 
art from bis countrymen Cremonini and Benedetto Gen- 
nari. Tradition classes him with the disciples of the Car- 
racci ; but neither his age, his habits, nor his style, make 
it probable that he ever belonged to that school ; for of 
three manners which he successively adopted, it is difficult 
to say which differs most from its precepts. The first, and 
least known, is an imitation of Caravagio, abrupt with vivid 
lights, and deep shades, without much study in faces or 
extremities; flesh of a yellow cast, and little amenity of 
colour. From this he passed to the second, his best and 
most valued manner, gradually improving it by observation, 
and the help of the Venetian, Bolognese, and Roinaa 
schools, by connexion with the best scholars of the Car- 
racci, and the friendship of Caravagio, whose style still 
forms its basis in bold contrasts of light and shade, but 
sweetly united, and magically relieved ; like Caravagio, he 
obliterates the outline, but leaves liim far behind in ele- 

• Niceroii, toI. XXVI. — ■Ctia«f<T>ie.— Gudii Kpistulsu curant« l^tirroanno, 
1097, 4to.- — S»xii Oi»oina«l. 

* Moreri. — Diet, llisy 
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gance and dignity of feature. His females, v. ’ nsly 
charming, dart a sting from their veiled eyes, th ug: ib 
men generally exhibit little more than what the model 
could afford j youthful vulgarity, emaciated age. 

Emulation, and the desire to share the applause lavished 
on the suavity of Guido’s style, once more tempted him to 
change, and to adopt a gayer and more open manner ; lie 
now attempted gentility, variety of character and expres- 
sion, x and sometimes succeeded. But borrowed successes 
could not atone for theioss of that poignancy and strength 
which mark his second period, and stamp him an original. 

The few specimens left of Guercino’s first manner, are 
at Bologna and Cento ; of the second, are, in general, all 
he painted at Rome in fresco or in oil, the Aurora in the 
Villa Ludovisi, the St. Petronilla now in the Louvre, and 
the Dido in the Spada collection, and of that style is the 
cupola of the dome in ^Piacenza ; of the third manlier, 
though it bears many traces of the second, the picture of 
the Cifcumcision, once at Bologna, now in the Louvre, is 
the most celebrated. Gtiercino was invited to Rome - by 
Gregory XV,; and after two years spent there with much 
success, returiied home : whence he could not be drawn by| 
the most powerful allurements from either the kings of 
England or France. Nor could Christina, queen of Swe- 
den, prevail with him to leave Bologna, though in her pas- 
sage through it she made him a vjsit, and would not be sa- 
tisfied till she had taken him by the hand ; “ that hand,” 
said she, ..“which had painted 106 altar-pieces, 144 pic- 
tures for people of the first quality in Europe, and had, 
besides, composed ten books of designs.” He received 
the honour of knighthood from the duke of Mantua. He 
died a bachelor in 1666, very rich, notwithstanding vast 
sums of money, which he bad expended in building cha- 
pels, founding hos|iitaLs, and other acts of charity : for, it 
is reported, that he was every where as much venerated for 
his exemplary piety and charity, as for his knowledge and 
skill in his profession.^ 

GUERET (GABKitL), an elegant French writer, was 
born in 1641, at Pans, and admitted advocate to the par- 
liament in that city, and although he seldom pleaded, w’as 
much consulted as a chamber coiinsel, in which rank he 
lUttt with great success. He died April 22, 1688, at Paris. 


* I'^Ukin^cou. — Ar^csvillu, voK Jl. 
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His principal works are, 1. “ Les sept Sages de la Grece*” 
2. ‘‘ Entretiens sur TEloquence de la Cliaire et dii Bar- 
reau.’* 3. Le Parnassus reform^.” 4. La Guerre des 
Auteurs.” 5. ** Le Journal du Palais,” a well-digested 
collection of the decrees of parliament, in the compilation 
of which he was assisted b}' Claude Blondeau, 1755, 2 vols. 
folio. 6. La Carte de la Cour.” 7. La Promenade 
de St^sCloud, ou Dialogues sur les Auteurs,” a small work, 
but elegantly written, and full of wit; which the abb6 
Joly, chanter of the chapel aux Riches at Dijon, having 
copied at the abbe L’Avocat’s house from the original 
Ms. published without the aVibc's knowledge in the ‘‘ Me- 
moires historiques de Bruys.” M. Gueret published an 
edition of Le Prester,” Arrets notable du parleinent,” 
with learned notes and additions, 1679, folio, &c. All his 
works discover an excellent taste, great penetration, and 
judicious criticism. Messrs. Gueret, doctors of the house 
and society of the Sorbonne, one curate of St. Paul, who 
died 1773, the other late grand vicar of Rhodez, were sons 
of this relel^rtued author, and have supported their father’s 
ropiuaiion with distinction. The latter, named Lkwi.s 
Gabiutl, was author fif a Memoire sur rimmunile du 
Clergcj” 1751, Timo ; ‘‘Sur les Refus des Saeremens,” 
1752, t2mo; ‘‘Sur le Droit qvi’ont ies Chjrcs de com- 
inettrc lent Vicaires, et les Confesseurs, dans leiir Pa- 
misses, ” 1759, l2mo. He died 1739, aged eighty.* 

GUKRICKK (Otto or Otiio), counsellor to the elector 
of Brandenbourg, and burgomaster of Magdeboiirg, was 
born in 1602, and died in 1686 at Hambourg. lie was 
one of the greatest philosophers of his time. It was Gue- 
ricke that invented the air-pump ; the two brass hemi- 
spheiv^, which being applied to each other, and the air 
exhausted, sixteen horses were not able to draw them 
asunder; the rnannouset of glass which descended in a 
tube in rainy weather, and rose again on the return of 
serene we.>dit:r. This last machine fell into disuse on the 
invention of the barometer, especially after Huygens and 
Aniontons gave theirs to the world. Guericke made use 
of his iiiarmouset to foretell storms ; from whence he was 
looked upo.n as a sorcerer by the people ; and the thunder 
having one day fallen upon his house, and shivered to pieces 
several machines which he had employed in his experi 

* Oict.. cu* I.’Avo»*at.— Morerl.— Nirerou, to!. XXXVT. 
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inents, tliey asserted that it was a punishment from heaven. 
Guericke was author of several works in natural philoso* 
pby, the principal of which was bis Experimenta Magde*- 
burgica/* 1672, folio, which contains his experibients on 
a vacuum.* 

GUETTARD (John Stephen), a French physician 
and botanist, was born at Estampes, September 22, 1715, 
and was admitted a doctor of the faculty of medicine of 
Paris ill 1742. He distinguished himself in the study of 
botany and mineralogy, and his reputation procured for 
him admission into the academies of science of Paris, 
Stockholm, Florence, and Rochelle, as well as the situa- 
tions of censor royal, and of keeper of the cabinet of na- 
tural history belonging to the duke of Orleans. He tra- 
velled much in quest of knowledge, and he published in 
the collection of the academy of sciences, and printed in 
two quarto volumes, nearly two hundred memoirs, on dif- 
ferent parts of natural history. He likewise published 
some Observations on Plants,** Paris, 1747, 2 vols. 12mo. 
He died Jan. 7, 1786. The Guetiarda^ in botany, was so 
named by [Jnnmus in honour of him. Guettard assisted 
La Borde in that splendid work entitled ** Voyage pitto- 
resque, ou Description generale et particuliere de la 
France,’* 1781 — 1796, 12vols. fol.* 

GUEVARA (Antony de), a Spanish writer, was born 
in the province of Alaba, towards the end of the fifteenth 
century, and was brought up at court. After the death 
of Isabella, queen of Castile, he turned Franciscan monk, 
but afterwards having made himself known at court, be-> 
came preacher and historiographer to Charles V. He was 
much admired for bis politeness, eloquence, and great parts, 
but his preaching and conversation proved very superior to 
his writing. His style was fonnd to be extravagantly figura* 
live, and full of antitheses, but this was trifling, compared 
with bis notions of writing history, and the liberty he took to 
falsify whatever he pleased, and to advance as matter of fact 
the inventions of his own brain, and when censured for it, 
alleged by way of excuse, that no history, excepting the 
Holy Scripture, is certain enough to be credited. Being 
in the cmperor*s retinue he had an opportunity of visiting a 
great part of Europe, and Was made bishop of Guadix, in 

^ Hatton’s Dictionary. 

^ Diet. Hist.— >Rcm*s Cyo1opsedk.«-£Ioges des Acadeuucieni, vol. IV. 
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the kingdom of Granada, and then bishop of Mondonedo, 
in Galicia. He died in ] 544 , or 1548 . He was the author 
of several works in Spanish, the most famous of which is 
bis ‘‘ Dial of Princes, or Life of Marcus Aurelius Anto- 
ninus,” which has been translated into all the languages of 
Europe. Vossius says it has nothing in it of Antoninus, 
but is all a fiction, and the genuine offspring of Guevara 
himself, who scandalously imposes upon the reader, plainly 
against the duty of an honest man, but especially of a 
bishop. Ill the mean time he has many things not uniise- 
ful nor unpleasant, especially to a prince, whence it is 
entitled * The Dial of Princes\” Those who may be sup- 
posed to have spoken of Guevara in the most indulgent 
manner, have yet been forced to set him in a most scan- 
dalous light. ‘‘ It deserves our pity rather than our cen- 
sure,” says Nicolas Antonio, ** that a writer of such fame 
should think himself at liberty to forge ancient facts, and 
to play with the history of the world, as with ^sop’s Fa- 
bles or Lucian’s Monstrous Stories.” Among Guevara’s 
works must be ranked his ** Epistles,” with which some 
have been so charmed, that they have not scrupled to call 
them Golden Epistles ; but Montaigne says, ‘‘ Whoever 
gave them this title, had a very different opinion of them 
from what I have, and perhaps saw more in them than 1 
do.” Bayle had such a contempt for Guevara as an au- 
thor, as to speak with surprize of the eagerness of 
foreigners in translating some of his w^orks into several lan- 
guages.” Mr. Hayley, however, remarks, that if we may 
judge of his personal character from bis Letters,” he ap- 
pears to have been an amiable man. In one he reproves 
a female relation, with good-nature, for intemperate sor- 
row on the death of a little dog ; and in another he draws 
the character of a true friend, with great energy of senti- 
ment and expression. One of Guevara’s sayings, that 
heaven is filled with those that have done good works, and 
bell with those that have resolved to do them,” has been, 
under a different form of expression, ascribed to other 
writers ^ 

GUEVARA. See VELEZ. 

GUCLIELMINI (Dombnick), an eminent Italian nia- 
thematiciany was born at Boiogua, September 27, 1655. 
The great progress which he had made in mathematics, 

‘ Geo. Diet. — .Antonio Bibl. Uisp.— Moreri.— Hayley’i Life of Cowper, prt- 
lace. 
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wag} evinced by his publications at the age of twenty-one 
years, immediately after which he was admitted doctor of 
medicine, and was permitted to teach the mathematics, al- 
though be did not obtain the title of professor until 1694. 
In 1696 he was elected a member of the principal learned 
societies of Europe ; and in 1702 the university of Padua 
offered him the professorship of the theory of medicine, an 
office which he filled with great reputation. He died July 
12, 1710. His numerous publications were collected and 
edited by Morgagni, under the title of Opera omnia 
Mathematica, Hydraulics, Medica, et Physica. Accessit 
vita auctoris a J. B. Morgagni,” Geneva, 1719, 2 vols. 
4to. They principally consist of a Treatise on Hydrosta- 
tics, in Latin ; a large work entitled ** Della Natnra de 
Fiiimi,” which is esteemed bis master-piece ; a disserta- 
tion ‘‘ de Sanguinis Natura et Constitutione a treatise 
on comets, written on the appearance of the comet in 1681. 
and two Letters on Hydrostatics, occasioned by a dispute 
which he had with M. Papin, respecting his work on that 
subject.* 

GUIBERT, abbot, a French historian, was born of a 
jrich ^nd powerful family in a village of the diocese ol 
Beauvais, in 1058. He took the religious habit at the ab- 
bey of St. Germer, and was elected abbot of Nogent-sous- 
Coucy, in 1104. Dorn. Luke d’Achery published his 
works, 1651, fob which consist of an excellent ‘‘ Trait<^ 
de la Predication a history of the first Crusades, en- 
titled Gesta Dei per Francos a singular treatise “ on 
the Relics of the Saints,” occasioned by the monks' of St. 
Medard, at Soissons, pretending they had a tooth of our 
Lord’s in their possession, which Guibert, though very 
credulous, rejected as contrary to the faith of Christ’s re- 
surrection, which teaches us that be re-assumed his bodj’’ 
entire. He died in the abbey of Nogent-sous-Coucy, in 
1124. In bis history of the CrUsades, he is to be consi- 
dered as a collector of facts from others, as he does not 
pretend to have been an eye-witness of any part which he 
relates,® 

GUIBERT (Jamks Antony Hypolitus), a French 
writer on military aSairs, was born at Montauban, Nov. 
12, 1743. His father, who was a very intelligent officer, 

' Fabroni Vita; Italorum. — Chaufepie. — Nicarony toI. 1.— Memoirs of tha 
Royal Arndemy of Scicneos at Paris. 
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took great pains in forming his son for the anny, in which 
design he so perfectljr succeeded, that at the schoor at 
which young Giiibert was placed, his name was bonour--^ 
ably quoted as an example to others, long after he left it* 
At the age of thirteen he followed his father to the fields 
and served six campaigns in the German war ; three as a 
captain in the regiment d’Auvergne, and the three other 
upon the staff, where he gave frequent proofs of his judg- 
ment and spirit. After the peace in 1763, be assiduously 
devoted himself to the study of the theory of his profession 
till the expedition to Corsica took place, where be obtained 
the rank of colonel for his services in the action of Ponte 
Nuovo, and at the end of the campaign was rewarded with 
the cross of St. Louis. In 1770, two year*;} after his re- 
turn to France, he published his celebrated Essai ge- 
neral de Tactique,'’ a work which though known and ad- 
mired over all Europe, drew upon its author the envy too 
often attendant on merit, which embittered a great part 
of his days. But his pride disdaining to answer his ene- 
mies, as much as his mild spirit disliked controversy, he 
therefore determined to travel, and leave his work to answer 
for itself. So says his panegyrist, witimut informing us 
that his unsparing censures and conceited style had pro- 
voked the hostilities of those enemies. 

Oil his return to France, he pursued his literary turn, 
and produced Le Connetable de Bourbon,” a tragedy, 
and afterwards two other tragedies, the Gracchi,’^ and 
Anna Bullen,” of which his biographer speaks very 
highly; but they were not ])ublished, the author being 
called to assist the celebrated M. de Saint Germain, in his 
reform of the French army. He is said to have been the 
soul of this minister ; and much to his honour, he conti- 
nued his friendship in his patron’s disgrace. After the 
new organization was completed, Guibert returned to his 
studies, and among others, wrote the famous panegyrics 
on marshal Catinat, and the chancellor de rH6pitai. He 
afterward assisted at the camp in Normandy; and during 
(he disputes concerning the number of ranks in wbicii 
troops should be drawn up, he published the Refutation 
complete du systeme de M. Menil-Durand,” 

The French government having determined to send 
troops to assist the Americans, the author was ordered ou 
that service ; but on the eve of embarking, he received 
counter orders; — a disappointment whith he attributed to 
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the malice of hit eaemies, and which pre/ed on him very 
deeply. Aa soon as be bad recovered from this mortiBca- 
tioa, he began a work entitled Histoire de la Milice 
Fran^ise/* which, from the profound manner in which he 
treats his subject, might be called the history of the art of 
war, and of the military system of the nations of Europe, 
from the time of the Romans. He had brought it to the 
eleventh century, when he was drawn from his retirement 
by having obtained for his venerable father the appoint- 
ment of governor of the invalids. While he was assisting 
in reforming the abuses of that noble institution, he was 
admitted a member of the French academy; where his 
introductory address is said to have been much admired 
for its truly classical spirit. Two years afterward, his 
health obliged him to retire to the country : but he was 
soon recalled by the death of his father, to comfort his 
aged mother. It appears that one of the most estimable 
traits in Guibert's character, was his filial piety. 

Guibert was afterwards appointed a member of the 
council of war, formed to establish a regular system in the 
French army. Here envy and malice again most vehe- 
mently pursued him, and being at last persuaded to write 
in bis own justihcatioii, he was first attacked by the people 
for his arbitrary sentiments, then by tbe court for bis po- 
pular principles, and was again driven into retirement. At 
the coimuencement of the late revolution, be wrote se^ 
veral interesting papers ; but, aware of the prejudices 
existing against iiim, he assumed the name of G. T. Kay- 
ual ; under which he obtained all tbe fame that was refused 
to Guibert. The chief of these works, was De la force 
publique considdr^e sous tons ses rapports.” In his last ill- 
ness, the injustice done to him still preyed on bis mind, 
and he frequently exclaimed They will one time know 
me, and do me justice!” He died May 6, 1790, of an 
almost broken heart, at the early age of forty-seven. A 
must flattering mark of esteem and respect was paid to his 
memory, by the regiment of Neustrie, which lie had com- 
manded ten years; the officers and men unanimously voting 
a letter of condolence to his widow, who published bis 
** German Tour,” in 1^03.* 

GUICCIARDINI (Francis), the celebrated historian 
of Italy, was descended of an ancient and noble faasily at 


r Life prefixed to bit Gerown Tour. 
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Florencci where he was born March 6, 1482. His father^ 
Peter Guicciardini, an eminent lawyer, bred up his son 
in his own profession ; in which design he sent him, in 
1498, to attend the lectures of M. Jacobo Modesti, of 
Carmignano, who read upon Jastinian*s Institutes at Flo- 
rence, but his son submitted to this resolution with some 
reluctance. He had an uncle who was archdeacon of the 
metropolitan church of Florence, and bishop of Cortona ; 
and the prospect of succeeding to these benefices, which 
yielded near 1500 ducats a year, had fired the ambition of 
the nephew. He had hopes of rising from such a founda- 
tion through richer preferments by degrees to the highest^ 
that of a cardinal ; and the reversion of the uncle^s places 
might have been easily obtained. But, though his father 
had five sons, he could not think of placing any of them in 
the church, where he thought there was great neglect in 
the discipline. Francis proceeded therefore with vigour 
in the study of the law, and took his degrees at Pisa, in 
1 505 ; but, looking upon the canon law as of little im- 
portance, he chose to be doctor of the civil law only, 'fhe 
^ame year he was appointed a professor of the institutes at 
Florence, with a competent salary for those times. He 
was now no more than twenty-three years of age, yet soon 
established a reputation superior to all the lawyers his con- 
temporaries, and had more business than any of them. In 
1506 he married Maria, daughter of Everardo Salviati, by 
far the greatest man in Florence; and, in 1507, was chosen 
standing counsellor to several cities of the republic. Two 
years after he was appointed advocate of the Florentine 
chapter, a post of great honour and dignity, which had 
been alwayafilled with the most learned counsellors in the 
city; and, in 1509, he was elected advocate of the order 
of Calmaldoli. 

He continued thus employed in the proper business of 
his profession till 1511; but that year the crisis of the 
public affairs gave occasion to call forth his abilities for 
more important matters. The Florentines were thrown 
into great difficulties by the league, which the French and 
Spaniards had entered into against the pope. Perplexed 
about their choice to remain neuter or engage in the 
league, they bad recourse to our advocate, whom they sent 
ambassador to Ferdinand, king of Spain, to treat of this 
matter; and at the same time charged him with other 
affairs of the highest importance to the state. With this 
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character he left Florence in 1512, and arriving safely at 
Bruges, where his Spanish majesty then resided, remained 
two years at that court. Here he had an opportunity of 
exerting and improving his talents as a statesman. Many 
events happened in that time, the consequences whereof 
came within his province to negociate; such as the taking 
and plundering Ravenna and Prato by the Spaniards, the 
deposing of Piero Soderini, and the restoration of the 
family of Medici. In these and several other occurrences, 
which happened at that time, he adopted such measures, 
and with such address, that the republic found no occasion 
to employ any other minister ; and the king testified his 
satisfaction by a great quantity of fine*- wrought plate, which 
he presented to him at his departure. On his arrival at 
Florence in 1514, he was received with uncommon marks 
of honour; and, in 1515, constituted advocate of the con- 
sistory b}' Leo X. at Cortona. The pope’s favours did not 
stop here. Guicciardini’s extraordinary abilities, with a 
hearty devotion to the interest of the church, were quali- 
fications of necessary use in the ecclesiasticiil state. Leo, 
therefore, that he might reap the full advantage of them, 
sent for him not long alter to Rome, resolving to employ 
him where his talents might be of most service. In 1518, 
wh€*n Modena and Reggio were in great danger of being 
lost, he was appointed to the government of those cities, 
and proved himseli: equal to the charge. 

His merit in this government recommended him, in 
1521, to that of Parma, whence he drove away the French, 
and confirmed the Parmesans in their obedience ; and this 
at a time when the holy see was vacant by the death of 
Leo, and the people he commanded full of fe^, disheart- 
ened, and unarmed. He retained the same post under 
Adrian VI. to w'hom he discovered the dangerous designs 
of Alberto Pio da Carpi, and got him removed from tlie 
government of Reggio and Rubiera. Clement VII. on bis 
exaltation to the pontificate, confirmed him in that govern- 
ment. This pope was of the house of Medici, to which 
Guicciardini was particularly attached ; and, in return, we. 
find him presently raised to the highest dignities in the 
ecclesiastical state. Having in 1523 prevented the duke 
of J'errara from seizing Modena, the pope, in acknow- 
ledgement thereof, not only made him governor of that 
city, but constituted him president of Romagna, with un- 
limited authority. This was a ppst Of great dignity aii^ 
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power, yet as factions then ran very high, the situation 
was both laborious and dangerous. However, he not only 
by his prudence overcame all these difficulties, but found 
means, in the midst of them, to improve the conveniences 
and delight of the inhabitants. Their towns which lay al- 
most in rubbish, he embellished with good houses and 
stately buildings ; a happiness, of which they were so sen- 
sible, that it rendered the name of Guicciardini dear to 
them, and they were overjoyed, when, after a farther pro- 
motion of Francis, they understood he was to be succeeded 
in his government by his brother. This happened June 6 , 

1526, when the pope, by a brief, declared him lieutenant- 
general of all his troops in the ecclesiastical state, with 
authority over his forces in other parts also, that were un- 
der the command of any captain -general. It has been 
observed, that he was the chief favourite of pope Clement, 
and his present situation is a most illustrious proof of that 
remark. This post of lieutenant-general of the forces, 
added to what he held in the civil government, were the 
highest dignities which his holiness could bestow : but this 
honour was yet more increased by the command of the 
confederate army, which was given him soon after ; for, in 

1527, he led these joint lorccs to Ravenna, and relieved 
that country, then threatened with entire destruction. The 
same year he also quelled a dangerous insurrection in Flo- 
rence, when the army of the league was there under the 
command of the constable of Bourbon. 

In I5:il the pope made him governor of Bologna, con- 
trary to all former precedents, that city having never before 
been committed to tlie hands of a layman. He was in this 
post when his holiness met Cliarlcs V, there, in December 
1532 ; and he assisted at the pompous coronation of the 
said emperor, on St. Matthias’s day following. This so- 
lemnity was graced with the presence of several princes, 
who all shewed our governor particular marks of respect, 
every one courting liis company, for the sake of his in- 
structive conversation. He had at this time laid the plan 
of his history, and made some progress in it; which coining 
to the ears of the emperor before he left Bologna, liis im- 
perial majesty gave orders, when Guicciardini should at- 
tend bis levee, to admit him into his dressing-room, where 
lie conversed with nim on the subject of his history. So 
particular a distinction gave umbrage to some persons of 
quality and officers of the army, who had waited many 
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4ays fpf Ml au^ence. The emperor, being informed oC 
tbe pique, took Guicciardini by the band, and, entering 
into the drawing-room, addreaaed the company in these 
terms : « Gentlemen, I am told yon think it stmuge that 
Guicciajrdini should hare admis^n to me before your- 
selves * but I desire you would consider, that in one hoar 
I can create a hundred ncbles, and a like number of offi- 
cers in the army ; but I ^1 not be able to produce such 
an historian in Uveq^ years. To what purpose serve the 
pains you take to discl^ge your respective functions ho- 
nourably, either in the camp or cabinet, if an account of 
your conduct is not to be transmitted to posterity for the 
instruction of your descendants? Who are they that have 
informed mankind of the heroic actions of your great an- 
cestor^ but historians? It is necessary then to honour 
that they may be encouraged to convey the know- 
ledge of your illustrious deeds to futurity. Thus, -gentle- 
men, you ought neither to be offended nor surprised at my 
regard for Guicciardini, since you have as much interest 
in bis province as myself.” 

Guicciardini did not remain continually at Bologna, but 
divided hie time between tliat city and Florence. In Feb- 
ruar^ this jrear, he seat a letter of instractions to Florence; 
mnd in April received orders from the Pope to reform the 
sUtte there, and to put Alessatndro in the possession of the 
government Wise and prudent, however, as be was, 
discontents and faction at length arose. As long as Cle- 
ment sat in the papai chair, the discontented murmured onij 
in private; but upon that Pope’s death, in 1534 , the dis- 
gust shewed itself openly : two noblemen ia particular^ 
Castelli and Pepoli^ who till then bad been fugitives, en- 
tered the city at noon-day, with a retinue of several of 
their friends, and some outlawed persons, well armed. 
The governor, looking upon this as done in contempt of 
his person, meditated bow to revenge the affront One 
evening two proscribed felons, under Pepoli’s protection, 
were taken up by the officers as they were walking the 
streets, and carried to prison : and Guicciardini, without 
any farther process, ordered them to he immediately exer 
cuted. Pepoli, highly incensed, assembled a number of 
his friends, and was going in quest of the governor to seek 
bis revenge, when the senate sent some their members to 
desire him to return home, and not to occasion a tumult, 
which, for fear of disobliging that body, he complied with. 
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It was this good dispotidon of the senate towards him^ 
which prevailed with Guicciardini to remain in the goverr^ 
ment after the death of Clement. He foresaw that the 
people would no longer submit to his commands, and 
therefore had resolved to quit the government; but the 
senate, considering that many disorders might happen, if 
they were left without a govenior in the time of the vacant 
see, begged him to continue, promising tliat he should 
have all the assistance requisite. To this he at last con» 
sented ; and, with true magnanimity and firmness of mind^ 
despising the danger that threatened him, remained in the 
city, till he understood that a new governor was appointed, 
when he resolved to quit the place. Some time after his 
arrival in Florence, upon the death of the duke, he had 
influence enough in the senate to procure the election of 
Cosmo, son of John de Medici, to succeed in the sove- 
reignty. But, though he had interested himself so much 
in the election, yet he soon quitted the court, and meddled 
in public affairs no farther than by giving his advice occa- 
sionally, when required. He was now past fifty, an age 
^hen business becomes disgusting to persons of a reBecting 
turn. His chief wish was, that he might live long enough, 
ill a quiet recess, to finish his history. In this resolution 
be retired to his delightful country-seat at Emma, where 
he gave himself up entirely to the work; nor could he be 
drawn from it by all the intreaties and advantageous offers 
that were made him by pope Paul III. who, in the midst of 
his retirement, passing from Nice to Florence, earnestly 
solicited our historian, first in person, then by letters, and 
at last by the mediation of cardinal Ducci, to come to 
Rome. But he was proof against all solicitations, and, ex- 
cusing himself in a handsome manner to bis holiness, ad- 
hered closely to his great design ; so that, though he en- 
joyed this happy tranquillity a few years only, yet in that 
time be brought his history to a conclusion ; and had re- 
vised the whole, except the four last books when he was 
seized with a fever. May 27, 1540, of which he died. 

As to the productions of his pen, his history claims the 
first place. It would be tedious to produce all the enco- 
miums bestowed upon it by persons of the first character : 
Bolingbroke calls him The admirable historian and 
says, he “ should not scruple to prefer him to Thucydides 

* This is the re^tjou why wi* see nojpore than 10 boohi in all the first editions 
<»f his history, published by his ncplitw. 
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in every respect.’* In him are found all the transaciibnf 
of that sera, in which the study of history ought to begin ; 
as he wrote in that point of time when those events and re* 
Tolutions began, that have produced so vast a change in 
the manners, customs, and interests, * of particular na- 
tions ; and in the policy, ecclesiastical and civil, of those 
parts of the world. And, as Guicciardini lived in those 
days, and was employed both in the field and cabinet^ he 
had all opportunities of furnishing himself with materials 
for his history : in particular, he relates at length the vari- 
ous causes, which brought about the great change in reli- 
gion by the reformation; shews by what accidents the 
French kings were enabled to become masters at home, 
and to extend themselves abroad ; discovers the origin of 
the splendor of Spain in the fifteenth century, by the mar- 
riage of Ferdinand and Isabella; the total expulsion of 
the Moorn^and the discovery of the West-Indies. Lastly, 
in respect to the empire, he gives an account of that 
change which produced the rivalship between the two great 
powers of France and Austria; whence arose the notion of 
a balance of power, the preservation whereof has been the 
principal care of all the wise councils of Europe, and is so 
to this day. Of this history sir William Jones says, It is 
the most authentic I believe (may I add, I fear) that ever 
was composed. I believe it, because the historian was an 
actor ill his terrible drama, and personally knew the prin- 
cipal performers in it; and I fear it, because it exhibits 
the woeful picture of society in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries,”^ 

Guicciardini has, however, some defects. He is ac- 
cused of being tedious and particular, and that he now and 
then indulges rcfiections, and retards the events which, in 
history, should be ever hastening towards the catastrophe. 
Yet although fastidious or indolent readers may complain 
of this, there is throughout the whole work, especially in 
the first five books, a preparation of incidents, that, in-> 
stead of being prolix, the reader can scarce lay down th^ 
hook without an ardent desire of knowing what follows 
iU3xt ; and the worst that can be said of his speeches is^ 
that they arc fine polrtical harangues, improperly placed. 
Another objection, however, has been thought to have 
more weigiit, if indeed it be not as sir William Jones fears 
a correct picture of society at that time, namely, that be 
represents all the actions of hi^persoriages%s arising from 
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Ibad motives, and the persons who figure most in his drama 
are almost all knaves or fools, politic betrayers, or bluster- 
ing ideots. Upon the whole^ however, Guicciardini must 
be allowed the first of the historians of Italy, a country 
which has produced Macbiavelli and Davila, Nani and 
Mura tori. 

Of this history there have been various editions, and it 
has been translated into various languages, particularly 
into English, by the chevalier Austin Parke Goddard, 10 
vols. 8vo, 1754, &c. The original was first published by 
Guicciardini’s nephew Agnolo, at Florence i[i I5nl, folio. 
But this edition comprehends only the first sixteen books, 
as we have remarked, and is besides defective by tlte omis- 
sion of several passages of importance. Tlie four additional 
books were published by Setb Vioiti at Parma in 1564, 
and the passages omitted luive been published separately 
in the work entitled ‘^Thuaiius restiiutus, sive s^loge, Sti\ 
cum Francisci Guicciardini paralipomcnis/’ Amst. 1663. 
It was afterwards often re-printed complete, but iti 1775, 
appeared an edition at Friburg, in 4 vols. 4to, professedly 
printed from the manuscript, reviewed and corrected by 
the author, which is, or was, in the hbrary of iMagliabec- 
ehi at Florence. This, of course, seems entitled to liiG 
preference. 

Guicciardini wrote several other pieces, as “ The Sack- 
ing of Rome “ Considerations on Slate- Allbirs Coun- 

cils and /Vdmonitions,” and there are extant several of Ids 
‘‘ Law-Cases,” with Ids opiidon, prcserveil in the famous 
library of Signior Carlo 'Pomaso Strozzi ; and an episile iii 
Miise, which has given him a place among the 'Puscaii 
poets, ill the account of them by Crescimbeid. It were to 
l>e wished, that we could look into his correspondence ; but 
all his letters, by fatal lujgligence, have perislied ; our curio- 
sity in that point can only be satisfied by some written to 
him : part of these are from cardinal Pietro Bemho, secre- 
tary to pope Leo X. and are to be seen in Ids printed let- 
ters ; and ohers from Barnardo Tasso. Bembo’s letters 
shew, that his correspondent possessed the agreeable art of 
winning the affections both of private persons and princes. 
Gidcciardiid was survived by his wife (who lived till I55y) 
and three daughters. Two married into the family of Cap- 
poni, and the third into that of Ducci. ^ 

' Ufeprilixed to Goddard’* Translation.— Gen. Diet.— Niceron, vol. XVIf, 
-~-Tirsi(>osciii. — 7tosu#e'» Saxii 

Vol. XVI. & 
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GUICCIARDINI (Lewis), nephew of the preceding, 
was born at 'Florence in 1521, and was educated with a 
view to general science, in the pursuit of which he gave 
the preference to mathematics, geography, and history. 
About 1550 be took up his residence in the Low Countries, 
where be continued till his death, March 22, 1589. He 
was author of many works, of which the principal is A 
Description of the Low Countries,’’ which is in great 
esteem for the accuracy of its relations. His other works 
are ** Commentaries on the Affairs of Europe, particularly 
in the Low Countries, from 1529 to 1560.” Remarka- 
ble words and actions of Princes,” &c. ** Hours of Amuse- 

ment;” and a collection of the precepts and maxims of his 
illustrious relation^ He was buried in the cathedral of 
Antwerp, where an honourable inscription is placed to his 
memory. * 

GUICHENON (Samuel), art ingenious and judicious 
French historian in the seventeenth century, was a native 
of MS.con, and advocate at Bourg-en-Brasse. He distin- 
guished himself by his works, and was loaded with favours 
from the duke of Savoy for his excellent ** Hist. Genealo- 
gique de la Mais^n Royale de Savoie,” 1660, 2 vols. 
Ibl. He died September 8, 1 664, aged 57, after having em- 
braced the Catholic religion ; and left, besides the \V(jik 
above-mentioned, Une Suite Chronologiqne des Eveqne.'j 
We Belley,” 4to. ‘‘Hist.de Brasse et de Bugey,” 1650, 
fol. niiicii esteemed, and “ Hist de la Principaute do 
Dombes,” never printed ; also a collection of the most re- 
markable acts and titles of the Province of Brasse and 
Bugey, entitled “ Bibliotheca iSebusiana/’ 1666, 4to.® 
GUIDI (Alexander), an Italian poet, was born at Pa- 
via, in Milan, 1650, and sent to Parma at sixteen years of 
age. His uncommon talents for poetry recommended him 
so powerfully at court, that he received great encourage- 
ment from iUe duke. He composed some pieces at that 
time, which, though they savoured of the bad taste tlieii 
prevailing, yet shewed genius, and a capacity for better 
things. He had afterwards a desire to see Rome, and, in 
1683, going thither by the permission of the duke of 
Parma, and being already known by his poems, found no 
ililEculty in being introduced to persons of the first distnic- 

• N’meron, vol. XVIL— Poppru I5ib!. Beig — Saxii Onomast. 

t Ot?n. Diet.— Niceroi], vol. XXXI.'— Mot eri.— Clement Bibl. Curieuscv 
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tion. Among others^ Christina queen of Sweden wished 
to see him ; and was so pleased with a poem, which he 
composed at her request, that she had a great desire to re- 
tain him at her court. The term allowed him by the duke 
being expired, he returned to Parma; but the queen hav- 
ing signified her desire to that princess resident at Rome, 
and the duke being acquainted with it, Guidi was sent back 
to Rome in May 1685. 

His abode in this city was highly advantageous to him ; 
for, being received into the academy ivhicli was held at 
tlie queen of Sweden’s, he became acquainted with several 
of the learned who were members of it. He began then 
to read the poems of Dante, Petrarch, and Chiabrara ; 
which reformed the bad taste he had contracted. The 
reading of these and other good authors entirely changed 
his nuinner of writing ; and tlie pieces he wrote afterwards 
were of quite a different style and taste. Though the 
fjucen of Sweden was very kind to him, and obtained a 
good benefice for him from Innocent XI. yet he did not 
cease to feel the esteem of his master the duke ol l*arma, 
hut received from him a pension, wiiicli was paid very 
punctually. The death of his royal patroness happened in 
1689, but he did not leave Rome; for the duke of Parma 
gave him an apartment in his palace there, and his loss was 
abundantly recompensed by the liberality of many persons 
of quality. In July 1691, he was made a member of the 
academy of Arcadi at Rome, under tlie name ot Erilo 
Cleoneo, nine months after its loundation, and was one of 
its chief ornaments. Clement XI, who knew him well, and 
<lid him kind offices wdiile he was a cardinal, continued his 
favours to him after he was raised to the pontificate. 

In 1709, he took a journey to his own country, to settle 
some private alFairs. He was there when the emperor 
made a new regulation for the state of Milan, which was 
very grievous to it; and having political talents, was em- 
ployed to represent to prince Eugene of Savoy the incon- 
veniences and burden of this regulation, prince Eugene 
being then governor of the countr}^ and deputed by the 
emperor to manage the affair. l*or this purpose Guidi 
drew up a memorial, w^hichi was thought so just and argu- 
mentative, that the new regulation was immediately re- 
voked. The service he did his country, in this respect, 
procured him a mark of distinction from the council of 
Pavia ; who, in 1710, enrolled him in the list of nobles 

0 0 2 
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and decuricms of the town. He was now solely intent upon 
returning to B>oine ; but made his will first, as if he had 
foreseen what was shortly to happen to him. Upon his ar- 
rival there, he applied himself to a versification of. six ho- 
milies of the Pope, which he caused to be magnificently 
printed, and would have presented it to the pontiff, who 
was then at Castel-Gandolfe. With th?s view he set out 
from Rome in June 1712, and arrived at Frescati, where 
be was seized with an apoplectic fit, of which he died in a 
few hours, aged almost sixty-two. His body was carried 
back to Rome, and interred in the church of St. Onupbrius, 
near Tasso. 

Though nature had been very kind to his inner-man, yet 
she had not been so to his outer ; for he was deformed 
both before and behind ; his head, which was unreason- 
ably large, did not bear a just proportion to bis body, 
which was small; and he was blind of his right eye. In 
recompense, however, for these bodily defects, he pos- 
sessed very largely the faculties of the mind. He was not 
learned, but be had a great deal oi* wit and judgment. His 
taste lay for heroic poetry, and he bad an aversion to any 
thing free or satirical. His taste is original, though we 
may sometimes perceive that Dante, Petrarch, and Cbia- 
brara, were liis models. 

Though the writers of his life tell us of some prose piece 
before it, yet the first production we know of is ** Poesie 
Liriche,'M^arina, 1681; which, with UAroalasunta,’^ an 
opera, printed there the same year, he afterwards madp 
no account of, they being written during the depravity ol' 
his taste. In 1687 he published at Rome, Accademia 
per musica ;” written by order of Christina of Sweden, for 
an entertainment, which that princess gave to the earl of 
Castlemaiii, whom James 11. of England sent ambassador 
to Innocent XI. to notify his accession to the throne, and 
to implore his holiness^s assistance in reconciling his three 
kingdoms to Popery. “ L’P'ndimione di Erilo Cleoneo, pas- 
tor Arcade, con uii discorso di Bione Crateo al cardinale 
Albano. In Roma, 1692.” The queen of Sweden formed 
the plan of this species of pastoral, and furnished the au- 
thor with some sentiments, as well as with son^e lines, which 
are marked with commas to distinguish them from the rest. 
The discourse annexed, to point out the beauties of the 
piece, was written by John Vincent Gravina. i-e Rime,” 
Roma, 1704'. la this he declares, that he rejects a!! his 
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works, which had appeared before these poems, except 
his “ L’Endirrrione.’* “ Sei Omelie di M. S. Clemente XI. 
Spiegate in versi/’ Roma, 1712, folio, a very magnificent 
work, and adorned with cuts, but not properly either a 
version or a paraphrase, the author having only taken oc- 
casion, from some passages in these homilies, to compose 
verses according to his own genius and taste. 

In 1726 was published at Verona, in 12mo, Poesie 
d’ Alessandro Guidi non piu raccolte. Con la sua vita iio- 
vamente scritta dal signor Canonico Crescimbeni. E con 
due Ragionamenti di Vincenzo Gravina, non piu divulgati.” 
This is a collection of his printed poems and MSS. includ- 
ing the pieces which he had recited before the academy of 
the Arcadi upon various subjects.* 

GUIDICCIONI (John), an Italian poet, was born at 
Lucca in 1550. Having received an excellent education, 
he was introduced to the service of cardinal Alexander Far- 
nese, afterwards pope Paul III. He became very intimate 
with Annibal Caro, and with many other men of letters at 
Rome. When his patron was elevartul to the popedom, he 
was made governor of the city, and bisliop of Fossombronc. 
In 15,'45 he was sent nuncio to the emperor Charles V. 
whom he accompanied in his expedition to Tunis, and on 
other journeys. He was, about 1539, made president of 
Romagna, and afterwards commissary- general of the pon- 
tifu*al army, and governor of the Marche. So well did he 
act his part in all these employmetiis, tlmt would have 
been raised to the dignity of cardinal had h^iot been car- 
ried off by a disease in 1541. He was author of an oration 
to the republic of Lucca, of many letters, and of a number 
of poems whicli gave him a high reputation. His works 
have been several times printed. The best edition is that 
of 1749 — 50, 2 vols, 4to. * 

GUIDO (Reni), a very celebrated artist, was born at 
Bologna in 1574, and early in life became the pupil of 
Denis Calvert, a Fleming ; but he afterwards entered the 
school of the Carracci at Bologna, and is by many con.si- 
dcred as their principal pupil, and none but Donienichino 
would have been entitled to dispute that praise with him, 
if his astonishing work of the communion of St. Jerome 
had been equally supported by his other labours. The 


> NiceroD, vol. XXVII..— Tirabosebit—Fabroni Vits Italorutn. 
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Carracci, how.ever, were too jealous to rejoice in the ex-^ 
traordinary progress of Guido, who threatened to rival at 
least, if not surpass, their own claims to public applause, 
and Ludovico disgracefully attempted to depreciate his 
pupil by opposing Guercino to him, while Annibal himselt 
is Lid to have censured Albaui for having conducted Guido 
thither, alarmed at his aspiring talents, his graceful man- 
ner, and ambitious desire to excel. 

It is not, however, in their style that he wrought, but ho 
chose for himself his objects and manner of imitation ; and 
his various styles exhibit how anxiously he sought for fame : 
at one time imitating Passerotti, at another Carravaggio, 
and then, stimulated by a remark of A. Carracci, framing 
one' for himself ; the reverse of Carravaggio’s, all gentle- 
ness and softness. Skill ul in execution, be had no difli- 
ciilty in imitating whatever he desired : his pencil was 
light, and his touch free and delicate ; and he took great 
pains to finish liis pictures ; not with minute detail, hut 
with great roundness in the figures, correct arraiigoment 
of the folds of bis draperies, which he perfectly under-: 
stood, and made great use of in filling up his canvas, and 
the most careful management of all the inferior parts. The 
beauty he gave to his temales, he sought for in the antique, 
and the group of Niobe particularly. He has frequently 
expressed the pathetic and the tender. One of his heads, 
formerly the property of earl Moira, and now in possession 
of the veneri^le president of the royal academy, exhibits 
our Saviour iNlh the crown of thorns upon his head, and 
has been admirably engraved by Sharp. It is not possible 
for painting to go beyond it in the perfect attainment of 
its object, the expression of pious resignation under acute 
suffering of mind and bod)", with beauty and truth of cha- 
racter. Mr. Fuseli, in his late edition of Pilkington, has 
given justly the character of the generality of Guido’s 
works ; he says, ** his attitudes seldom elevate themselves 
to the fine expression and graceful simplicity of the face : 
the grace of Guido is the grace of theatre; the mode, not 
the motive, determines the action : bis Magdalens weep to 
be seen, his Hero throws herself over Leander, Herodias 
holds the head of her victim, his Lucretias stab themselves, 
with the studied airs, and ambitious postures, of buskined 
heroines ; it would, however, be unjust not to allow there 
are exceptions from this affectation in his works. Helen 
departing with Paris, is one which alone might atone for 
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every other blemish. In her divine face, the sublime 
purity of the Niobc is mixed with the charms of tlie Venus; 
the wife, the mother, give indeed way to the lover ; but 
iipread a soft melancholy which tempers her fervour with 
dignity. This expression is supported by the careless un« 
conscious elegance of her attitude, whilst that of Paris, 
stately, courteous, insipid, gives him more the air of au 
ambassador, attending her as proxy, than that of a lover 
carrying her off for himself.” 

Many of Guido’s latter performances arc not to he placed 
in competition with those which he painted before he un« 
happily fell into distressed circumstances, by an insatiable 
appetite to gaining, when his necessities compelled him to 
work for immediate subsistence, and he contracted a habit 
of painting in a more slight and negligent maniier, witliout 
any iittentioii to his honour or his fame. In tlic church of 
St. Philip Neri, at Pano, there is a grand altar-piece by 
Guido, representing Christ delivering the keys to St. Pe- 
ter. The head of our Saviour is exceedingly lint?, that of 
iSt. John admirable ; and the other aposiie^ are in a grand 
style, lull of elegance, with a strong expression ; aiul it. 
is well preserved, lii the arcliiepiscopal gallery at Milan, 
is a St. John, wonderfully tender in the colouring, and the 
graces diffused through the design excite the admiration of 
every beholder. At Bologna, in liie Pala///o Tanaro, is a 
Wiost beautiful picture of the Virgin, the infant Jesus, and 
St. John; in wliich the heads are exquisitely gracctul, and 
the draperic.s in a grand ^tyle. But in the Pala/zo Zain- 
pieri is preserved one oi the most capital j)aintmgs of 
Guido : the subject is, the IVnitence of 8t. Peter after de- 
nying Christ, with one of the apostles seeming to comfort 
him. I’he tiguies are as large as life, and the wliole is of 
an astonishing beauty ; the painter having shewn, in that 
single performance, the art of painting carried to its 
highest perfection. The heads are nobly designed, the 
colouring clear and precious, and the expression inimitably 
just and natural. 

Great were the honours this painter received from Paul 
V. from all the cardinals-and princes of Italy, from Lewis 
XIII. of France, Philip IV. of Spain, and from the king of 
Poland and Sw^eden, who, besides a noble reward, made 
him a compliment, in a letter under his own hand, for an 
Europa he had sent him. He was extremely handsome 
and graceful in his person ; and so very beautiful in his 
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younger days, that his master Ludovico, in painting his 
angels, took him always for his model. Nor was he an 
angel only in his looks, if we may believe what Gioseppinq 
told the pope, when he asked his opinion of Guido’s per- 
formances in the Capella Quirinale, ** Our pictures,” said 
he, are the works of men’s hands, but these are made by 
hands divine.” In his behaviour he was modest, gentle, 
and very obliging; lived in great splendour both at Bo- 
logna and Rome ; and was only unhappy in his immoderate 
love of gaming. To this in his latter days he abandoned 
himself so entirely, that all the money he could get by his 
pencil, or borrow upon interest, was too little to supply his 
losses : and he was at last reduced to so poor and mean a 
condition, that tlie consideration of his present circum- 
stances, together wiili reflections on his former reputation 
and high manner of livmg, brought a languishing distem- 
per on him, of which he died in i642.' 

GUIGNES (Joseph dr), an eminent oriental scbolarin 
France, was born at Poinioise, Oct. 19, 1721. He studied 
the oriental languages under the celebrated Stephen Four- 
mont, and was appointed king’s interpreter in 1741, and a 
member of the academy of belles lettres in 1753. Having 
minutely investigated the Chinese characters, and com- 
pared them with those of other languages, he fancied he 
had discovered that they were only monograms formed of 
three P^gyptian letters, and deduced from this that ChinaL 
had been originally peopled by an P^gyptian colony. The 
same notion had been adopted before his time by Huet, 
Kircher, an^ Moiran ; but other learned men, Deshaute- 
raies, Paw, and the Chinese missionaries, have fully re- 
futed it. De Guignes was for thirty-five years engaged in 
the ‘‘ Journal des S 5 avan 8 ,” which, as well as the Memoirs 
of the academy of bellcvS lettres, he enriched with a great 
number of learned papers on the religion, history, and phi- 
losophy, of the Egyptians and Chinese Indians, &c. One 
very important service he rendered his country by disco- 
vering the punches and matrices of the oriental types which 
Savary de Breves, ambassador from Henry IV, at Constan- 
tinople, had brought into France,* but which were now in 
such a state that Guignes was the only person who could 
put them in order, and give instructions for using them. 

1 Argenviile, vol. II,— Pilkingtou.— Rees’s Cyclopaedia.— Sir J. Reynolds's 
IVorks; seelqdex. 
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From them he was enabled to cast fonts of the Arabic, 
Turkisli, Persian, Syriac, Armenian, Hebrew, and Chinese, 
acquisitions of great consequence to his inquiries. With 
their aid he passed the greater part of his life among liis 
books, without ambition for more than a competence suited 
to his literary wants. In his old age, however, the revolu- 
tion deprived him even of this, but he still preserved his 
cheerful temper and independent spirit. Some help he 
derived from a legacy of 3000 livres, which Grosley, his 
fellow academician, and a distant relation, bequeathed to 
him. He died at Paris March 22, 1800, and was said at 
thcat time to be the only person in Europe perfectly ac- 
quainted with the Chinese language. His publications 
are, I. “ Abrege de la vie d’Etiennc Fourmont,” Paris, 
1747, 4to. 2. “ Histoire generate des Huns, des Turcs, 
des Mogols, et des autres 'lartares occidentaux,” 1756, 4 
vols. 4to, taken from Chinese and oriental manuscripts, 
and without doubt, his greatest work, and that on which he 
iiad bestowed infinite labour, but in which there is a want 
of taste, and of style suited to the subjects, with frequent 
repetitions, which make it a book rather to be consulted 
than read. 3. The ‘‘ Memoire,” already notieed, in vvhicli 
he attempts to prove that the Chinese were a colony from 
Egypt, 1759, 12mo. 4. ‘‘ Chou-King,” 17 70, 4to, Gau- 

bil had published a translation of this saercci book among 
the Chinese, which de Guignes now reprinted with notes. 
5. L’Art militaire de Ciunois,” 4io. 6. ‘‘ Kssai histonqncj 
sur la typographic orientale et (rrecque,^’ 1787, 4to. 7. 

Principes de composition typographicpie,” 1790, 4to, for 
the use of the compositors who were employeMl on the ori- 
ental types. He wrote also miiny notices of Arabian ?na- 
nuscripts for the catalogue preserved in the royal library.* 

GUILD (William), an eminent Scotch ilivine, the son 
of an opulent tradesman in Aberdeen, was horn in that 
city in 1586, and received a liberal education at Marischal 
college, then recently founded, with a view to the church. 
Before he took orders, however, he appeared as an author, 
by publishing, when only in his twentieth year, a treatise 
entitled The New Sacrifice of Christian Incense,” Lon- 
don, 1608 ; and the same year, The only way to Salva- 
tion,” printed also at London. Immediately after the pub- 
lication of these, he appears to have taken orders, and was 


1 Diet, ii ist* 
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called to the pastoral charge of the parish of King Edward 
in the presbytery of Turriff and synod of Aberdeen. Here 
be passed some of ^he happiest years, of his life, in high 
favour with bis parishioners ; and here in 1610 be married 
Katherine Rowan, daughter of Mr. Rowen or Rolland of 
pisblair, by whom he had no issue. In 16.17, when king 
James I. visited Scotland, with a view to establish episco- 
pacy, and brought bishop Andrews of Ely with him to as- 
sist in the management of that very delicate and ultimately 
unsuccessful attempt. Dr. Andrews, among other eminent 
men of the Scotch clergy whom be consulted, paid great 
regard to Mr. Guild ; and the following year, when Andrews 
was promoted to the .see of Winchester, Mr. Guild dedi- 
cated to him, one of his most useful works, entitled Moses 
unveiled,” pointing out those figures in the Old Testament 
which allude to the Messiah. Mr. Guild became, much 
about the same time, acquainted with Dr. Young, a coun- 
tryman of his own, dean of Winchester, who introduced 
him to the king, by whom be was appointed one of the 
royal chaplains. This obligation be afterwards acknow- 
iedged in the dedication to his Harmony of the Pro'- 
pbets,’* a work which he published in the beginning of the 
rejgn of Charles I. It was afterwards printed with his 
Moses unveiled,” in an edition now before us, dated 
Edinburgh, 1684. 

As bis attention to public affairs did not prevent liiin 
rom applying diligently to his private studies, he con- 
tinued, during his residence at King Edward, to exercise 
Ins talent lor composition, and occasionally sent to the 
j)ress some useful tracts. Most of bis performances were 
of the popular kind, and aU of them appear to have been 
adapted, as much as possible, tp common use; hut Ins 
literary merit was acknowledged by those who were inoje 
competent judges than the multitude. Men of learning 
knew him to be learned ; the academical honour of D, D. 
was conferred upon him, and he was ranked, while yet a 
young man, among the ablest divines in the church of 
Scotland. In 1625 and 1626 he published the « Ignis Fa-r 
tuus ’ against the doctrine of purgatory, and “ Popish 
glorying in antiquity turned to their shame,” both printed 
at London. His next publication, entitled “ A compend 
of the Controversies of Religion,” was printed at Aberdeen. 

removed to be one of the ministers of 
Aberdeen. He iiad long before this afforded proof of hb 
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attachment to his native city, by giving a house of consi- 
derable value in order to enlarge the gateway to Marischal 
college ; and now contributed to the restoration of the Grey 
Friars church, which had for some years been unfit for 
public service. But the greatest of his benefactions was 
given to the incorporated trades of Aberdeen, for tbe*usc of 
whom he built a hall, and endowed an hospital, which, 
with the assistance of subsequent benefactors, is now in a 
flourishing state, and of great utility. 'Fhe charter for the 
hospital appears to have been obtained in I6':>3. 

When the commotions took place in consequence of 
king Charles’s endeavours to establish episcopacy in Scot- 
land, the Perth articles, as they were called, were op- 
posed by the Scotch covenant, which was subscribed by 
the majority of the clergy and people of Scotland, but not 
being so rigorously enforced as to prohibit all exercise of 
private judgment, Dr. Guild was permitted to subscribe it 
niKier such limitations as he was pleased to specify, which 
implied a loyal adherence to the king, but no condemna- 
tion of the articles of I'erth, or of episcopal government. 
He was afterwards one of the commissioners in the general 
assomhiy of Scotland which met in 1638, and abolished 
the hierarchy of the church ; and after his rt'tnrn from 
Glasgow, where this assembly met, officiated as formerly 

Aberdeen in the pastoral function, and, with a view to 
heal the animosities then prevailing between the episcopal 
and |)resbvterian party, published ‘‘A friendly and faithful 
advice to the nobility, gentry, and others,” recommending 
that moderation which was then impossible, while the two 
great bodies who divided the sentiments of the two king- 
doms, persisted in mutual encroachments. Yet notwith- 
standing an obvious leaning to the loyal side in Dr. Guild’s 
conduct, he was, on a vacancy, elected principal of King’s 
college, Aberdeen, in 1640, and preached his last sermon, 
as minister of Aberdeen, in June 1641. This was fol- 
lowed by a special mark of favour from his majesty, who 
bestowed upon Dr. Guild a free gift of a house and gar- 
den, which had formerly been the residence of the bishop 
of Aberdeen.” He did not, however, allow this to increase 
his private fortune, but with his usual liberality, devoted 
it to the service of the public, in benefactions to the col- 
lege, the town, and the poor of the adjoining parish. 

His attachment to the royal cause, however, soon in- 
volved him in the sentence passed on all who held such 
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sentiuicnts, and in 1651 he was deposed by five coiniins* 
sioners of general Monk’s army. From this time he ap- 
pears to have resided in a private station at Aberdeen, iin<- 
proving bis charitable foundation, and adding to it exhi^ 
bilions for tliree scholars of Marischal college. He also 
during this retirement wrote An Explication of the Song 
of Solomon,” London, 1658, 8vo; The Sealed Book 
opened,” or an explanation of the Revelation of St. John ; 
and I'he Novelty of Popery discovered,” Aberdeen, 
1656, 16 mo. 

The life of Dr. Guild, suitably to its benevolent progress, 
terminated with acts of charity. By his last will, written 
in 1637, he bequeathed seven thousand marks to be se- 
cured on land, and the yearly profit applied to tlie main- 
tenance of poor orphans. His library he left to the uni- 
versity of St. Andrew’s, except one valuable manuscript, 
supposed to be the original of the memorable letter from 
the states of Bohemia and Moravia, to the council of Con- 
stance, 1415, relative to John Huss and Jerome of Prague, 
This pr. Guild bequeathed to the university of Edinburgh. 
He died in August 1657. His widow so for followed his 
benevolent example, that by her munificence are still 
maintained, six students of philosophy, four scholars at 
the public school, two students of divinity, six poor wi- 
dows, and six poor men’s children. Before her death she 
sent up to Dr. John Owen a manuscript of her husl)and’s, 
who had intended to have published it with a dedication to 
that celebrated nonconformist, although not personally 
known to him. Dr. Owen accordingly published it, under 
the title The Throne of David, or an exposition of tlie 
Second (Book) of Samuel,” Oxford, 1659, 4to ; with a 
recommendatory preface, which shews how little there was 
of difierence in religious opinion between Dr. Guild and 
the party that thought him unworthy to continue his mi- 
nisterial labours. ' 

GUILANDINUS (Melchior), a Prussian botanist, whose 
proper name was Wieland, was born at Koenigsberg, and 
after several extensive journeys into Palestine, Kgyp^ 
Africa, and Greece, was carried prisoner into Barbary; 
but being redeemed by the celebrated Fallopius, after- 
wards succeeded him in the botanical chair at Padua, and 

^ Life by Dr. Shirreffti, 3d edition, Aberdeen, n99, 8vo.— Preface to hk 
Ejcposiilon of Samuel. 
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died in 1537 or 1589. Haller characterizes him as a 
learned but desultory writer, an aerimonioiis critic, even 
of the excellent Conrad Gesner, but es^ftcially of Matthio* 
lus, whom he violently hated. He bad little or no merit 
as a practical botanist, nor did lie scarcel}- attempt to de- 
scribe or define any plants. He publislied a learned essay 
on the Papyrus,” in quarto, at Venice, in 1572, and 
various coiitroveriiai epistles. His Synonyma Plaiua- 
riun,” one of the earliest works of its kind, appeared long 
after his death, in 1G08, at Francibrt, inci»:ivo.' 

GUILI. ilAU (James), one of tin' inost celebrated 
surgeoiu’ the sixteenth century, was a native of (Jileans, 
and tlic* v.npil of the famous Ambro.e Par6, and attained 
very h gn professional repiitaiion in Lhc army as well as at 
home. He received the honouniMe appointment of sur- 
geon to the sovereigns ChaMCs IX and Henry IV. by both 
of whom he was highly esteemcv.:. tie died at Paris March 
13, lOOy. His first publication was a translation of Am- 
brose Park’s Treatise on JSurgory into Latin, printed at 
Paris in 1582, folio. His next work was a small treatise, 
entitled “ Apologie pour les (!hirnrgien.s,” 15^3. The 
renuiinder of his writings is contained in a collection of his 

GCinres do Chirurgie,” printed at Paris in J5y3, and in 
1612; and at llouen in 1649, some of which were pub- 
lished separuLcly. These are, “ 'fables Anatomiqiios,’* with 
figures from Vesalius; Histoire de tousles Mnscies du 
corps humaiii,'’ &c. ; “ 'IVaitc de la Generation de I’lioin- 
me L’heureiix Accouchement des femmes “ IVaite 
sur Ics abus qui se cominettent sur les procedures do I’lni- 
pai.^sance des hommes et des femmes La Ciiiriirgie 
Fran^-uise, recueiUies des auciens Medccins et Chiriirgiens, 
&c. “ Traitc des plaies recueiUies des Lec;ons de M. 
Courtin;” “Operations de Chirurgie recueiUies des anciens 
Medecins etChirurgiens;” “ Traile des maladies de TCImI 
and lastly, “Traitc de la parfaiie inetbode d’Kmbaumer les 
corps which coiitaius a report of that operation, as per- 
formed upon the bodies of Charles IX. and Henry Hi. 
and IV.* 

GUILLET (DE Saint Geouue, Guy), a French his- 
torian, vvas born about 1625, at Thiers in Auvtfrgne, and 
became the first historiographer of the academy ot painting 

« Niceron, vol. XIII.— Moreri.— Haller, BiW. B^l.— Rees’s Cyelopadia.— 
Sjxii Oiiomast 

* Moran.— Rees^ Cyclopa^i* from tloy. 
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and sculpture ; to vv^hich office he was"elected in 1682. Hd 
died at Paris, Anril 6, 1705. He was author of many 
works of confddeivlle reputation, as « Athene Ancienne et 
Noavelle “ Lacedemone Ancienne et Nout^elle,*’ both 
printed in 1675, 12mo, and known to be his own produc- 
tions, though he pretended to have taken them from the 
papers of his younger brother, who had travelled in that 
country. He published also A History of the grand vi- 
ziers^ Caprogli,’’ &c.; *‘The Life of Mahomet II.;’* “The 
History of Castrucio Castracani,*^* translated from the Ita- 
lian of Machiavel ; “ Les Arts de rhoinme d’Epee, on Die* 
tionnaire du Gentilhomme,** 1670, in two volumes. His 
‘‘ Ancient and modern Athens’* involved him in a serious 
dispute with Spon, in which he was said to have gained the 
victory, as far as style and mannerly writing were con- 
cerned. * 

GUILLIM (John), a heraldic writer, was son of John 
Guillim of Westbiirg in Gloucestershire, but born in Here- 
fordshire about 1565. He was sent to a grammar school 
at Oxford, and apparently entered a student of Brazen- 
nose college ill 1581. Having completed his pursuit of li- 
terature in the university, he returned to Minsterworth in 
Gloucestershire ; and had been there only a short space^ 
when be was called to London, and mucic a member of the so- 
ciety of the college of arms, by the name of Portsmouth ; and 
hence promoted to the honours of rouge-croix pursuivant of 
arms in ordinary in 1 6 1 7 ; in which post he continued till his 
death, which happened May 7, 1621. His claim to a place 
in this work arises from the concern he had j^i a work en- 
titled “ The display of Heraldry,” published by him in 
1610, folio, which has gone through many editions. To 
the fifth, which came out in 1679, was added a treatise of 
honour, civil and military, by captain John Loggaii. The 
last was published, with very large additions, in l724, and 
is generally esteemed the best book extant upon the sub- 
ject, but the entire merit of it does not belong to Guillim, 
but to Barkham (See Barkiiam), chaplain to archbishop 
Bancroft, who gave the manuscript to Guillim, and allowed 
him to publish it in his own name. * 

GUINEFORTE. See GASPARINO, p. 325. 
GUINTIER or GUINTHER (John), a French anato- 
mist, was born 1487, at Andermach. He was physician 

* Morcri.— Saxii Oa<^mast. 

* Aih. Ox. Diet, — Noble's College of Arras. 
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to Francis L and retired to Strasburg, to avoid the troubles 
which arose about religion, and became professor of Greek 
there, as he had been at Louvain ; anchlilso practised phy- 
sic, but was afterwards obliged to resign bis professorship. 
He died Oct. 4, 1574. Guintier translated several treatises 
from Galen and other authors, and published some tracts 
in Latin On the Plague,’^ 8vo ; and “ On Pregnant 
Women and Children,’* 8vo. He is said to have been 
the first who gave the name of pancreas to the glandular 
substance which is fixed to the peritonaeum ; and made 
some other discoveries, for which Winslow praises him 
highly, hut Vesalius speaks contemptuously of his anato- 
mical skill. ‘ 

GUIR.'VNT (Galliard), a French antiquary, and coun- 
sellor of the presidial court of Nisnies, wasi^born in that 
city in I GOO, of protestant parents, and early acquired a 
repuutioii lor learning and probitj^ 'flie court frequently 
employed him in affairs of importance, in all which he ac- 
quitted himself with ability. Henry Frederic of Nassau, 
prince of (Grange, having appointed him counsellor of the 
parliament of that city, Louis XIV. permitted him to re- 
tain with it his office in the presidial ot Nismes, one of the 
most considerable of the kind in that kingdom. He died 
at Nismes, in 1G80. His antiquarian pursuits produced a 
dissertation entitled, 1. Explicatio duoriim vetustorum 
numismatum Neinausensium e.x yere,” 1G55, 4to, twice 
reprinted, and inserted in Sallengre’s “ Tliesaurus.” 2. 

lleclierches historlques et chroiiologiques, concernant 
retablissement et la suite de seiiechaux de licaucaire et 
de Nimes,” 1660, 4to. He left also in manuscript three 
folio volumes of the antiquities of Nismes, with drawings, 
which were sold by his heirs to baron Hohendorif, and arc 
said to be now in the imperial library at Vienna. Guiran 
had a fine collection of medals and other antiques, uhicli 
were dispersed a' ter iiis death.’ 

GUISCHAlip (Charles Gottlier), called Quintus 
Icilius, an able writer on military tactics, was born at 
Magdeburg, and studied at the universities of Halle, Mar- 
purg, and Leyden, where he applied to the classics, theo- 
logy, and the oriental languages. He first carried arms 
in the service of the United Provinces, and while thos ein- 

• Morert— Diet. Hi*t. — Eloy. — Saxii Onomast. 

< Moieri, vol. AppcpUix.— Ritl Qsizuanique, yl. liJ. 
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ployed found leisure to prepare materials for his Memoirs 
Militaires sur les Grecs et les llomains/* ivhich induced 
him to obtain permission to visit England, where he re« 
mained'a year. The work was at length published, in two 
volumes quarto, 1757, received with much approbation, and 
went through five editions in France and UoLlaiid. In the 
same year lie entered as a volunteer in the allied army, 
acquired the esteem of Ferdinand of Brunswick, and was 
recommended to the notice of Frederic II. of Prussia, who 
kept him near his person, often conversed with him on the 
art of war, and on account of his great knowledge on this 
subject, gave him the name of Quintus Icilius, the torn- 
inandcr of Caesar’s tenth legion, ivhen he appointed him 
* to the command of a regiment formed out of the refuse of 
all nations,^ uring the lieat of the war. At the general 
peace he was one of the few persons whom his majesty ad- 
mitted into his convivial parties at Potsdam, and la whom 
he gave the freest access to his library and coins, which 
latter Guischard increased so much, that he valued both 
at the sum of a hundred thousand dollars. The king, how- 
ever, in his latter days, treated him with much disrespect, 
and took every opportunity to mortify him in the presence 
of others. Guischard died May 13, 1775. Frederic pur- 
^chased his library of his heirs fojr the sum of 12,000 dollars. 
Besides the work already metitioned, he was author of a 
very useful work to militury or rlasNical students, entitled 

JVIemoires Critiques ct Historiques sur plusieurs Points 
dWuiiquites Militaires,” in 4 vols. 8vo. Gibbon, who 
read his “ Military Memoirs’’ with great attention, bestows 
high encomiums on him, and considers him as very superior 
to Folard, whom however Guischard affected too much to 
undervalue.’ 

GUISE (William), an English divine, was born at Ab- 
load’s or Abbey-load’s court, near Gloucester, in 1653, 
and entered in 1669 a commoner of Onel-college, Ox- 
ford, which he changed for All souls, wdiere he was chosen 
fellow a little before be took bis first degree in arts, April 
4, 1674. He commenced M. A. in 1677, aud entered into 
orders; but marrj ing in 1680, be resigned his fellowship. 
However, he still continued at Oxford, and took a house 
in Si. Michael’s parish, resolving not to leave the univer- 
sity, on account of his studies, which he prosecuted with 

‘ Diot. Uist.— 'Reel's Gibbon’s Memolis, vo). 11. p*53. 
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indefatigable industry, and soon became a great master of 
the oriental learning and languages. He translated into 
Kiiglisli, and lllustrateil with a commentary, Dr, Bernard’s 
work entitled “ IMisiur pars ordinis primi Zcraini Tituli 
septem,” 16MO, Ito, and a tract Dc Vi(*timis hunumis,” 
8vo, and was preparing an edition of Abulfeda’s Geogra- 
]'hy, wlnm ho was seized with the small-pox, wliich car- 
ried him olf Sept. 3, IfiSt, aged only thirty-oiie. I’homas 
Smith gi\es him the title of ‘‘ Vir loime cnidiiissimns,” 
and observes, that his dcatli was a prodigious loss to the. 
re))iihiic of letters; and the editors of the “ Acta Kriidito- 
rniii” style him a ptM*son of great !t‘arning, and the im- 
mortal ornament of the imiversity of Oxford.” He was 
buried at Sl. Michacd’s <'hmvh in that city, where a mo- 
nument was erected to Ins nuamjry hy hts v4^ow, with :i 
I. atm inscription, lie left i-siie a soji John, who, being 
bred to the arm \ , raised himself to the highest posts there, 
anti was well kiiown in the inilitarv uorKI, hy tin; title of 
General (misc. He died in l7tL>, and hccjneathed his 
large eollectitm of paintings to C'lirist-cluirch Oxford, 
wliere he uas educated, aud where tliey are now placed in 
the lower lil)rary.* 

CiUrrTONK (D’AitKZZo), an Italian ])oei of the thir- 
teenth century, was usually calletl EllA Gt;rr rt)M*, as he-r 
longing to a religious aiulmihtary order, now extinct, called 
the cavu/ieri ^aiidcnf estahlished in I diu'mg the bar- 
baroiis ernsath' carried on against r!ie Alhigenses. This 
abominable iTia.5sacre, hoae\er, was over before Guittone 
became a member. Little else is known of liis history, 
except that he Lmnded tlie monastery of St. iNlary at Elo- 
renct', and died in tlie same year, l'J“3. The Florence 
“ Collection of the aiu lent Italian pnet^,” 1527, contain his 
poetical works, amounting to about thirty sonnets and can- 
zoni, partly on subjects of love, and partly of devotion, or 
of both mixed. In most of these is a harmony, taste, and 
turn of sentiment, more polished than is to be found among 
his predecessors, and which Petrarcli has evidently studied, 
aud sometimes imitated. His letters, published by Botiari, 

Lettcre do fra Guittone d’ Arezzo con note,” Rome, 
1745, are curious, not perhaps for iiunnsic merit, but 
the first specimens of Italian letter-writing.* 

1 Alh. Ox. vol. 11.— WhistoiC*? >IS notes on the first cJit. of Ibis Dljtionary* 
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GULDENSTAEDT (John Antony), a celebrated tra- 
veller, of whose various performances a list is triven in 

Coxe’s Travels,” vol. 1. p. 162, was born at Kiga, in 
1745. On account of his great skill in natural history and 
knowledge of foreign languages, he was invited to Peters- 
burg, where he was made professor. He was ai)sent three 
years on his travels. He first went to Astracan and Kis- 
Jar, and afterwards to the eastern extremity of Caucasus. 
Here he collected vocabularies of the language spoken in 
those parts, and discovered soiue traces of Christianity 
aniong the people, fie next proceeded to Georgia, was 
introduced to prince Ileraclius, and carefully examined 
the axljaceiit country. He then explored the southern dis- 
tricts, inhabited by the 7'urcoman Tartars, and penetrating 
into the mjMle chain of Mount Caucasus, \isited Min- 
grelia, Midme Georgia, and Eastern and the Lower Ime- 
rclia. It was his intention next to have journeyed to Criia 
Tartary, btit he was recalled to Petersburg, where he died 
of a fever in March 1781, His dc^ath was much regretted, 
as he was a man possessed of every requisite fo» the ac- 
complishment of the purposes which he had in view. ’ 

GUNDLING (Nicholas Jekomf.), a German lawyer 
and historian, was born February 25, JG71, near Nurenn- 
berg, and was the son of a clergyman, who died 1681L He 
was successively professor of philosophy, rhetoric, and the 
law of nature and nations, at Halle ; and frequently con- 
sulted on public affairs at Berlin, where his talents were so 
well known, that he obtained the title of privy-counsellor 
for his services on various occasions. Guild ling was inde- 
fatigable, had an excellent memory, great wit, vivacity, 
and eloquence ; but liis warmest admirers wivshod that his 
numerous writings had contained less satire, and more mo- 
deration and politeness. He died rector of the* university 
of Halle, December 16, 1729, leaving several valuable 
works on literature, history, law, and politics : the princi- 
pal are, Hisioria Philosophic moralis,” 8vo. 2. “ Otia,’* 
or a collection of dissertations on various physical, moral, 
political, and historical subjects, 3 vols. 8vo. 3. De 
jure oppignorati Territorii,” 4to. 4, Status naturalis Hob- 
besii ill corpore juris civilis defensus et defendendus,” 4to. 
o. De statu Keipublicte Germanicse sub Conrado I.” 4to, 
liUdwig has refuted this work in his “Germania Princeps.” 


) Coxe’s Travels tbrougU Poland, 
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6. “ Gundliugiana,” in German. 7. Commeiitaria de 
Henrico Aucupe,” 4to. “ Via ad veritaieiii,” or a 

course of philosophy, 3 vols. 8vo. Giindling had a great 
share in the Ohservaiiones Hallenses,” an excellent col- 
lection in 1 I vols. 8vo. * 

GUNNKIl (John Krnlst), a German prelate and na- 
turalist, was born at Cljristiana, in Norway, in 17 I S. He 
was educated al tlie pniillc school of Christiana, and in 
17o7 removed to C’openhagen, where he pursued his stu- 
dies with great success. In 1742 he began the study of 
theology, philosophy, aiul niatheinalics in the university 
of Halle, and in 1754 was invited to be extraordinary pro- 
fessor of tlieology at Copenhagen, preacher at llerlufs- 
holm, and lecturer in theology and the Hebrew language 
in the [jiiblic school of that place. Shortly a^r this, he 
was ordained prit'st at Copenliagen, and in 175S was ap- 
pointed by his maie^ty Frederic V. bishop of DrontheiiiN 
He was the foundt*r of the royal Norwegian society at 
Dront heirn, of wliich he was elected vice-president, and 
in the 'I’ransaetions of which, he published several curious 
and userul papers on subjects of natural liisiory. He was 
a zealous student in hota!i}% and so highly estecMiied by 
I.innanis, that he gave the name of Gnnnera to a plant in 
his system. He was enrolled among the iiieinhers of the 
acadeniu.'s of Stoc'lvliohn, Copenhagen, and other learned 
societies, flo pnhiished Flora Ntirvegica,” in two part >?, 
fol. 17o6, &c. containing 11 IS species, to each of which 
are added the medical use-. '^J'he author died in 1778/'* 

GUNNING (PKTiJil, bishop of Fly, was the son of 
Peter Gunning, vicar of Hoo, in Kent, and horn there in 
1G13. He hatl lus lir^t educational the king’s school in 
Canterbury, where he commenced an acquaintance with 
Somner the antitpiary, his school- fellow. At fifteen he 
was removed to Clare-hall, in Cambridge, w^as promoted 
to a fellowship in 1633, and became an eminent tutor in 
the college. Soon after he commenced M.A. and had 
taken orders, he had the cure of Little St. Mary’s from the 
master and fellows of Peter-house. He acquired much 
fame as a preacher, and was licensed as such by the uni- 
versity in 1641, when he distinguished himself by his zeal 
for the church and king, particularly by protesting pub- 

’ Moreri.— Bibl. German, i^ol. XXIII.— Niceron, vol. XXI«— $axii On&mast. 

’ Diet. Hist. — Rees’s Cyclopedia. 
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licly against the faction^ when most formidable, and urging 
the university to publish a formal protestation against the 
rcbtllmis league, in a serinon at St Mary’s. About tlie 
same time, paying a visit to Jiis mother at Tunbridge, ho 
e\hurtcd the people, in two sermons, to njake a charitable 
contribution for the relief of the king's forces there; which 
coiuluci rendered him obnoxious to the powers then in 
beino, who imprisoned him for a short time, and, on his 
rcliising to take the cove nant, deprived him of his fellow- 
ship. This obliged him to leave the university, but not 
before be had drawn up a treatise against the covenant, 
with the assistance of some of his friends, who took care to 
publish it. 

Being thus ejected, lie removed to Oxford, where be 
was incor|)^ated M, A. July 10, IfM't, and kindly received 
by Dr. Pink, wardem of Ncwv-college, wlio appointed him 
one of the chaplains of that house. During his residemec 
there, he orticiated t\vo years at the curacy of Cassington, 
under Dr. Jasper IVlayne, near Oxfojd, and sometimes 
preached before the court, for which service he wfis com- 
plimented, among many other Camliridge men, with the 
degree of B. D. June 2'5, KMH, tlie day before the sur- 
render of that place to the parliament. Being thus obliged 
to quit the university, he became tutor to the lord Hatton 
and sir Francis Compton, and then cha;dain to sir Robert 
Shirley, who was so much pleased with his belijiviour in 
some disputations with a Romish priest, as well as with Iris 
great worth and learning in general, that he settled upon 
him an annuity of Upon the decease of sir Robert, 

he held a congregation at the cliapel of Kxeter-house, in 
the Strand, w'here he duly performed all the parts of his 
office according to the liturgy of the church of Kngland ; 
yet he met with no other molestation from the usurper 
Cromwell, than that of being now and then sent for and 
reproved by him. On the return of Charles II. he was re- 
stored to his fellowship, and created D. D. by the king’s 
mandate, September 5, 1660, having been first presented 
to a prebend in the church of Canterbury ; soon after 
which he was instituted to the rectories of Cotesmore in 
Kutland, and of Stokc-Bruern in Northamptonshire. But 
this was not all ; for, before the expiration of the year, he 
was made master of Corpus-Christi college, in Cambridge, 
and also lady Margaret’s professor of divinity, which he 
quitted on succeeding to the regius professorship of divi- 
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iiity, aiul the hca(l'>hi|> of St. John’s ci»llege, upon tlie ro- 
bjgnation of Dr. "I’uckiiey, who had boon obliged Juno I i!, 
Kiol, to give way for Gunning ; ho bt‘lng looked upon as 
the properost jierson to settle the iiniversiiy on nglit prin- 
ciples again, after the many corruptions that had crept into 
that body. 

All the royal inrimlate'', indeed, for his several prefer- 
inciils, were groumled upon lus siilVerings and other do- 
M.n*ts ; for he was reckoned one of the most Joariu;d anti 
besl-beloved sons of tlu‘ ciiurcii of I’ingland ; and as such 
was chosen proctor both for tluj ebapier of the church of 
Cautorbiirv, and for the clerg\ of the diocese of I’t.-itubo- 
rougli, ill the coiuocalion held in ; one of the com- 

mittee upon the review of the liturgy, when it was brought 
into that state of suificiency where it has resteij^ ever since ; 
anil was principally concerned in the conference with the 
tlisseiitcrs at the Sa\oy the same year. In lt)70, he was 
promoted to the bishopric of Chichester, whicli he hold 
wiiii ills regius professorsliip of divinity till ItiVJ, vNdien lu? 
was translated to Ely ; wheie, after nearly ten years en- 
jojiiig It, he died a bachelor, in liis seventy-first yt'ar, 
July 0, U)84. Ills corpse was interred in the cathedral of 
Ely, under an elegant monument of wliite marble, the in- 
scription upon which has been. often printed. 

lie Wiis reckoned one of the most learned prelates of his 
time, anti was of a >erv charitable tlispositioii, and a libe- 
ral benefactor to all places wutli which he was connet ied. 
Besitlcs his constant acts of charity and generosity in his 
life-nme, in reliev mg the poor, supporting many scholars 
at the university, and adding to the maintenance of poor 
vicars in the sees of Chichester and Ely ; he gave 5iK)l. to- 
wards building St. J^aid’s, i.ondon ; 200/. to the rebuilding 
Clare-hall, where he had been fellow, and by Jus will left 
tlieui 30U/. towards a new chapel ; to St. John’s college, 
where he had been master, he bequeathed liis library, va- 
lued at 500/., and 600/. in money. 

But these and other acts of iiinnificence were not suffi- 
cient to protect his memory from being severely attacked. 
Tlie part he took in the Savoy conference, and afterwards 
against the nonconf4>rmisLs, has been censured as iiiibe- 
coiniug and ina mjierate. Bishop Burnet says, tliat at 
the conference all the arts of sophistry w’cre used by him 
in as confident a manner as if they had been sound rea- 
soning *, that he was unwcariedly active to very little pur- 
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pose, and being very fond of the popish rituals and cer^- 
monies, he was much set upon reconciling the church of 
England to Rome. Mr. Masters states the disputed points 
in his character to be : whether his head was as good as \m 
heart; whether he was equally clear in his ideas and dis- 
cernment, as lively in his imagination and expressions ; 
whether his judgment was as solid as his parts were quick ; 
whether there was mon? of scholastic learning, so|)histry, 
or the art of logic, than of real truth and .strength in his 
reasonings and disputations; whether his zeal or his know^ 
ledge were predominant, both in the forming and main- 
taining bis opinions and schemes about civil and ecclesias- 
tical polity; and whether he had more regard in liis plan 
of Christian faith, doctrine, and discipline, to the traditions 
and authorities of the fathers, than to plain scriptural 
proofs and principles: and upon those points his biogra- 
phers are divided. 

His works were, A contention for truth, in two pub- 
lick disputations upon infant baptism, between him and 
Mr. Henry Donne, in the church of St. Clernent-Danes, 
26 Nov. 1657,” Lend. 1658, 4lo. ‘^Schism unmasked; 
or a late conference between him and Mr. John Pierson, 
minister, on the one part, and two disputants of the Ro- 
mish persuasion on the otlier, in May 1G57.” This was 
published in 8vo, the year following, with a large preface, 
by a catliolick at Paris. “ A view and correction of the 
Common Prayer,” 1662. The Paschal or Lent Fast, 
Apostolical and perpetual,” Lond. 1662, 410. Besides 
these, it ought never to be omitted that he \vrote tliat ex- 
cellent prayer in our Liturgy, called The general sup- 
plication.” * 

GUN'rEll (Fdmund), an English mathematician, was 
of Welsh extraction, from a family at Gunter’s-town, in 
Brecknock diire ; but his father being settled in the county 
of Hereford, had this sou born to him there in 1581. As 
he was a gonth*man possessed of a handsome fortune, he 
thought proper to give him a liberal education, to which 
end he was placed by Dr. Busby at Westiniiister-school, 
A\here he ^^as admitted a scholar on the foundation, and 
elected student of Christ-church, Oxford, in 159i^. Having 

' Ath. On. vol. II. — Masters’ Hist, of C. C. C. C. — Benlham’s Hist, of Kly.— 
Walker’s Si»flVnn|fS, part II. p. 14C. — Calamy. — Burnet’s Own Times. — Sal- 
runu's Lires of the Bishops.-— For some account of his famiWt see Gent. Ma; 
LXlll, p. 15. 
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taken both his degrees in arts at the regular times, he en- 
tered into orders, and became a preacher in 1614, and 
proceeded 13 . 1 ). November 23, 1615. But genius and 
inclination leading him chiefly to mathematics, lie applied 
early to that study ; and about 1606, merited the title of 
an inventor by the new projection of his sector, which he 
then described, together with it.s use, in a Latin treatise ; 
and several of the instruments were actually made accord- 
ing to his directions. 'Lhese being greatly a|)proved, as 
being more extensively useful tban any that had appeared 
before, on account of the greater mim])cr of lines npofi 
them, and tliuse better contrixed, spread oiir author’s fame 
universally; their uses also were more largely and i‘l<’arly 
shewn than had been done by others ; and though lie did 
not print them, yet many copies being transcribed and liis- 
persed abroad, carried lus reputation along with them, rc- 
commenclcd him to the patronage of tlie earl of Bridge- 
water, broni*ht biin into the acquaintance of the celebrated 
Mr. Oiigiitred, and Mr. Henry Briggs, professor of geo- 
metry at Gresham ; and thus, liis fame daily increasing 
the more he became known, he xvas preferred to the asiro- 
nomy-chair tit Gresham-college, on March 6, 1619. 

He had invcnt<'d a small portable (|iiiidrant, for the more 
easy finding of the hour and azimuth, and other solar con- 
clusions of more frcqiu'iil use, in In 18; and in 1620, he 
published his J.atin “ Canon 'rriangulorum, or 'Talile of 
artificial Sines and 'Tangonts to the Radius 10,000,000 
parts, to each Minute of tiic (Quadrant.” 'I’his was a great 
improvement to aslronomy, by facililating the practical 
]>aii of that science in the resolution of sjiherieal triangles 
without the use of secants or versed sines, the same thing 
lieing (lone liere (liy addition and subtraction only) for 
peribrming wiiicli tlie former tables of riglit sines and tan- 
gents required multiplication and division. This admira- 
ble help to the studious in astronomy was gratefully com- 
nietiiorated, and highly commended, by several of the most 
eminent niailiematicians who were his contemporaries, and 
wiio at the same time did justice to his claim to the im- 
provement, beyond all contradiction. 

The use of astronomy in navigation unavoidably draws 
the astronomer’s thoughts upon that important subject ; 
and accordingly we find Gunter discovering a new variaiion 
in the magnetic needle, or the mariner’s compass, in IC22. 
Gilbert, in the beginning of that century, had incontesti- 
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bly established the first discovery of the simple variation ; 
after which the whole attention of the studious in these 
matters was employed in settling the rule observed by na- 
ture therein, without the least apprehension or suspicion 
of any other; when our author, making an experiment at 
Deptford in the above year, found that the direction of 
the magnetism there had moved no less than five degrees 
within two minutes, in the space of forty-two years. The 
fact, however, was so surprising, and so contrary to the 
opinion then universally received of a simple variation only, 
which had satisfied and bounded all their curiosity, tliat 
our author dropt the matter apparently, expecting, through 
modesty, an error in his ob^servation to have escaped his 
notice in his experiment. But afterwards, what he had 
done induced his successor at Gresham, Mr. Geilibrand, to 
pursue it; and, the truth of Gunter’s experiment being 
confirmed by a second, farther inquiry was made, which 
ended in establishing the fact. We have since seen Halley 
immortalize his name, by settling the rule of it in the be- 
ginning of the last century\ 

The truth is, Gunter’s inclination was turned wholly the 
same way with his genius ; and it cannot he denied tJiat he 
reached the temple of fame by treading in that road. To 
excite a spirit of industry in prosecuting mathematical 
knowledge, by lessening the difficulties to the learner; to 
throw new light into some things, which before appeared 
so dark and abstruse as to discourage people of ordinary 
capacities from attempting them ; and by that means to 
render things of wonderful utility in the ordinary employ^ 
went of life so easy and practicable as to be managed by 
the common sort; is the peculiar praise of our author, who 
effected this by that admirable contrivance of his famous 
ride of proportion, now called the line of numbers, and 
tiie other lines laid dowm by it, and fitted in his scale, 
which, after the inventor, is called ‘‘ Gunter’s scale the 
description and use of which he published in 1624, 4io, 
together with that of his sector and quadrant already men- 
tioned. Uis fame having reached the ears of his sovereign, 
prince Charles gave directions, that he should draw the 
lines upon the dials in Whitehall garden, which were de- 
stroyed in Charles Il.’s time, and give a description and 
use of them ; and king James ordered him to print the 
book the same year, 1624. There was, it seems, a square 
utoue there before of the same size and form, having five 
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dials upon the upper part, one upon each of the four cor- 
ners, and one in the middle, which was the principal dial, 
being a large horizontal concave ; besides these, there 
were others ou the sides, east, west, north, and south ; but 
the lines on our author’s dial, except those which shewed 
the hour of the day, were greatly different. And Dr. 
Wallis tells us, that one of these was a meridian, in fixing 
of which great care was taken, a large magnetic needle 
being placed upon it, shewing its \anation from that meri- 
dian liom time to time. If the needle was placed there 
with that intention by ouv author, it is a ])roof that liis ex- 
periment at Depilord had made so niucli impression upon 
Inm, ihai he tiiought it worth while to pursue the discovery 
of the change in the variation, of which tlie world would 
doubtless liave rerijn*d the fruits, bad his life been conti- 
iiueii long enough for it. Unfortunately, however, for 
science, lie died Deci inbcr It), about his forty-fifth 

year, and in the prime ol life, at Gresham college, and 
was burieil in St. Peter llie Poor, Broad-street, without 
any monument or inscription ; but his memory will always 
he preserved in the matl^emaiical w^irld as an inventor, and 
the parent of instnimentil arithmetic, 'i’he .5th edition of 
liis works was pulilislied h^ Mr. I.eyhonni in I (>74, 4to.' 

GUIt rLKIl (N letii.As), a Icanivid protistant divine, was 
born at Basil, Dec. 8, lt).54, where liis lather was a mer- 
chant. Until the fourtcc‘uili yi ar of his age, he was in- 
structed by private tutors, and prohled so much as to l>e 
tlien lit for the univerNity ol iidsil, uhurt*, after studying 
languages, philosophy, iiuii hematics, and hisiorv, for three 
or tour years, he was on »luly 2, 1072, admitted to the de- 
grees of master of arts and doctor in pliilo*»opliy. lie then 
stuilieil divinity, and had for one of his master.'* Peter VVe- 
renfels, father of the celebrated Saninel W^erenfels. In 
about two years, he was appointed to lecture on theology 
during the vacations, and acquitted himself with great cre- 
dit. In March 1676', he was admitted a preacher, and the 
follow'ing year passed six months at Geneva, whence he 
went into France, and visited the university of .Saumiir, 
where he heard the lectures of Henry Philiponeau de Haule- 
cour, who was afterwards his colleague in the university 
of Franeker. His reputation having by this time extended 

I Biog. Brit. — Hutton’s Dictionary, — and in articles Sector, 

Beale, Ward’s Oreshaio Professors, — Ath. Ox. toI. I. 
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to Cermnny, he was invited to Hcilborri to be professor of 
philosophy and rhetoric, and rector of the classes, of which 
office he took possession in 1685, with a pnbhc harangue, 
(le falo pbilOsopiiico in ecclcsia Christiana.” As divinity 
was still his favourite study, he continued improving his 
knowledge of it; and having visited Heidelberg during the 
third jubilee of that university, he received ids degree of 
D.D with every mark of distinction, even from the learned 
catholics who heard him maintain a thesis on this occasion, 
the subject of which was ^‘Christ’s kingly office.” After 
he had remained about two years at Ilcilborii, lie was re- 
quested to accept the theological chair at llanau, with 
which he complied. In I6!i6 he v\'as again removed to Bre- 
men as professor in ordinary of divinity, moderator of the 
schools, and perpetual rector 7}iagNifkus\ To this place 
lie drew a groat concourse of students ; but the fatigues 
attending his occupations here made him willing to accept 
the less laborious professorship of divinity at Deventer in 
IGOV. In 1705 the curators of the university of Franeker 
oiVered him their theological chair, which he at first re- 
fused, but accepted it, on a seconckand more pressing invi- 
tation, in 1707. Dis constitution was now, however, so 
much worn <lown by repeated attacks of the gout, that he 
did not enjoy this ofiice above four years, dying Sept. 28, 
1711. Gurtler was a man of genuine piety, modesty, and 
candour, and of extensive knowledge in every branch of 
science, but especially in those connected with his profes- 
sion. His works, which have generally received the ap- 
probation of catholics as well as jirotestants, are, 1. A La- 
tin, German, Greek, and French Dictionary, published in 
1682. 2. Historia 'remplariorum observationibiis eccle- 

siasticis aucta,” Amst, 16^1, 8vo, and 1702, with additions. 
3. Instituuoncs riieologica',” ibid. 1791*, 4to. 4. Voces 
Typico-prophetictr,” Bremen, 1698, 4to, and Utrecht, 
1715, considerably enlarged. 5. Dialogi Eucharistici,” 
Bremen, 1699, 4to. 6. “ Sy sterna Tiieoiogiie propheticac,” 
Amst. 1702, 4to, considered as one of the best works of 
the kind. 7. “ Origines mundi, et in eo regnorum,” &c. 
Amst. 1708, 4to. 8. Dissertationes de Jesu Christo in 
gloriam evecto,” Franeker, 1711. 9. Forma sanorum 

verboriim,” a short abridgment of divinity, which he used 
as a text-book, 1709, 12mo. Gurtler wrote also a His^ 
tory of the Churches of France,” iu German.’ 


> Chaufepic's Diet, lltst. et Crit,— Saxii Onomast. 
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GUSTAVUS (Vasa), or more pro])erly Gustaviis Eric- 
son, king of Sweden, was the son oK Eric Vasa, and de- 
scended from the ancient kings of Sweden. He was born 
in I His great passion was the love of glorv, and this 

clifficnltics and dangers iiiercastul rather than dinunislied. 
He lived al a time when the greatest part of the wealth of 
Ssvedeii was in the hands <d the clergy, when every noble- 
man was, in his own territories, a swvercigii, and, lastly, 
when Steeno v\as adniiniMratoi* ol the reaiin, in the war 
which w.is originally pro'-^ented bctwixt tlie Swedes and 
Christian king <jf Denmark, iliis hi'l, iiaving got Gustavos 
into Ills power, kept liini a prisoner many yoars in Den- 
mark. lie at len \th made liis escape, and through itinii- 
inerahle dangers got l)ack to his native country, where, for 
a long period, ho us(‘(l every eifort to rouse his coimliy- 
men to resist and ngiel their invaders and victorious ene- 
mies, In this, however, hi* was not successful; and Chris- 
tian of Denmark having goi possession of Stockholm and 
Colmar, exercise<l the cnulost tyranny on ail ninks, and 
in one day put to di‘ath ninety- four nobles, among whom 
tvas the lather of Gustavus. Gnsiavus at length prevailed 
on the Dalecarlians to llirovv oiV the yoke; and, al the 
liead of a considerable body of forces, entered the pro- 
vinces of Halsingia, Gi’stricia, and some others. After a 
series of desperate adventures, temporaiy snci c^sses, and 
frecpient defeats, he recovered Upsal ; Ibr which disappoint- 
ment Cdirislian put to death tlie moilier and sister of Giis- 
taviis in cruel tor.neius. I l.enig overcome !■ asi Gotldand, 
and blockaded Stockholm, he c(/iiveneii ilie Siates-General, 
and was by them oliered the title of Km ». he re- 

fused, and was satisfied With the regal power, and title of 
administrator. A short time afterwards, a revolution took 
place ill Denmark; Christian was driven trojn his domi- 
nions ; and Frederic duke of Holstein, uncle of Christian, 
was made bis successor. There was now n. ailing to oppose 
Gustavus ; he therefore summoned the States to nu'ct at 
iStregnez, filled up the vacancies of the senate, and was 
proclaimed king with the usual forms of election. He also 
prevailed on the States to render the crown hereditary to 
the male, heirs ; and, to make tiic life of Gustavus yet 
more remarkable in history, it was in bis reign tliat Lu- 
theranism was established as the natural religion of Swe- 
den. Tlie latter part of his life was spent m cultivating 
the arts of peace, and in decorating ins metropolis with 
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noble edifices. He died at Stockholm, of a gradual decar, 
on the Otli of September, 1560, in the seventieth year of his 
age, and was quietly succeeded in his throne by his eldest 
sou Eric.’ 

GUSTAVUS (Adolphus), king of Sweden, commonly 
called the Great, a title which, if great valour united 
with great wisdom, great ningnanimity with regard to 
hiinseltj and great consideration of the wants and infirmi- 
ties of others, have any claim, he seems well to have de- 
served. He was born at Stockholm in J5y4, His name 
Gustavus he inherited from his grandfather Gustavus Vasa, 
and he was called Adolphus from his grandmother Adolpha. 
His education was calculated to form a hero, and seems, in 
all respects, to have resembled that bestowed on Henry the 
Fourth of France.' Ho had a great genius, a prodigious 
memory, and a docility and desire of learning almost be- 
yond example. Ho ascended the throne of Sweden in , 
1611, being then no more than fifteen ; hut the choice he 
made of ministers and counsellors proved him fully ade- 
quate to govern. His valour in the field was tried first 
against Denmark, Muscovy, and Poland. He made an 
honourable peace with the two first, and compelled the last 
to evacuate Livonia. He then formed an alliance with the 
protestauts of Germany against the emperor, and what is 
commonly called the league. In two years and a half he 
overran all the countries from the Vistula as far as the Da- 
nube and the Hhine. Every thing submitted to his power, 
and all the towns opened to him their gates. In 16'^1 he 
conquered Tilly, tlie imperial general, before Leipsic; and 
a second time at the passage of the Lech. In the follow- 
ing year, he fought the famous battle in the plains of Lut- 
zeii, where he unfortunately fell at the immature age of 
tliirty-eight, Nov. 16, 1632. Besides his other noble qua- 
lities he loved and cultivated the sciences. He enriched 
the university of Upsal ; lie founded a royal academy at 
Abo, and an university at Dorp in Livonia. Before his 
time there were no regular troops in Sweden ; but he 
formed and executed the project of having 80,000 meu 
constantly well armed, disciplined, and cloathed. This 
he accomplished wiiliout difficulty, on account of the love 
and confidence which his subjects without reserve reposed 
in their king. Some historians have deligbtecl to draw a 
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parallel between Giistavns and the ^rcat Scipio, and it is 
certain that they had many of ciiaracter in common, 

Seijno auaeked the Carthaginians in their own dominions; 
and Giistavns undenot h to enrh the pride of Austria by 
carrvini; the war into the h ' art of her country. Merc in- 
(lei'd li.e rid\anta[j!;e lath Gustavus ; for, the Carthagi- 
nian power was aire.i..\ titJiil u'ied ; hut the eni}ieror's tnul 
befoie m vrr rc ccjve.i any check, ife «lied literally, as it 
is sai ; of nim, v. itii the sword in his hand, the word of 
eomimiiHt on his longue, and victory in his imagination. 
Ills life has been well written l>y onr countryman flarte ; 
and he .ippi ai s ni all respects to liave deserved the high 
and nn.iuions eme-miums wliich writers of all countries 
hine heaped upon his memory. Some have suspected this 
esaheti c lue i- rcr to leave lost his life from the intrigues of 
cardinal Pichehcu; <whers from Lawemhurgh, one of his 
generals, wliom ferdinand the tniiperor is said to have cor- 
riiptcvl. lie lelt an onI> daughter, whom he haal by the 
jinncv'ss Mary of ihandenhurg, and who succeeded lier 
iallie. at t!u' agi* of live. 'I’his princess was the celel)raU3<l 
(’hrisiiiiji (pu‘t‘u of Sweden. * 

(il I’llKIK (William), an eminent elorgyman of tlic 
presln lerian cinircli of Scotland, descendeil from the an- 
cient family of Pitforthy in the shire of Angus, was horn 
4)11 liis f.itlier*.'; <^stau* of Pitfortliy in I (5 JO, and educattnl at 
the imiversitv of Sl. Andrew's under liis cousin, [irofi-ssor 
James Guthrie, vviio was eX4*cut<*tl at the restoration for 
his uj)j)osition to c jiisrupil gov t^rienent, altiiong,!* hi! iiad 
vvitli eijnal zeal o* jiosevl tlie usurpation of Ch’oiiiwelL 
Undi r tiii> tutor onr anthv)r heciinie a veiy hard sLu(U‘ni, 
well versed in the i lassic il languages; ami aher taking his 
ilcjLM^ c of M. A siiiiLcd divinity under proh^^s-n* Samuel 
llutin iford. lie i)cc.i-ni‘ aftervvartU privati! tuior to tin*, 
eldest soil of the ea.rl oi lanidon, eh.niceilor of Scoiland, 
and ill Noveinher ld4l- was presented to the ciimch ot 
Finvrick, a ne *ly orcct(‘d j)arish, ami consi^-liug ol inliahi- 
tan's rndc! and uaarc^uaiuted wiiii religion. 'I lie [lains he 
bfsiowcd upon them, however, soon produced a favour- 
al)ic change in their manners, and his easy and alVuhle ad- 
dress and example had a reinarkahle elfect upon them. 
With this view, as lie was fund of fishing, fowling, and 
other field sports, lie took those opportunities to mix 
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among his people, and recommend morals and piety. He 
was not Jess happy in curbing the insolence of Cromwell’s 
army when in .Scotland, by addressing them with an elo- 
quence and air of auihority which they could not resist. 
In the mean time his great fame as a preaclier procured 
him invitations from the more eHgible churches of Renfrew, 
Linlithgow, .Stirling, Glasgow, and Edinburgh, to all which 
he preferred his bumble situation at Fiiuvick, and con- 
tinued among his parishioners until 1664, when he was 
ejected by Burnet, archbishop of Glasgow, notwithstanding 
the solicitations of the earl of Glencairn, then chancellor 
of Scotland, and other persons of rank, who represented 
Mr. Guthrie as an excellent man and well afiected to go- 
vernment. He did net long survive this sentence, dying 
Oct. 10, 1665. Some spurious publications were attributed 
to him ; but the only genuine work extant is his “ Chris- 
tian’s Great Interest,” which has long been a standard hook 
in Scotland, and has been translated into Dutch and 
French, and, as reported, into one of the Eastern lan- 
guages, at the cxpence of the Hon. Robert Boyle. * 

GUTHRIE (William), a miscellaneous writer and com- 
piler, whose name is now chiefly preserved by a geogra- 
phical grammar, which it is said he did not write, was a 
gentleman descended from an ancient family, being the 
representative of the Guthries of Haukerton, in the county 
of Angus, Scotland. He was born at Bricben in that 
county in 1708, and educated at King’s college, Aberdeen, 
where he took his degrees, and followed tlie profession of 
a schoolmaster. He is said to have removed to London, in 
consequence of a lovc-afl’air, which created some disturb- 
ance in his family; others report that having but a small 
patrimony, and being an adherent of the unfortunate house 
of Stuart, he could not accept of any office in the state ; 
he came therefore to London, and employed his talents 
and learning as, what he himself calls, “ an author by pro- 
fession.” His talents and teaming were not of the inferior 
kind, when he chose to employ them leisurely ; but lie 
wrote hastily,' and often in need, and seems to have cared 
little for his reputation, by lending his name frequently 
where be did not contribute with his pen. Among bis first 
employments was that of compiling the pailiameiitary de- 
bates for the Gentleman’s Magazine, before Dr. Johnson 
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undertook that business; for tins purpose Guthrie sometimes 
attended the house, but more I’requeiitiy IkuI lo dt*pend on 
very slight iid'onnatiou. (\'Uiiiecting himself altcrwards 
with ilu; hookscIhTs, he compiled a variety of \V{>rks, amoujj 
W'hieii are A History of the English Peerage,*’ “ His- 
tory of the \\\)rld/’ IJ vols ^^\o, A History ot England,’* 
History of Seoihuul, ’ 10 vols. v), and the well-known 
Gt*ogra])iiu:al Cirammar,’' said to have been really com- 
j)ii ‘d hy Knox ilie bviokscller. Besides these, he translated 
‘‘ Qiiiiiiiiia*!,” J vols. S\o, “ (’icero’s OlUces,” 8vo, and 
C'leero’s Epistles to i\liums,” e vols. 1‘Jino. Of his ori- 
ginal eo'n|M) aiion ^ we have lieard only of a beautiful poem, 
“ I’iie i',i\gu‘ and Iwibiii Iled-breast,” in the collection of 
j)(;ems '.ailed the “ Union,” where, however, it is said to 
be v.riiii :> by Archibald Scoll, before IfiOO; ‘‘Tin* Friends, 
a sent liiu'iiL.il history,” 1754, 'J vols. l2mo; and Remarks 
on Kn ^iisli rragi'dy,” a pampliict. He was engaged, iiow- 
i)vci\ in iiMijy pohlical jiapeis and pamphlets, u> which liis 
name did iicU. iij^pear ; and in 174 > n'ceiv ed a pension 
oi JOn/ iVt).!! goverimu'iH, for the services of his pen, whieli 
was cominned during his life. In I7t)2 he renewed the 
o.'ei of .;‘»s services to tlu! minister ol the <lay, and they 
pi-oij.tbly were accepte 1. He liad the pen of a ready writer, 
a:id liis p<M*iodical cssii^s wore {.‘oriiaps his best. Mncli 
was expecti'd Ir in his Pe<n*ag<%” in wdiich he was assisted 
l>> ^il^ Ralph Highuul, eai h individual article being suh- 
niiited to tile insjjec-iou of the rcjnestmialive of the noble 
l..iniiv tu‘ ited of; yet, m;i\vith^ta:j(ling all this can*, tlic 
w*^,'k •bounds ‘vitli vorors, croniradiriions, and aiisnrrlitics. 
Hi> Hi'dorv ot Eiigi ind ’ merits greater praise, and had 
ar least the honour of irritating fiorace \Val|)ole to a gro.ss 
abuse of Gn‘hrie, l}ec.inse he hi4t anticipateil some of 
\Valpoh*’s opinions concerning Richard HI. Cjiithrie wrote 
at that time in, the Cbitical Review, and pointed out hi.s 
own discov<'iies. Boswell informs ns, that Hr. Johnson 
estvx'ined Guthrie enough to wish that his life should be 
written. I’iiis, however, was neg!ocLc<l vviien the means 
of information were attainable. He died March 1770, 
and was interred in Marybone burial-ground, with a monu- 
meiiL and insi ription against tlic east wall.* 

GU ri ENBKRG, or. GUTENBERG (John), called 
also G I'NSKLKis- 11 tic Stdgeloch^ the reputed inventor of the 

• Lysori.C's r.ii\ iroiJi., ''ol. HI* — XJ*‘!.o!s*s of 
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art of printing, was born at Wentz, of noble and wealthy 
parents, about 1400, In 1427 he came to reside at Stras- 
burgh as a* merchant, but appears to have returned to 
Mentz in 1430, and to have been a man of property in 
1434. Between ibis cand the year I43y he had conceived 
and perhaps inadc some trials of the art of printing with 
metal types. In the archives of the city of Mentz, Schoep- 
flin discovered adocnruent of a process carried on by Gut- 
tenberg against one George Dritzchen, from which we 
learn that the former had prornise«l to make the latter ac- 
quainted with a secret an that he Jiad recently discovered. 
In the same document mention is made of four forms kept 
together by two screws, or press-spindb.vs, and of letters 
and pages being cut up nnd destroyed, to prevent any per- 
son from discovering the art. 'I'he ablest writers have, 
however, differed upon the subject of the materials >vith 
which Guttenberg at iirst printed. Schoeptlin supposed 
them to have been metal ; Fournier, Mecrman, and Fischer, 
were of opinion that they wn-re composed of wood. In the 
years 1441-2 Guttenberg lived at Sirasburg, as ii wealthy 
mai>, and continued in the same place till 1446, when he re- 
turned again to Mentz, and seems to have opened his mind 
fully to Fust, a goldsmith of the same place (See Fust), and 
prevailed on him to advance large sinus of money in order 
to make more complete trials of the art. Between 1450 
and 1 455, the celebrated Bible of 637 leave.^, the first im- 
portant s|)eciiuen of printing with metiil types, was exe- 
cuted between Guttenberg’aiid Fust. Flxcliisively of the 
Bible, Guttenberg is sujiposed to have printed some other 
works, but there is no book whatever extant with his name 
subscribed. He died about the latter end of 1467. More 
ample information an^j^liscussion on the invention of this 
noble, art, and the claims of Guttenberg, may be found in 
Oberlin’s ‘‘ Essui sur les unnales de la vie de Jean Guten- 
berg,” 1801; Fischer’s ‘Mtlssai sur les inonumens Typo- 
graphiques de Gutenberg,” 1802, Uo ; Danou’s ** Ana- 
lyse des opinions diverses sur Toriginc de I’lmprimerie,” 
1803, 8 VO ; and the better known works of Schoepflin, Mcer- 
nian, Fournier, Heinecken, and Lambinet. » 

GUY (Thomas), founder of Guy’s hospital, was .the son . 
of Thomas Guy, lighterman and coal-dealer in Horseley- 
down, Soutlmark. lie was put apprentice, in 1660, to a 
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bookseller, in the porch of Mercers’ chapel, and set up 
trade with a stock of about 200/. in the house that forms 
the angle between Cornhill and Lombard- street. The 
English Bibles being at that time very badly printed, Mr. 
Guy engaged with others in a scheme for printing them in 
Holland, and im)jurting them ; but, this being put a slop 
to, he contracted with the university of Oxford for their 
privilege of priming them, and carried on a great Bible 
trade for many years to considerable advantage. Tims he 
began to accumulate money, and his gains rested in his 
hands; for, being a single man ami very j)eniirions, his 
expenecs wene very trilling. His custom was lo dine on 
his shop-couiucr, vvitli no other tahle-cloili than an old 
newspaper; he was also as little nice in regard to Iiis ap- 
parel. The hulk of his fortune, however, was ac(|uired 
by the less repulahle purchase of seamen’s tickets during 
queen Anne’s wars, and by South-sea stock in the me- 
inorahle year 1720. 

shevv what great events spring from trivial causes, it 
may be o])served, that the public are indebted to a most 
trilling incident for the greatest jiart of his immense for- 
tune’s being applied to chariuible uses. Guy had a maid- 
servant, whom he agreed to marry ; and, preparatory to 
his nuptials, he had ordered the pavement lieCorc his door 
to be mended so far as to a particular stone which lie 
marked. "I’he in.iid, while her luaslcr was out, iimorenily 
looking on ilie paviours at work, saw a broken pi ice they 
had not repaired, and mentioned it to them; hut they t(dd 
her that Mr. Guy liad clirected them not to go so far. 
“ Well,” says she, “ do yon mend it: tell liim I bade 
you, and I know he will not be angry.” It liappened, 
however, that the pijor girl presided too imn li on licr 
influence over licr wary lover, wim whom tins charge (»f a 
few shillings extraordinary turned the s(‘ale entirely against 
her; for, Guy, enraged to find {.is orders exceeded, i;e- 
nounced the matrimonial scheme, and built hospitals in his 
old age. 

In 1707 he built and furnished three w'ards on the north 
side of the outer court of St. '^J'homas’s hospital in South- 
wark, and gave 100/. to it annually for eleven years pre- 
ceding the erection of his own hospital. Some lime before 
his death he erected the stately iron gate, with the large 
bouses on each side, at the expence of about 3000/. He 
was seventy-six years of age wlien he formed the design of 
VoL. XVI. 1 1 
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building the hospital near St. Thomas’s which bears his 
name. The charge of erecting this vast pile amounted to 
18 , 793 /. besides 219 , 493 /. which he left to endow it; and 
he just lived to see it roofed in. He erected an alms- 
house, with a library, at Tamworth, in StaiTordshire (the 
place of his mother's nativity, and which he represented 
in parliament), for fourteen poor men and women ; and 
for their pensions, as well as for the putting out of poor 
children apprentices, bequeathed 125 /. a year. To Christ’s 
hospital he gave 400 /. a year for ever ; and the residue of 
his estate, amounting to about 80 , 000 /. among those who 
could prove themselves in any degree related to him. 

He died December 17 , 1724 , in the eighty-first year of 
his age, after having dedicated to charitable purposes more 
money than any one private man upon record in this king- 
dom. * 

GUYET (Francis), an eminent critic, was born of a • 
good family at Angers, in 1575 . He lost his father and 
mother when a child ; and the small estate they left him 
was wasted by the imprudence of his guardians. He ap- 
plied himself, however, intensely to books ; and, with a 
view to improve himself by the conversation of learned 
men, he took a journey to Paris in 1599 . The acquaint-^ 
aiice he formed with the sons of Claudius du Puy proved 
very advantageous to him ; for, the most learned persons 
in Paris frequently visited these brothers, and many of 
them met every day in the house of Thuanus, where Mess, 
du Puy received company. After the death of that presi- 
dent, they held those conferences in the same place ; and 
Guyet constantly made one. He went to Rome in 1608 , 
and applied himself to the Italian tongue with such success 
as to be able to write Tl0|an verses. He was much esteemed 
by cardinal du Perron and several great personages. He 
returned to Paris by the way of Germany, and was taken 
into the house of the duke d'Epernon, to teach the abbot 
de Granselve, who was made cardinal de la Valettein 1621. 
His noble pupil, who conceived so great an esteem for him 
as always to entrust him with his most important afiairs, 
took him to Rome, and procured him a good benefice ; but 
Guyet, after his return to Paris, chose to live a private life 
rather than in the house of the cardinal, and resided in 
Burgundy college. Here he spent the remainder of his 
life, employed in his studies ; and wrote a dissertation, in 
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which be pretended to shew that the Latin tongue was 
derived from the Greek, and that all the primitive words of 
tile latter consisted only of one syllable ; but of this they 
found, after his death, only a vast compilation of Greek 
and Latin words, without any order or coherence, and with- 
out any preface to explain his project. But the reading 
of the ancient authors was his favourite employment, and 
the margins of his classics were full of notes, many of which 
have been published. Those upon Htjsiod were imparted 
to Graivius, who inserted them in his edition of that author, 
1667. l^'he most complete collection found among Ins 
papers was his notes upon Terence ; and therefore tlicy 
were sent to Boeclerus, and afterwards printed. Hi? took 
great liberties as a critic : for he rejected as supposititious 
all such verses as seemed to him not to sav^ir of the an-. 
thor*s genius, llius he struck out many verses of Virgil ; 
discarded the first ode in Horace ; and would not admit tli e 
secret history of Procopius. Notwithstanding the boldne ss 
of his criticisms, and his free manner of speaking in co n- 
versation, he was afraid of the public ; and dreaded Salr.ia- 
sius in particular, who threatened to write a book against 
him if he published his thoughts about some passage's in 
ancient authors. He was generally accounted a man of 
great learning, and is said to have been a sincere and ho- 
nest man. He was cut for the stone in 1636 ; excepting 
which, his long life was hardly attended with any illness. 
He died of a catarrh, after three days illness, in the arms 
of James du Puy, and Menage his countryman, April 12, 
1635, aged eighty. His life is written in Latin, with great 
judgment and politeness, by Mr, Por trier, a senator of 
Ratisbon, who took the supposititious name of Antonius 
Periander Rhictus ; and is prefixeifco his notes upon '^Pe- 
rence, printed with those of Boeclerus, at Strasburg, in 
1637, an edition in no great estimation. ' 

GUYON (Joanna Mary Bouvieres de la Mothe), a 
French lady of fasliion, remarkable for simplicity of heart, 
and regularity of manners, but of an enthusiastic and un- 
settled temper, was descended of a noble family, and born 
atMontargis, April 13, 1648. At the age of seven she was 
sent to the convent of the Ursulines, where one of her 
sisters by half-blood took care of her. She had afforded 
proofs of an enthusiastic species of devotion from her 
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earliest infancy, and had made so great a progress in what her 
bio^rupbers call the spiritual course” at eight years of age, 
as surprized the confessor of the queen mother of England, 
widow of Charles 1. who presented her to that princess, by 
whom she would have been retained, had not her parents op- 
posed it, and sent lier back to the Ursiilines. She wished 
then to take the habit; but they having promised her to a 
ge/iticinan in the country, obliged her to marry him. At 
twenty-eight years of age she became a widow, being left 
with two infant sons and a daughter, of whom she was con- 
stituted guardian ; and their education, with the manage- 
ment of her fortune, became her only employment. She 
had put her domestic affairs into such order, as shewed an 
imcommon capacity ; when of a sudden she was struck with 
an impulse to ^andon every worldly care, anti give herself 
lip to serious meditation, in which she thought the whole 
o f religion was comprised. 

In this disSposition of mind she went 6rst to Paris, where 
sh.e became acquainted with M. d’Aranihon, bishop of 
Geneva, who persuaded her to go to his diocese, in order 
to j.'erfcct an estahlishment he had founded at Gex, for the 
rece^Diion of newly-convened catholics. She accordingly 
went in 1681, and took her daughter with her. Some time 
afterw^ards, her parents desired her to resign the guardian- 
ship of her children to them, and all her fortune, which 
was 40,000 livres a-year. She readily complied with their 
request, reserving only a moderate pension for her own 
subsistence. On this the new community desired their, 
l)ishop to request her to bestow this remainder upon their 
house, and become herself the superior ; but she refused to 
comply with the proposal, not approving their regulations; 
at winch the bishop his community took such offence, 
that he desired her to leave the house. 

8he then retired to the Ursulines at Thonon, and from 
thence to Turin, Grenoble, and at last to Verceil, by the 
invitation of that bishop, who hud a great venerution for 
hei piety. At length, after an absence of five years, her 
ill state of health made her return to Paris, in 1686, to have 
tlic best advice. During her perambulaiions abroad, slie 
composed the “ Rloycn court et ties facile de faire Oral- 
son and another piece, entitled “ Le Cantique de Can-^ 
tiques de Salomon iiiterprete, selon !e sens ttivstique,” 
which were printed at Lyons, with a licence of Kpproba- ‘ 
tioii.; but as her irreproachable coiuUict and extraordinary 
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virtues made many converts to her system, which was 
called Quietism, she was confined, by an order from the 
king, in the convent dcs Filles de la Visitation, in InSS. 
Hero she was strictly examined for the space of eight 
months, by order of M. llarlai, archbishop of Paris ; bnt 
this served only to establish her innocence and virine ; and 
madame IVliraniou, the superior the convent, renrt>( nt- 
ing the injustif-e of her detention to madame Maintenon, 
the latter pleaded her cause so effcctnallv to the king, that 
she obtained her discharge, and afterwards conceived a 
particular aflection and esteem for lier. 

Not long after her deliverance, she was introduced to 
Fonelon, afterwards archbishop ol Cambray, who hc'caine 
licr disciple. She had besides acfjiiaintaoce with tlic tiukes 
<lc Chovrense and Beanvilliers, and severid other distin- 
guished persons, who, however, could not protect her from 
the ecclesiastics, who made violent outcries on the danger 
of the clmrcli from her sect. In this exi ^ence, slu? was 
persuaded to put lier writings into the hands of the Ci*le- 
brated Bossuet, bishop of Meaiix, and submit them to ids 
judgment; who, afier reading all her [)apers, botli printed 
ami MSS. including a life sht; had wnttcMi of herscir, had a 
conference wiili her, and was well satisfied with her prin- 
cij)!cs ; bill her enetnies atnong the churchmen being not 
ctinally satisfied, an order passed for the rc-exaiiiination 
of her two books already mentioned. Bossuet was at the 
beiui of this examination, to whom the bishop of Chalons, 
aiierwartls cardinal de Noaillcs, was joined, at the request 
of madame Giiyon; and to tlie>.e two were added, M.l'ron- 
soii, Mipcrifw of the society of St. Sulpice, and Fenelon. 
IJnring tlte examination, madame Gnyon retired to a con- 
\cnt at Meaux, by the desire of Bossuet, who at the end 
of hix months drew up thirty articles, sufficient as ho 
thought to set the sound maxims of a spiritual and mystic 
life in a proper light, to which lour more wore added by 
way of qualificati(jn by M. Fenelon, and the whole wore 
signed at Is>y near Paris, by all the examiners, March 10, 
1G95. Madame Guyon liaving signed them by the advice 
of Bossuet, he prevailed with her likewise to subscribe a 
submission, in which, among other things, she said, << I 
declare nevertheless, without any prejudice to the present 
submission, that I never had any design to advance any 
thing that is contrary to the mind of the catholic apostolic 
Koman clraroh, to which I Imve always been, anti shall 
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always continue, by the help of God, to be submissive 
even to the Jast breath of my life ; which I do not say by 
way of excuse, but from a sense of iny obligation to declare 
my sentiments in simplicity. I never held any of those 
errors which are mentioned in the pastoral letter of M. de 
Meuux ; iiaving always intended to write in a true catholic 
sense, and not then apprehending that any other sense 
could be put upon my words.’* To this the bishop sub- 
joined an attestation, dated July 16, 1695, signifying that 
‘‘ madam Guyon having lived in the house, by the order 
and permission of their bishop, for the space of six months, 
had never given the least trouble or pain, but great edifica- 
tion ; that in her whole conduct, and all her words, there 
appeared strict regularit}^ simplicity, sincerity, humility, 
mortification, sweetness, uiul Christian patience, joined to 
cl true devotion and esteem for all matters of faith, espe- 
cially for the mystery of the incarnation, and the holy in-« 
fancy of our Lord Jesus Christ; and that, if the said lady 
would choose to pass the rest of her life in their house, the 
community would esteem it a favour and happiness, &c.’* 
In consequence of these submissions, and of this testimony, 
llossuet declared himself satisfied with her conduct, and 
continued her in the participation of the holy sacrament, in 
which he found her; and aidded that he had not discovered 
her to l)C any wise involved in the abominations, as he was 
pleased to term them, of Molina (see Molina), or others 
elsewhere condemned ; and that he never intended to com- 
prehend iier in what he had said of those abominations in 
his ordonnance of April 15th preceding. 

Thus acquitted she returned to Paris, not thinking of 
any further prosecution ; but all these attestations and sub- 
missions were not sufficient to allay the storm, and she 
soon found herself involved in the prosecution or rather 
persecution of the archbishop of Cambray. This amiable 
prelate, when Bossuet desired his approbation of the book 
lie had composed, in answer to madanie Guyon’s senti- 
ments, not only refused it, but openly declared that this 
pious woman had been treated with great partiality and 
injustice, and that the censures of her adversary were un- 
merited and groundless. Fenelon also, in the same year, 
published a book, in w'hich he adopted several of the tenets 
of madame Guyon, and especially that favourite doctrine 
of the mystics, which teaches that the love of the Supreme 
Being must be pure and disinterested^ that is^ exempt from 
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all views of interest and all hope of reward. What followed 
with respect to tiic archbishop may be seen in another 
j)lace (art, Fknki.on) ; but niadame Guyon was imprisoned 
before the expiration of IGy5, in the castle of Vincennes, 
wfience she was removed to a convent, and afterwards sent 
to the Bastille, where she underwent many rigorous exa- 
minations, and continued in prison as a criminal till the 
meeting of the general assembly of tlie clergy of France 
in 1700, when nothing being proved against her, she was 
released. After this she went first to the castle belonging 
to her children, whence she was permitted to retire to Blois^ 
the next town to that castle. 

From this time till her death, which was twelve years, 
she remained in perfect ohli\uon, and her uniform and re- 
tired life is an evident proof, that llie noise she had made 
in the world, proceeded not from any ambition she had of 
making a figure in it ; her whole time being employed in 
the contemplation of God. I'hc numerous \erses which 
j>roceeded from the abundance of her heart, were formed 
into a collection, which was printed after her death, in 
five volumes, under the title of “ Caiitiijucs Spirituels, ou 
d’Kmhlemes snr i’ Amour Divin.’’ Her other writings con- 
sist of twenty volumes of the Old and Now 'restament, with 

Uelh^ciions et Kxplications concernant la Vie inierieure 

Discours Clireiiennes,'’ in two volumes; ‘^Letters to 
several Persons,” in four ; Her Life,” written hy herself, 
in three ; a volume of ‘‘ Visitations,” drawn from the most 
venerable authors, which she made use of before her exa- 
miners, and two of Opuscles.” 

She died June 2, 1717, having survived the archbisliop 
of Cambray almost two vears and a half, who had a singu- 
lar veneration for her to the day of his death. Her poems 
were translated and somewhat modernized by Cowper, a 
little before his death, but have not been added to any 
edition of his works, except that in quarto.' 

GUYON (Maimk-Clauj)]:), a French historian, was born 
in 1701 at Lous-le-Saunier in Franchc-comte, and entered 
the congregation of the oratory, whicli he afterwards 
quitted, and came to Paris, and passed his days in literary 
labours. He died here in 1771. His principal works are, 
1. A continuation of Echard’s Roman History,” from 
Constantine to the taking of Constantinople by Mahomet IL 

1 Atoreru— ’Diet, ilibt,— 'Mosheim’M Eccl. Mad. Maintenon'i Letters* 
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10 vols. I2mo, which Voltaire has thought proper to under- 
value ; hut others say that in point of style and accuracy, 
it may rank among the best productions of the kind from 
the French press. 2. ‘‘ Histoire des empires et des repiib- 
liques,” 1733, &c. 12 vols. l2mo, of which it is said, that, 
if compared with Rollin’s, it is less agreeable and elegant: 
but it proves that Guyon drew his materials from the ori- 
ginal sources of the ancients; whilst, on the contrary, Rol- 
lin has often copied the moderns. 3. Histoire des Ama- 
zones ancienneset modernes,” Paris, 1740, 2 vols. 12ino, a 
curious, and in many respects an original work. 4. ‘‘ His- 
toire des Indes,” 3 vols. 12ino, inferior in every respect. 
5. “ Oracle des noiiveaux philosophes,” not so remarkable 
for .style, as for an able confutation of the new philosophy 
of his time, and the uneasiness it gave Voltaire. 6. ‘‘ Bib- 
liotheqne ccclcsiastiqne,” 1772, 8 vols. 12mo, &c.* 

GUVS (Prter Augustine), an agreeable French writer, 
was born at Marseilles in 1720, anil became a merchant of 
distinguished probity. Having often had occasion to visit 
Constantinople, Smyrna, &c. in the course of business, he 
conceived the idea pi comparing tlie ancient and modern 
Greeks, and endeavouring to trace among the latter what 
was yet to be found of the grandeur, spirit, and institutions 
of their ancestois. For this purpose he made frequent ex- 
cursions from Constantinople, where he lived under the 
immediate protection of the king of France, into Greece, 
with Homer in his liand; and how extensive and minute 
his observations were, appeared in hi» Voyage Liiteraire 
do la Grcce,” on wiiich his fame chiefly rests, and which 
was first published in 1771, 2 vols. 12mu; in 1783, 4 vols. 
8vo. He was taking another voyage in order to correct 
and enlarge a new edition of this work, when he died at 
Zante in 1799. This work procured him a very consider- 
able name in the literary wQ;4d ; but in whatever reputa- 
tion it was held in Europe, he alforded such satisfaction to 
the subjects of his inquiry, that the modern Greeks, to tes- 
tify to him their gratitude for his having so well defended 
them from their detractors, unanimously offered him the 
diploma of citizen of Athens; reviving, in his favour, an 
ancient ceremony fallen into desuetude for a great many 
centuries. Some years before, he had received a similar 
compliment from a northern power. This true philosopher. 
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without ceasing to serve his country, knew how to extend 
his beneficent views beyond the limits of his country. The 

Voyage Liiteraire de la Grece,” however, is the chief 
work of C. Guys. His other pieces are, a “ Relation Ahre- 
gee (le ses Voyages en Italic ct dans le Nord and a trans* 
liiiion in verse of the elegies of Tibullus, an essay upon the 
antiquities of Marseilles his native place, and the eloge of 
Duguay-'rrouin. A translation of his Journey was published 
in Kngiisli in 177‘J, 3 vols. 12mo, with the improper title 
of a ‘‘ SenlinnMilal Journey.”' 

GLiYSK (Jv>iln), an eminent dissenting divine, of the 
independent pt rsnasion, was a native of Hertford, where 
he was horn ;n IGSO, and ha\ing shewn a piou:» disposition 
friaii hu youth, was admitted a memher of the dissenting 
congregation of that place. He afterwards pursued his 
.studies, until a view to llie ministry, under Mr. Payne of 
Saiiron W aldtni, and being admitted to preach at the .age 
of twenty, heeame assistant to the rev. Mr. Haworth of 
Henrord, whom he aticrwards succeeded in that congre- 
gation. Here he continnoTl some years, and was very suc- 
cessful ill opposing ihe Anan do(!trine^ which had crept in 
among Ins fli-ck ; and to sircnglhcn his efforts he published 
in 171!*, a smad volume on the divinity of Christ, and in 
17 lM, anolluT on llic divinity of the Holy Ghost. In 1727 
he was inviied to London, and became minister to a con- 
gregation in New Broad-street. In 1733 he received the 
degree? (jf D. H. trom one of the universities of Scotland. 
Be^ide.s ids regular duty at New Broad-street, he was for 
many yeai^ a jneachcr of the Tuesday’s lecture at Pinners’ 
Hall, and of that at St. Helen’s on a Friday. In his avowal 
of iiis religions principles (those called Calvinistic) he was 
open, steaily, and consistent, and his character and conduct 
were, in every point of view, uniform, and amiable. The 
goodness of his natural disposition, heightened by a spirit 
of real religion, exerted him to an activity which rendered 
his life very important. He was a kind and useful friend 
to the young, and extremely liberal to the poor, always 
devoting a tenth part of his annual income to charitable 
uses. After enjoying a considerable share of health for 
many years, he became lame and blind, but was enabled 
to coiuinue his public services almost to the time of his 
death, which took place Nov. 22, 1761. He published a 
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great variety of occasional sermons, and of pious tracts, 
and bad a short controversy with Dr. Chandler, in which 
the latter is said to have ap])eared to very little advantage. 
Blit his great work was his Paraphrase on the New Testa- 
ment,” 1739 — 1751?, 3 vols. 4to, and reprinted in 6 vols. 
8vo, which is said to display a sound judgment, intimate 
acquaintance with the original, and considerable critical 
powers. * 

GWILYM (David Ap), the Ovid of Wales, and one of 
the most famous Welsh bards, was born in 1340 at Brogy- 
nin, in the county of Cardigan. He was brought up in the 
family of Llewelyn ap Guilym Fyclian, styled lord of Car- 
digan, at Emlyii, until he was fifteen years of age; at 
which period he removed, after a short stay with his pa- 
rents, and settled as steward and private tutor in the family 
of Ivor llacl. Like other itinerant bards of that age, he 
often visited ibircrent parts of the principality, and was so 
universally admired, tiiat he has been claimed by the men 
of Anglesea as their countryman ; and was generally 
known by the name of David of Glamorgan, and the night- 
ingale of Teivi vale, in Cardiganshire. lie died about 
1400. Excejjting music and a few Latin words, which he 
might pick up at mass, it cannot be ascertained from his 
works, tliat he had any acquaintance with the sciences or 
learned languages ; for liis poems consist chiefly of lively 
descriptions of nature, written in pure unadulterated 
Welsh. His Poems” were published in 1792, 8vo, by 
Mr. Owen Jones and Mr. William Owen, who think that in 
invention, harmony, perspicuity, and elegance of lan- 
guage, Gwilym has Dot been excelled by any of his succes- 
sors. A translation, however, is yet wanting to enable 
the English reader to appreciate his merits. * 

GWINNE (Matthew), an English physician of con- 
siderable eminence in his day, was the son of Edward 
Gwinne, descended from an ancient family in Wales, who 
at this time resided in London. His son was educated at 
Merchant Taylors’ school, whence in 1574 he was elected 
a scholar of St. John’s college, Oxford, took. the degree of 
B. A. May 14, 1578, and was afterwards perpetual fellow 
of the college. It was the custom at that time in Oxford 
for the convocation to appoint a certain number of regenf 

1 Funeral Sermon by Conder.— Protestant Disseatera Magazine, vol. 111. 

* Life pretixed to bis poems. 
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masters, to read each of them upon some one of the liberal 
arts two years, for which they received a small stipend, 
levied upon the younger scholars. This provision was 
made, before the public professorships were settled and 
supported by fixed salaries. Agreeably to this practice, 
Mr. Gvvinne was made regent-master in July 1532, and ap- 
pointed to read upon music, and there is extant a iiiaiui- 
script oration of his upon that subject, spoken Oct. 15, of 
that year, in vvliich he calls himself pnelcctor musiac pub/i-^ 
cus. When he had taken his degrees in arts, he studied 
physic, and practised in and about Oxford for several 
years. In 1588 he uas chosen junior proctor of the uni- 
versity, and in 15:^2 distinguished himself in a disputation 
at Oxford before qiiccm Kli/aheth. On July 17, 1593, he 
was created doctor of physic. He obtained leave of the 
college in lv’)95, to attend sir Henry Unton, ambassador 
from (jueen Kli/: belli to the Krench court, and continued 
with him during his absence abroad. 

Upon tlie settlement of Gresham eoilego, he was chosen 
the ^lr^t professor of [iliysic about the beginning of March 
1 59^^, being one of the two nominated by the university of 
Oxford. On the 25th June, ICOl, he was admitted a can- 
didate of the Uollege of Physicians of London ; at the be- 
ginning of 1605 was made physician of the Tower; and on 
J)cc. 22 in the same year, was chosen a fellow of tlie col- 
lege. In tlie month of August of tliat \ear, king James 
and his queen, with prince Henry and tlieir courts, went 
to Oxford, nherc they were entertained with academical 
exercises of all kinds, in which Dr. Gwinne again dislin- 
gnislied himself, particularly in a cjneslion resp(*cting the 
salutary or hurtful nature of tobacco, proposed in compli- 
nient to his majesty, who was a prole^sed cmkmii} to that 
weed. In the twening of the same day, a Latin comedy 
was acted at St, Joints college, written by Dr. Gwinne, 
and entitled ‘‘ Vertuinnns, sive Annus recurrens.” 

Dr. Gvvinne kept his professorship at Gresliain collt*ge 
till Sept. 1607, and then quitted it very probably upon his 
marriage. After he left Gresham college, lie continued to 
practise in London, and was much esteemed both in the 
city and court. In 1620, he, and seven others, were ap- 
pointed commissioners by bis majesty, for garbling tobacco; 
and a power was granted to any five or more of them (one 
of whom was to be a physician, another a merchant, a 
third a grocer^ and a fourth an apothecary), to draw up 
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orders and directiorjs in writing for garbling and distin- 
guishing that commodity before it was expciseil to sale. 
Dr. Gwinne died, at his house in Old Fish-street, in 1627. 
“ He war*,” says Dr. Ward, a mafi of quick parts, a 
lively fancy and poetic genius, had read much, was well 
versed in all sorts of polite literature, acenratesy skilled in 
the modern languages, and much valued for knowledge 
and success in the practice of physic, lint h i Latin style 
was formed upon a wrong taste, which led him from the 
natural and beautiful simplicity of tiic ancient , into points 
of wit, aflected jinglo, and scraps of senter ces detached 
from old authors ; a custom which at tliat time began to 
prevail both here and abroad. And, lie seems to have 
contracted tliis humour gradually, as it grew *norc in vogue; 
for his * Oratio in laudem ninsica',’ is not so deeply 
tinged with it, as his ‘Orhliones duae,’ spoken many years 
afterwards in Gresham college.” 

He published the following w^orks : 1. Epicedium in 
Obitnm illustr. Herois, Ilenrici Couniis Derbiensis,” Oxon. 
1593. 2. Nero, Trageedia nova,” Lond. 1603. 5. Ora- 

liones duae, Londini hahitie in iEdibus Greshamiis,” lfa05. 
4. Vertumnus, sivc Annus recurrens,” I607. 5. Au- 

runi non Auruni,” &c. 1611, 4to, against Dr. Francis An- 
thony’s ‘‘ Aurum potabile,” a quack medicine. 6. “ Verses 
in Kiiglish, French, and Italian.” 7. A Book of Travels.” 
8. ‘‘ Letters concerning Chemical and Magical Secrets.” ' 

GYLLENBORG (Chaulks Couni), a Swedish states- 
man and a man of learning, was descended of an ancient 
and respefclable family, one of the members of which was 
created a count in the reign of Charles XII. The display 
of count Gyllenborg’s political fame was first made at Lon- 
don, where he resided for several years in quality of am- 
bassador from the court of Stockholm, and where his con- 
duct brought upon him a very singular misfortune. In 
1716, Charles XII. irritated against George 1. for his pur- 
chasing of the king of Denmark the duchies of Bremen and 
Verden (conquered from the Swedish monarch) formed a 
project of invading Scotland from Gottenburg, with 16,000 
men, and placing the Pretender on the throne of Great 
Britain. After the very recent defeat of a plan of this 
kind, this new one may appear somewhat romantic. It 
was conducted, however, in concert with the English mal- 

: , Ath. Ox. Tol, I,— Wsrd't Lives of the Gresham Professors. 
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■contents and refugees, by count Gyllenborg at London, 
baron Goertz, the Swedish envoy, at the Hague, and baron 
Sparre, at Raris. But the English ministry being apprized 
of It, intercepted, copied, and then forwarded their cor- 
respondence ; and just as the plot was ripe for execution 
(the Habeas Corpus act haxing been pnrjioscly suspended) 
caused the Swedish ainhassador to bii arrested in London, 
and puliiiblieJ in their own jiistilicaiion, all the ii)ter(*epted 
letters in Erench and English, (jylleiiborg was first sent 
to a bouse in the eounlry, where be was slrielly guarded, 
and was afterwards (;()nveyed to a sea-j)ort, and dismissed 
llie kinodom, in July 1717. As soon as be arrited at 
St(jcIvbolin, the Briti.'vii ambassador was likewise liberated 
from ccHifineilnMit, as tlie Swodisli court had tlionglit pro- 
per to use reprisals. 

Gyllenborg afterwards w'aiti d on (Miarlcs Xll. and was 
apjiointed, with l^armi Gointz, ininister-plenipotenliary at 
the conferences of pacdication wliicli were opened with 
the court of Russia in liie isle of Aland, but which tenni- 
iiated without success. In 1 7 in lie was raised to the dig- 
nity of high cliancellor of Swetlen. In llie bi‘giiming of 
the following yi'ar lie also acted an important part in lln: 
liegociations respecting lh(.‘ accession ol Eredeiick I. to tin* 
throne, and gained constantly greater inllnence during thr 
reign of this iiionarch, who appointed him ((/niist'Ilor (A 
the Swedish empire, and cliancellor of tin* miivc*rsit\ ot 
l.und ; and in when a great change took place in llio 

^ciuite and ministry, in which he took an active pnrt, he 
was made presitlenL ol ciiancery, minister for tin; fon'lgn 
and hemic depart nn nts, and soon after chaiicidlor of the 
university of Upsal, He died Dec. 11 *, 17 JG, with a liigli 
character for poliiical talent, general learning, and ainhi- 
tion to promote learning and science in his conntrv. He 
left to the university of Upsal, his valuable cabinet of na- 
tural history, remarkahlc lor a great number of arnjiliibious 
productions and corals, wliicIi Linnanis has described under 
tlio title Amphibia Gylleiiborgiana.” He appears also 
to have been a man of a religious turn of mind, from 
translating into the Swedish language Sherlock’s “ Dis- 
course on Death,” but which he could not get licensed, 
as the Swedish clergy pretended to find some tilings in it 
contrary to sound doctrine. He procured it, therefore, to 
be printed in Holland, and distributed ihe whole edition 
fur ilic benefit of his Gountryinen^ He also translated 
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English comedies, with alterations suitable to the genius 
of the Swedes, which were acted with applause at Stock- 
holm. He had a concern in a periodical paper called the 
Argus,'’ printed at Stockholm, but which, owing to the 
editor meddling imprudently with politics, appears to have 
been discountenanced. The count married an English 
lady, second daughter of John Wright, esq. attorney-gene- 
ral of Jamaica, and widow of Elias Deritt, esq. deputy of 
the great wardrobe under the duke of Montague, by whom 
he had no issue ; the counts of his name in Sweden are his 
collateral relations. His lady’s daughter by Mr. Deritt, 
accompanying her mother to Sweden, was created countess 
Gyllenborg, and afterwards married Baron Sparre, on 
whose death she returned to England, where she died in 
1766, and her daughter by the Baron died at Thirske in 
Yorkshire in 1778.* 


* Stoever^s Life of Linti8eas.>— Gent. Mag. vol. T.T. 
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